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RICH and poor. 


CHAPTER 1. 

A.m KLiA Bkli. lived in a wynd, near the head of a 
well-known ancient street in Edinburgh, called the 
Cowgate. This street runs from east to west; the 
western extremity, which is called the head of the 
street, terminating at the Grassmarket, so well de¬ 
scribed in the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” as the scene 
of Porteous’s mob. From this point, the Cowgate 
extends considerably to the east, where its lower ex¬ 
tremity terminates near the Abbey-Hill. 

'J'hc Cowgate is principally inhabited by the lower 
orders of the people; it lies in a kind of valley, and 
has cross lanes leading up from it, to the 1^^ 
Street and Canongate, on the north, and to vail^ 
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Other streets on the south. These cross lanes arc 
called wynds or closes; probably, b&ause they are 
in general winding and close. There the houses arc 
so high, that their summits appear in many instances 
ahnost to touch each other. Diverging again from 
these closes or wynds, there arc other courts and 
openings, andpcjwfa, where stairs, and garrets, and 
cellars, and holes of all descriptions abound. “ The 
iippearancc of the old town,” says a modern writer. 
“ has been compared, with some propriety, to a tur¬ 
tle ; the castle being considered as the head, the 
High Street the ridge of the back, the numerous 
wynds and closes the ribs, iind the palace of Holy- 
rood House the tail.” 

When curiosity or business leads an inliabitant of 
the comparative palaces of other parts of tlie city to 
the West Port, (htwgatc, or Grassmarket, lie /Inds 
himself in a lower, more degraded, but not less bu.sy 
world. On the bridges he secs shops, which vie in 
elegance with those of the sister metropolis. In tin; 
otlicr quarters which we have been describing, ho 
will also find shops ; but, with the exception of a few 
belonging to respectable tradesmen, they are chiefly 
occupied by those who deal in old clothes, old furni¬ 
ture, old prints, cups, glasses, stands with faded ve¬ 
getables, spiritous liquors, broom-sticks, thread, fruit, 
books, shoes, and every kind of second-hand goods 

Here and there, for the accommodation of the in- 
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habitants, there are wells placed, from which they 
draw the water, and carry it to their houses in pit¬ 
chers or stoups. These wells are generally situated 
in recesses off the street, where the women assem¬ 
ble, and gossip, and squabble, and fight, and swear. 
The men arc seldom to be seen in these places, 
which appear to be the peculiar resort of the female 
inhabitants. Here arc often to be seen, carts filled 
with licrrings, or potatoes, surrounded by various 
purchasers, wrangling with the merchants about the 
jwices ; in some places, ducks and fowls picking their 
daily food, dogs innumerable, and groups of dirty 
children. The mind is fiUed with astonishment and 
endless conjecture as to what must become of this 
busy ])opulation. Sometimes an idiot seems the centre 
of attraction ; a silly body not unfrequcntly mingles 
with the crowd. Decrepitude in old and young is 
here more frequently seen than in the liighcr walks 
of life. 

Such are the streets of the Cowgatc; and those who 
survey the interior of the habitations, will find them 
filled with every stage of human life, and almost every 
■stage of human misery ; every hovel, every garret, 
every cellar, seems crowded with inhabitants. But 
the young who particularly abound, with the gaiety 
natural to their years, seem happy, notwithstanding 
di.scasc and poverty, nakedness and wretchedness. 
And this is the appearance of the lowest orders of 
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society in Edinburgli in this age of philanthropy and 
improvement. 

In Little Wark’s close, near the head of the Cow- 
gate, did Amelia Bell enter into existence. She 
opened her eyes, not on the light of day; for here, 
at three o’clock, in the month of .lanuary, no tlay 
could penetrate; hut there was a fire, and two half- 
naked hoys beside it; and Amelia herself lay in her 
mother’s arms on the floor, u])on some straw, and a 
mat, with some rag.s to cover her. A broken basin, 
with the cordial of diluted whisky anti brown sugar, 
was placed beside her, together with several ]duals 
and boxes bearing the labels of the Koyal J)is])en- 
sary. 

There was one old arm-chair, and one small form , 
some coals in one corner of the door, and a few jio 
tatoes in the other; and the room was (illed with men 
and women, as.sociates of Mr Bell’s, who came to 
congratulate her upon this addition to her family. 

It was about the middle of -lanuary, and notwith¬ 
standing the cold, the bad air, and the total neglect 
of that care which is usually bestowed u])on inliints 
in the higher classes of society, Amelia looked stout 
and healthy, and gave every indication of being like¬ 
ly to maintain the footing she had got in this world, 
miserable as it was. What would some of the child¬ 
less minions of fashion have given to have had an 
heir to their wealth and honours, like this neglected 
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cliild of Mrs Bell’s ? What watching would they not 
have bestowed upon it, what care, what tending, 
wliat consultation in rearing it ? While Mrs Bell 
gave her child a tea-spoonful of whisky and water, 
said “ (iod hel]) thee, poor bratand mother and 
child fell into a deep sleej>, which we shall leave them 
to enjoy, while we inform the world what we know 
of M rs Bell’s ])revious history. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mrs Bell had been a very successful Ijeggar ever 
since her marriage, which had taken place ten years 
previous to this period; but her fortunes had re¬ 
ceived a severe blow, from the formation of a society 
for the suppression of begging, instituted by some 
philanthropic gentlemen of the city of Edinburgh. 

These gentlemen, notwithstanding the duties of 
their several callings, found time to exert themselves 
in the service of their fellow-creatures, with much 
laborious and patient application; and, at the same 
time, with a degree of warmth and enthusiasm, which 
nothing but Christian principle could have insjiired. 
Such was the success of their efforts that many of 
the mendicants, ar.d Mrs Bell in particular, found 
their trade suspended. Begging (compared with 
what it had been) was mow carried on in a private 
smuggling way, under constant fears of j)ohee-ofli- 
cers; and obliged to bear the more re.spectabic sem¬ 
blance of vending small articles in a basket, such as 
thread, tapes, needles, tracts, atid children’s books. 

This society put a stop to Mrs Bell’s ])roceedings, 
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anti ruined her fortune. “ I’m now a beggar in¬ 
deed,” said .she, (in a pitiable letter, she wrote to 
her hu.sband, John Hell, private in the 97th regi¬ 
ment of foot, at that time quartered at Vilmanstrand 
in J’ortugal.) “ Dearest lovin’ John,” continued 
she, “ 1 am .sorrow to enform you, that we are a’ 
nakot and destitute; sum wicket folk o’ this toune 
ha'e ta’en it unto there heeds, to order a’ peeplc, wha 
mak there lievlyliod by what gude (,’hrccstion.s getul 
them in the streets, to be ta’en iq), pit into the Bread- 
well jirison, or sent out o’ the place a’ the gA;hcr. 
Oh, .John ! whan we was marr’ed, I thought that in 
an honest wiy, I could ha’e mcntecped the famely, 
but now I’m sair ])it tilt indeed; what mair cand 
the’ doo to us, then I’y us up, if we was thives or 
rubbers To be sure the’ gic us broo o’ what was 
indeed oure ain afore, the scraps that we got at doors; 
but my very heart scunners to taste it; the bairns, 
to be sure, are no sac nise, and it helps to keep in 
the life o’ them, tho’ it gan^s to my hert, to see a 
wean o’ mine tuch it; and the wark that the’ gic out 
at there pository, I declare I canna dra a thread to 
please them, and alter tiling and tiling. I’ll no mak 
four ])ennies the hale week. Oh, John ! thcr’ll cum 
a judgcmaiit upon the land, for there traitincnt o’ 
the puir; thes are sair times, and ye’ll fend us sairly 
chinged gin ye cum back; send me a not- o’ ycre 
pay, ye canna need muckle siller whare ye arc ; beg 
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frae the C’ornell, honest man, or ony body, for I’m 
real ill all'. Jock and Willy are wild laddies, the’ 
cum offerin’ to pit them till schuls ; 1 wish they wad 
let ther Icamin’ alane, and pit something in their 
stamicks raithcr. I thank God ye ha’e been pre¬ 
served thro’ a’ thae bluidy wars, every bullet has its 
maun. Nae mair at jiresent, frae ycre aflectionatc 
lovin’ wife 

“ Sarah lii;i,i.. 

“ I Attic Warle’s Close, f 

Bailie lAitcd’s Land." / 

John Hell was a very different character from his 
wife. He had married in haste, and repented at 
leisure ; but the misery, care, and anxiety, he had 
known since his marriage, had been the means of 
leading him to tierious reflections u])on his jiast life, 
and it was now his earnest wish to do every thing in 
his power to lead Sarah to repentance and ameml- 
ment. But Sarah’s habits were too dee])ly rooted 
to be removed by human means. Brought up with¬ 
out any good principles to direct her, instead of in¬ 
creasing diligence, and rigid economy, to su])port 
upon little an increasing family, she had recourse to 
liquor, first to heal her ailments, and then to drown 
her cares; she ceased to work, learned to beg, learn¬ 
ed to lie. John worked hard tis a day-labourer, and 
tried all means to benefit his family ; but the money 
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lie jirocurod for clothes and food was invariably 
wasted by Sarah on drink. IIo tried every incan.s ; 
he ke])t the purse himself; threatened and eoaxed 
by turns. The pawn-brokers were too numerous 
and accessible. lie clothed the children when he 
.set out in the tnornin<r, and found them naked at his 
return at niirht. The furniture wa,s likewise pawned 
by degrees. John, though much .su])erior to Sarah, 
was by no means a perfect character; he wearied in 
well-doing ; his fortitude could not stand the trial of 
returning tired at night, to every discomfort, .starva¬ 
tion, and quarrelling; and at length, one day, in a 
fit of desjiair, he enlisted, and left Sarah and his 
children to their fate. Sarah fell into a lit, jiartiy 
of jiassion, and partly of grief, from which she re¬ 
covered to sell her last remaining blanket for whiskey, 
;nul in its fumes forgot John’.s desertion. 

Jack and AVilly, the two elder children, were, as 
usual, left to their own cogitations. Their kind- 
hearted neighbours gave them a little food, when 
none could be had at home ; and thenceforward Sa¬ 
rah’s sole employment w'as begging, her pleasure was 
drinking, andher religions code, amongst other ar¬ 
ticles, contained thi.s, “ that she bad little to fear 
from the world to come, as she was sure she was sut- 
lieicntly jnini.shed in this world for all her sins.” 
'I'lie story she told on her begging peregrinations 
w as so far true,—“ that she eoidd not work, having 
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(she might say) two fatherless children to look after 
at home ; that her husband had gaen away and left 
her, and that she did not know whether he was living 
or dead; at any rate, she was nothing the better of 
him.” 

But poor John had a warm affectionate heart, and 
when absent from Sarah and his children, forgot much 
of her wickedness, and reflected much u]ion his own. 
“ Had I not been so hasty,” said he, “ I might have 
reformed Sarah ; I might have assisted my family. 
(Ill ! when God bears with me, should I have been 
so harsh to a fellow sinner ?” Golden dreams of ])ro- 
motion, fame, prize-money, floated in his brain. All 
that he could scrape together of his pay, he sent 
home, with kind admonitory letters, to Sarah. Many 
were his deprivations, and many were his suffer¬ 
ings. Yct also many were his consolations; for, 
though there was much wickedness and infldelity 
amongst his comrades, there wert; also many whose 
hearts were filled with love to their Saviour, and 
good-will to their feilow-creaturcs. God has his hid- 
den ones in every station, and in every situation. 
The means of grace were blessed to John ; he be¬ 
came a ])ious ('hristian : but it was not the will of 
God that the fruits of a changed character should be 
shewn forth in him. Ilis hour was come; and he fell 
in battle a short time before the birth of his little 
daughter, which we announced in the preceding 
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cliai)tcr. Tlic now reformed state of the concerns 
of the eommon soldiers and sailors brought a letter 
safely and free to Sarah ; but as she made the most 
of every thing, she suppressed her curiosity, till she 
sent Willy to beg, upon pretence of paying for it. 
“ Gae awa, yc idle brat," said she to the red-haired 
urchin, “ gae awa to Lady Maria Murphy, and ax 
for money to pay for it." IVilly set off. 

Lady Maria Murphy was rich, gave much iho- 
ncy to the poor, without much self-denial, yet did 
little good. Her housekeeper had orders to give 
to none but worthy beggars, but at the same time 
seemed precluded from coming to any knowledge 
of their character, except from her physiognomical 
pcrce])tions; for she was debarred from going or 
sending to their houses, from fear of bringing dis¬ 
ease and infection back to the house of her ladyship. 
Yet to this kind of easy charity did this advocate for 
good works trust, in a great measitre, if not altoge¬ 
ther, as her plea to have Heaven opened, and herself 
admitted amongst those who had w'orked out their 
own salvation—she hoped not even in 

“ Blest tears of souI-fclt penitence, 

Til whose benign redeeming How 
Js felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy, that guilt can know.'’ 


Lar less did .she trust in Him who alone can deliver 
from sinfor she was in her own eyes a virtuous cha- 
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ractcr—one whose original sin, if such sin there be, 
was expunged at the baptismal font, and who had 
ever since led a moral, religious, charitable, good life. 
Self-deceived woman! she did not even act up to her 
own low standard; for she was not in the habit of 
daily self-examination, but derived the estimate she 
had formed of her own character from natural self- 
love, seconded by the flatteries of her parasites, and 
partiality of her friends, by whom she was much be¬ 
loved, and declared to be an excellent, religious, 
good-humoured, pleasant, agreeable, and, above all, 
a very charitable woman, without any j)aradc. She 
had no enemies, but stood much in need of f'aith- 
ful friends; and above all, of that faith which would 
have convincingly shewn her that the Hible asserts 
no vain fable when it says, that “ the heart is deceit¬ 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked.” Such 
was Lady Maria Murphy, whose “ house was known 
to all the vagrant train and when Willy Hell arri¬ 
ved at it, half-a-crown was immediately jmt into his 
hand by the housekeeper; without any doubts of its 
destination; and having made his accustomed ac¬ 
knowledgment, viz. the suitable bow and blessing 
taught him by his mother, he proceeded to another 
and another house, collecting various sums for the 
same jjurjrosc. 

He returned with the spoil to his mother. She 
then took the letter and opened it—Nature and con- - 
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,science broke fortli with unfeigned grief and unre¬ 
strained foree ; “ John is ganc, John is killed !” said 
she; “ my darling John, him that was sae gude to 
me, Tve killed him, I forced him awa !” and she re- 
jiroaehed herself in all the bitterness of grief, till her 
tears iind suffocating sighs assumed the form of an 
hysterical fit, which continued till she was quite ex¬ 
hausted, and fell into a profound .sleep. Hut the 
righteousness Jind repentance of all unrenewed cha¬ 
racters “ is like the morning cloud and early dew 
for .John's widow, and .John’s wife, continued the 
same person, the siimc unaltered profligate, idle, beg¬ 
gar. " I low hardly shall they who have been accus¬ 
tomed to do evil le.arn to do well!"—“ With man it 
is impossible, but not with God.” And let us hope 
tlnit the sins of Sarah IJell have not yet excluded her 
from the c.'ire of the God of mercy, and that the hour 
of her amendment is written in the unalterable Book 
ol' Heaven, that even for her a place for repentance 
may be found— 

And li^-nins of joy ])ro( l;i»ni throu^^h Heaven 
riu‘ friimi|ih nf’a souJ liirtju'fn V' 
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ClIArTEll III. 

SooiKTY may be compared to a line or chain com¬ 
posed of links, bent into a circle, of Tvliicli the two 
extremes meet, -when those which arc nearer in the 
line never come in contact. Sarah Bell, though not 
absolutely the lowest part of the link to which she be¬ 
longed, yet, nevertheless, might be said to move in 
the lowest link of the Edinburgh society; and, ac¬ 
cording to my proposition, she often came in contact 
with a being belonging to the highest link of the line, 
and high in that link both as to station and intellect. 
This being was no other than Lady Amelia Truc- 
fecl, daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
V'ainall. She W'as twenty years of age, and very beau¬ 
tiful. She had an eye for pity, and a heart open as 
day for melting charity. Sensibility to suffering of 
every kind, both of man and beast, seemed incorpo¬ 
rated with her nature, and filled her with an enthu¬ 
siastic desire to give relief to misery, in whatever 
shape it appeared. In her walks through the streets 
of Edinburgh, notwithstanding the suppression of 
begging, she often met with objects, whose appear- 
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ance, as if by some secret spring, opened her purse, 
and suffused her eyes with tews. She was fond of 
reading, and likewise enthusiastic in her admiration 
of virtue ;—and what was virtue, (she read in her 
llible,) “ but to feed the hungry, to clothe the na¬ 
ked —“ To weep with those that weep ?” And 
“ Wliat was virtue,’" said Dr Sweetly, in his beauti¬ 
ful discourses, wliich she heard every Sabbath, “ but 
to visit the fiitherless and widow ?” What was vir¬ 
tue, said every one, but good works ? and what are 
good works, said her own heart, but works of charity 
and benevolence ? 

French authors, elegantly bound, lay on almost 
every table in the drawing-room of the Marchioness 
of Vainall. Lady Amelia often perused them, and 
still they teemed with panegyrics of benevolence. 
Some of the heroines in the fashionable novels were 
famed for practising self-denial, that their alms might 
be more abundant; and the heroes and heroines of 
the most admired works of imagination were always 
more or less adorned with this quality, and seemed to 
look upon their purses as if they literally thought, 
“ Who steals my purse steals trash.” I,ady Amelia, 
therefore, thought .she had sufficient authority for 
considering this virtue as that grace which was most 
highly esteemed both by God and man ; and, doubt¬ 
less, when engrafted on the right root, it is so. 

This then is Christian virtue, thought Lady Arne- 



Via, and in tliis virtue I vill si-ok to cvccl. My very 
licart spurs me to it, and I shall exert my every 
nerve to be charitable. Oh ! how her heart warmed 
when she heard of the exertions of a Howard or a 
Mrs Fry ! I’liese are the true heroes, these are the 
true heroines, thought she ; away with all codes of 
faith but those that teach benevolence! This is a 
specimen of the current of thought that passed 
through the mind of Lady Amelia Truefccl. Often 
as she sat at her fiither’s sumptuous board, often at 
the splendid ball, often as she joined in the vanities 
usual in high life, and while she sat dressed in gay 
attire, covered with jewels, visions of human misery, 
and schemes for its amelioration, passed through her 
mind. “ Oh! if I durst,” said .she to herself, “ soon 
w’ould I convert tliese baubles into money, and scat¬ 
ter it amongst the poor.” 

The INlarquis and Marchioness of ^’ainallhadthree 
sons and three daughters ; but Lady Amelia was the 
oidy one whose mind was visited by these unusual 
reveries. I.ady Jane and I,ady Maria, her two el¬ 
der sisters, had also their w'aking dreams. “ Oh! if 
I was rich,” thought each of these ladies, “ 1 would 
have these jewels, that lace; nothing would be want¬ 
ing to my magniticence, had I but wherewithal to 
display my taste.” 

The Marchioness gave each of her daughters a 
handsome sum for her personal expenses; but Amelia 
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alone had ever anything to bestow, and she alone 
closed the year “ owing no man anything.” The 
plainness of her garb was often viewed by the fa¬ 
mily with scorn, and drew forth threats that money 
misapplied should no longer be intrusted to her care. 
Many eonversations passed on the subject between 
the sisters, but each kept her own way of thinking. 
When Amelia exhorted them to charity, they plead¬ 
ed poverty. In vain she quoted the widow’s mite, 
and pleaded the duty of self-denial. “ People of our 
rank must have ornaments, must have dresses,” said 
they, “ and though you chuse to want them we can¬ 
not.” “ Were I as rich as Lady Maria Murphy,” 
sfiid Lady Jane, “ I would give as much money to 
the poor as she does.” 

When I get a twenty thousand pound prize in the 
lottery,” said Lady Maria, “ I will buy a set of dia¬ 
monds, which 1 have been long wanting, and I will 
also be very charitable.”—“ He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much,” thought 
I.ady Amelia. Few hearts open when rich that were 
shut when poor. 

The Marchioness was constantly engaged, and did 
not trouble herself much with investigating the va¬ 
rious whims (as she considered them), of her daugh¬ 
ters. “ Some have lap-dogs and some have beg¬ 
gars,” said this liberal-minded woman. “ Amelia 
will never be married, for who will have such an ill- 

II 
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dressed dowdy; but tlic Marquis will liave the better 
portions to bestow upon Jane and Maria.” 

The Marquis thought it his duty to give frecpiCBt 
lectures against vagabonds and beggars, and debar¬ 
red Amelia from relieving them. He was not by na¬ 
ture tyrannical, and conceived his duty to lie more in 
issuing proper laws iji his family, than in seeing them 
enforced. Amelia’s conscience was silenced on this 
and other points by the text of “ Whosoever lovctli 
father or mother more than mo, is not w'orthy of 
meand she would even have felt eapalile of suffer¬ 
ing persecution for righteousness sake. IMatters wore 
this form in the family of the Marquis of \ ainall, 
when one morning the servant came up to I^ady 
Amelia, while they were sitting at breakfast, and 
told her that a poor woman wished to speak with 
her. “ A vagabond at my door!” said the Marijuis; 
“ tell her to go about her business, or I shall send 
her to the Policc-Oflice.” “ Ah ! papa,” said Lady 
Amelia, “ do allow me to hear what she has got to 
say to me ; just this once allow me to s})cak to her !” 
“ You are a little idle goose,”said the Marquis, “ what 
pleasure can you find in .speaking to such creatures 
However, you may talk to her for once by w'ay of ex¬ 
periment, and come back and tell me what she 
says.” 

“ Ah ! papa, you are very good,” said the de¬ 
lighted Lady Amelia; and leaving her coflee and 
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tonst, she went clown to tlic lower area, where stood a 
woman of the middle size, with large determined 
looking feet, that had been long accustomed to suit 
tliemsclves to any slioes, whether belonging to male 
or female. Of course, there is as great a variety of 
forms and expressions of countenance in the poor as 
in the rich ; and indications by feature, whether of 
noble or ignoble mind, are as perceptible in the ple¬ 
beian as in the man of high descent. I shall not pre¬ 
tend to dcline very exactly the (qualities depicted on 
the countenance of the woman in question ;—but she 
had a pair of twinkling, uncertain, unsteady eyes, 
and .she had a voice whose tones were whine, and 
which had less in it of entreaty than complaint. It 
was no other than Sarah Hell. She wore a brown 
cloak, a dirty cap with a black ribbon, and had a 
child in her arms as dirty as herself. 

I.ady iVinclia having full powers to examine her, 
desired her to come into the housekeeper's room, that 
.she might deliberately inquire into her tale. 

“ What have you to say to me, poor woman ?” 
said Lady Amelia, commencing the conversation. 

“ (lod bless your sweet face,” said Sarah, in a sup¬ 
plicating tone ; “ myself and children scarcely brak 
bread aw yesterday,^ and hcaren o’ your ladyship’s 
goodness to the puir, I just cam out, though, I may 
say, I’m scarce out o’ the bed. I was laid by only 
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eight days ago; and I’m a puir widow woman, that 
can neither work nor want.” 

“ Poor creature,” said the compassionate Lady 
Ameha, and the tear started to her eye. “ Sit down 
a moment, poor woman.” 

“ Mrs Comfit, Mrs Comfit,” said she, calling to 
the housekeeper, “ bring a little tea and some bread 
for this poor woman; she has scarcely had any food 
all yesterday.” 

“ Or else no,” said Mrs Comfit; “ if a’ talcs arc 
tme, that’s nae lee." 

Comfit was neither so ardent, so compassionate, nor 
so easily taken in, as her young mistress, but she 
brought the tea and bread; and while IMrs Hell was 
taking it, she proceeded to ask what she deemed more 
home questions, and more likely to draw forth the 
truth, than those put by Lady Amelia. She there¬ 
fore, with a face which expressed, I’ll believe as 
much as I please of what you tell me,” began her 
queries. 

“ Wliat is your name, honest woman ?” 

“ Sarah Mackie is my ain name; but my husband’s 
name was Hell, and mony folk gie me the name o’ 
Bell.” 

“ What was your husband i” 

“ He was an honest industrious labourer for mony 
years, but wark grew scarce, and he was obliged to 
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list; and, wacs me, I only heard o’ his death a fort- 
niglit before I took my bed.” Here Sarah gave her 
babe a sly pinch, upon -which the child began to cry. 
The artful mother tried to sooth it.—“ Ay, ye may 
weel greet, my poor fatherless bairn.” And the mo¬ 
ther wejrt, or pretended to -weep, in concert. 

'J'he compassionate Lady Amelia could not refrain 
from adding a few tears ; but the hard-hearted house¬ 
keeper proceeded, unmoved, unmelted, with her que¬ 
ries. 

“ But is there no person,” .said she, “ who know's 
you, and helps you, if you have been so long in Edin¬ 
burgh ?" 

“ Wacs me! naebody helps me—I never axed from 
onybody except yoursell •, and, I may say, naetloing 
but ncedccssity wad a made me do that.” 

“ IVell, but how am I to know any thing about 
your character?” said Mrs Comfit,” 

Mrs Bell put on a look of assurance, and putting 
her hand into a pouch which hung below her cloak, 
she ])roduccd a tin box, containing the certificate of 
her marriage, John’s last letter, and the letter an¬ 
nouncing his death. 

“ Yes,” said the persevering housekeeper, “ but 
what has this to do with your character ?” 

“ My character,” said IMrs Bell; “ my character! 
“ Esc warrant I’ll get a character. There’s widow 
Brewsma, a decent purpose-like woman, whose been 
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but and ben wi’ me these ten years. l)is not a’ my 
neebors ken me weel ? and nane that speaks truth ’ll 
speak ill o’ me.” Here she wiped her eyes, and again 
tried to lull the babe.—“ Whisht, my poor wean! 
Ye’re cauld and ye’re hungi-y, I’se warrant, but I 
canna help ye, God knows.” 

Lady Amelia ran up stairs with the certificate and 
John's letter, and laid the whole story before the 
company at breakfast. She herself gave it all the cre- 
tlit Mrs Bell could have wished. 

The Marquis deigned to look at the marriage-lines 
and the letter announcing John’s death. I'lic Mar¬ 
chioness also deigned to cast her eyes upon them, and 
the young ladies followed their example. 

These documents being genuine, bore the marks 
of truth, and carried conviction along with them, at 
least so far as corroborating the story. This prudent 
family, who were ever afraid of imposture, found in 
this instance all the marks of an object worthy of cha¬ 
rity. To inquire into the morals of the person to be 
relieved never once occurred t • them. 

“ AVell,” said the Marquis to Lady Amelia, “ for 
once you are not imposed upon; and, to prove to you 
that to forbid real charity is not my desire, I shall 
contribute my mite for the benefit (»f Sarah Bell,” 
and he opened his card, or charity piu’se, and laid 
down five shillings; the Marchioness and her daugh¬ 
ters each added two and si.vpencc, and Lady Amelia, 
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dated with her sueeess, delivered the fifteen shillings 
to Mrs Hell, who wept tears of joy, and loaded her 
with blessings. 

“ i\Iay you never want,” said she; “ may the Al¬ 
mighty make your bed in heaven, for what you have 
done for me! Ye’ve saved a needful family from 
want.” 

And so she had; for the aforesaid sum supplied 
Mr.s Bell with whisky, and her children with pota¬ 
toes, for a whole week. 

Sarah muliled her cloak over her infant, pocketed 
iter spoil, drew her hood over her head, ascended the 
area-stair, and shuffled onwards on her way, looking 
as poor as before. 
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CHAPTEll IV. 


‘‘ Mon livre sur la moralcj fut au moment d’cxciter une sedition/" 


Lady Amei,ia, happy in the success of this her 
first application to her father, retired to her chamber 
to brood over new schemes of benevolence, while the 
party in the breakfast-room continued to prolong their 
meal, and to utter their animadversions upon things 
in general. 

“ Amelia is a strange girl,” said the Marquis; “ I 
think it was the visit of Mary Sterne which first put 
these notions into her head.” 

“ Oil no !” said the Marchioness; “ poor Mary has 
too few notions in her own head, to be capable of 
putting any into her neighbours’ brains. How tlicsc 
notions came, ’tis difficult to .say. Amelia used to 
have tolerable talents; yet most Methodists are fools, 
and talk as if the way to get to heaven was to be mi¬ 
serable upon earth. Yet Amelia is not very far gone; 
’tis only a passing whim, which will probably go off 
in a month or two; and if not, what does it signify ?” 

“ I beg your pardon, my dear,” .said the Marquis, 
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“ it signifies a great deal—a disease of that kind co¬ 
ming into a family, may infect the other members.” 

“ I assure you, papa, we are in no danger, as long 
as we are so poor, of being too charitable,” said Ladies 
Maria and Jane. 

The Marchioness, in common with many of her 
sex, loved to differ from her better half, which prac¬ 
tice will be found in most cases a sure recipe to pre¬ 
vent conversation from degenerating into insipidity; 
and yielding to this propensity, she gave her voice on 
tliis occasion against the Marquis, and in favoiu" of 
J.ady Amelia. 

“ You view the matter much too seriously, my 
dear,” said she. “ I absolutely know some very ra¬ 
tional genteel people, who hold the same opinions. 
Good Mrs Sclfdo used always to say, that charity 
covereth a multitude of sins, and that it is much 
thought of in the Bible.” 

“ The Bible is a very good book, I dare say,” said 
my lord, “ though few people can understand it; and 
therefore, women who may pervert it, ought never to 
be permitted to read it to themselves.” 

“ Oh, papa, you now go too far,” said Lady Jane; 
“ I’m sure it has done Maria and me no harm; were 
I as rich as you I would be very eharitable.” 

Lady Maria said that she had given so much away 
this year, she soon would require a subscription for 
herself. 
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“ Wc shall say no more about it,” said the Mar¬ 
chioness, “ I hojie my worthy friend Dr J’urdie will 
call some day soon, and 1 shall make a point of ha¬ 
ving Amelia present, and I have no doubt he will 
exjdain the duty of moderation in all things to liev; 
and certainly religion comes with mucli force from 
him, a clergyman, and one who performs all his du¬ 
ties in such an exemplary manner. 1 have heard 
some traits of him lately, that cpiite lill me with ad¬ 
miration. Do you know, he sits an hour every day 
with Lord John Puli', ever .since he had his paralytic 
stroke, and reads all tlie new publications to him, 
and tells him all the ncw.s ; and he gave twenty gui¬ 
neas to my certain knowledge out of his own pocket, 
to that poor family the irandtomouth.s, we were all 
so ])lagued about. I think that even Amelia must 
allow that he is charitable, and tvill not be .so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to dill'er from one of the church as to 
the manner of giving alms.” 

“ To do you justice, my dear,” said the Marquis, 
meaning to continue the dcbc-c, “ ymur alms are ge¬ 
nerally given very ])rivatc!y.—Put wiiat do you want, 
Tom F”' said he to a smart footman, who at this mo¬ 
ment opened the door, and stepping up to the Mar¬ 
chioness, laid a card bef()ro her. 

“ The servant waits an answer, my lady,” said 
'J'om. 

I’hc card was I'rom Signora Dolcetto, who solicited 



the Marchioness’s patronage for her concert, and in¬ 
timated that she had been advised by her friends to 
make the price of her tickets half-a-guinea. 

“ We cannot take less than a dozen of tickets,” 
said tlie ladies ; and Lady Jane immediately proceed¬ 
ed to answer the card. 

I fear poor Dolcctto has not met with much en¬ 
couragement here,” said the iVIarchioness ; “ and she 
told me positively she engaged at only LISOO after 
her expenses were paid. ’Tis real charity to go to 
her benelit. Siaid up to Amelia, and see what she 
has got to give us.” 

Amelia sent her maid to say, that her money being 
exhausted, she could give nothing to Signora I)ol- 
eetto. 

“ 'I'he girl has no real charity after all,” said the. 
Marchioness; “ I always told you so.” 

“ Why,” said the Marquis, “ I am not absolutely 
Mire that Dolcctto is an object of charity after all. 
However, she is an object of necessity, for people in 
our rank of life ; for I do not sec how, after all your 
line speeches, my dear, you can jiossibly get off. 
'i’liere is my name and guinea for you.” 

‘‘ 'That’s a love,” said the Marchioness; and ha¬ 
ving disjiatched Dolcetto’s courier,—in all the dignity 
of conscious virtue—in all the ajipetitc of vigorous 
health—they renewed their attack on the rolls and 
ehocolalc. 'There was silence, save the sound of 
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mouthful after mouthful, sip after sip, and swallow 
after swallow. To a curious ear, what expression 
there is in silence—what meaning in the noises which 
are no noises ! How disagreeable, to some people, are 
the sounds even in silence made by those of unkin¬ 
dred minds—the manner of breathing—the slight 
hem—motion of hands upon table or chair—the mo¬ 
ving of feet—the jerk—the swallow. The sound of 
those we dislike, is perhaps as disagreeable as their 
sight. It is these little delicacies, only perceptible 
to the refined and acute observer, wdiicli constitute 
the essence of that universally felt jV ne scat (pioi, 
for which our language admits no equivalent, and 
which has never even been well translated. 

Perhaps the well known, “ I do not like thee. Doc¬ 
tor Pell; the reason why, I cannot tell,” comes as 
near as anything in our language to the expressive 
original. In the family of the Marquis of Vainall, 
all minds beat in unison as well as sounds ; all, save 
Lady Amelia, who sometimes gave an untimely sigh ; 
and Tom sometimes opened the door, regardless of 
the feelings of the family, when their ap])etite.s made 
no pause. At one of those moments, Tom again in¬ 
terrupted the meal. 

“ Mr Staytraps and Mr Dealstar desired me to 
give these to your ladyship,” said Tom, laying twm 
bills upon the table; “ and they both wait an an¬ 
swer.” 
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“ Impertinent fellows!” said the Marchioness— 
“ tell them to go to Mr Leesome, our agent. I never 
knew such impertinence, to come themselves, expect¬ 
ing to be paid, no doubt—asking what is really im¬ 
possible for me to do.” 

Tlic Marquis looked at the bills. He was an ho¬ 
nest man ; and shocked with the length of time they 
had been due. “ My dear,” said he to the Mar¬ 
chioness, “ I really think these ought to have been 
paid before this.” 

“ You are very ignorant indeed in these matters,” 
said Jiis lady. “ No person ever thinks of paying 
a jeweller’s bill any sooner. However, he shall be 
paid, notwithstanding his impertinence. ^Vhat a 
miglity fuss about a hundred pounds !” 

Her ladyship was offended, though she did not 
ehuse to say so ; but she shut the door in a manner 
that revealed her secret; it told that she was nettled, 
and that her conscience dared to reprove her, though 
she had often silenced it; it told all that a door 
could tell when shut with a certain jerk, that all mi¬ 
nute observers are well acquainted with. It is asto¬ 
nishing what even a door can tell of the state of a 
person’s mind ; it may be considered as a very good 
thermometer to indicate the state of the temper. 

The Marchioness, though by no means a bad tem¬ 
pered woman, was extremely variable. When all 
things went as she wished, then her heart was glad, 
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and her countenance was lighted up with smiles; but 
when any of her jdans were crossed, or even when 
under slight indisposition of body, “ the tenor of her 
soul was lostand frowns, and passing winds, and 
slight hurricanes, moved upon her looks, words, and 
actions. 

How important are Christian principles in the re¬ 
gulation of that part of what may be called the con¬ 
stitution of the mind,—temper. I low much evil, 
how much uneasiness, is occasioned by the want of 
temper; or, to speak more correctly, the want of that 
love “ which bcarcth all things, endureth all things.” 
There are many varieties of bad temper; some more 
or lc.s.s hurtful to our neighbour, some more or Ic'ss 
annoying to our.sclvcs ; but all spring from the same 
root. There arc also various spccie.s of good temper, 
which arc more or less fruitful in good, and in sj)read- 
ing happine.ss around. 

In the Marqui.s of Vainall's family, there were 
many excellent shades for the connoisseur in this 
branch of the constitution of the mind. Indolence 
was the characteristic trait of the Marqui.s’s mind— 
a desire of rest and ease ; he meddled with no one ; 
not from a love of “ following after peace,” but from 
the fear of being troubled. He sometimes gave alms, 
because people importuned him ; while a beggar 
might have lain at bis gate for ever, covered with 
sores, unrelieved, unassisted, provided he remained 



silent. lie cla.sscd all active well-doers, as well as all 
active evil-doers, together, as troublers of the peace. 
He was now near sixty years of age, and had obtain¬ 
ed for himself, amongst worldly people, the character 
of a (juict, inoffensive, peaceable man ; or, in the go.s- 
pel designation, “ jin unprolitable servant, a cum- 
berer of the ground.” 

('hristianlty turns all natural bents towards oiic 
great oljject. The love of case, which in the natural 
mind of the Manpiis of V ainall, led him to a conti¬ 
nual indulgence of personal (juiet, both of body and 
mind, woidd, in a converted state, have led him to 
moderation of his desires—to the following of peace 
with all men—and to a continual quiet endeavour to 
direct them to the Great Cause, by exhibition of the 
“ meeknc,ss and gentleness ol' (dirist.” 

(,'ontrasts not unfrequently meet in the matrimo¬ 
nial union ; and thi.s was cxemplilied in the Marquis’s 
ease, for theMarchioness had an active mind. Scheme 
after scheme lloated through her brain; and, as she 
believed that human intellect directed all things, hers 
was never at rest. She was riot, like the IMarquis, 
idly inoffensive; she was an active worker to obtain 
for herself and I'amily the good things of this world, 
and to avoid and put away what she considered as its 
evil things. Hut her mind was by no means capa¬ 
cious, and knew not how to occupy itself, even in the 
worldly things that would have been most conducive 
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to the low ends she had in view. Continual disap¬ 
pointment followed her plans, and ruffled her spirit. 
But, had her mind, such as it was, and her natural 
bent, been directed to the Christian’s first object, the 
glory of God, how powerfully would her natural qua¬ 
lities have conduced to render her a zealous promoter 
of good, an active and diligent servant in every good 
work, and one whose five talents had gained other 
five. 

Lady Jane partook more of her father’s temper 
than of her mother’s, with the addition of a sanguine 
cheerful disposition, which seemed her own peculiar 
characteristic, and led her to a careless happy enjoy¬ 
ment of tlie present, and almost to think that all 
would at last be well, alike to the wicked and the 
good. 

“ I will enjoy life while I may,” said she ; “ when 
I get old (of which she had no doubt,) then I will get 
gloomy aiitf*rcligious, and go to heaven when I die.” 
Had her heart been converted, she would probably 
have had strong faith in the ))romises of the gospel, 
with joy in the Lord ; and have committed, with un¬ 
feigned confidence, all her concerns into the hands of 
Him who judgeth righteously. She would have been 
“ careful for nothing,” and have taken “ no thought 
for the morrow.” 

Lady Maria also partook of the natural temper of 
her parents. Her own peculiar traits were thought- 
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fulness, and firmness approaching to obstinacy. She 
was a firm supporter of a certain class of moral du¬ 
ties, but a strong opposer of others. Neatness, order, 
regularity, decorum, were, with her, converted into 
love of dress, a selfish consideration of her own con¬ 
venience, and a straining at gnats. Christianity 
would have made her “ decent in all things, a re¬ 
deemer of the time.” 

Lady Amelia by nature resembled her father, but, 
in addition, was modest, timid, and sweet, and ear¬ 
nest to know what was good. Soon was she taught 
by the Scriptures, that self-denial was essential in a 
follower of Jesus; and she laboured in her own 
strength to turn her propensities to good. She had 
not yet learned to seek the strength that is made per¬ 
fect in weakness. 


Tlien (liHnb let other legislators 
Autl only Jesus legislate I'or me.'* 
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Hut to return to the young nienilicant, wliom we 
left wrapped up in her mother’s arms. She was just 
awakening from a refrcsliing slumber, as they de¬ 
scended the stair which led to Mr Donought’s kit¬ 
chen-door. 

Mr Donought was a professor of Christianity, and 
as such professed to relieve the virtuous poor. lie 
happened to be going into his own house at this mo¬ 
ment ; but, casting his eyes over the .stair, he descried 
Mrs Hell in her descent.—“■ Pray, where arc you 
going said he, as he saw her preparing to invade 
his premises. 

“ Deed, sir,” was the reply, “ hcarin’ ye was a 
charitable gentlemaiu I was just going to sec if you 
would help a needful woman.” 

“ I can relieve no person I do not know,” said Mr 
Donought; “ apply to the ])ari.sh.” 

“ Oh ! sir,” said Mrs Bell, “ if ye wad tak the trou¬ 
ble to inquire into my character.” 

“ I have no time to inquire into your character,” 
said he; “ go about your bu.sincss ;” and he went 
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into his study, to read in the Missionary Magazine 
the last accounts from Otaheite. 

Mrs Bell departed, and went down another stair. 
She did not know where she was going, or she would 
have thouglit twice, to use her own phrase. It was 
the house of Sir George Selflove, who was reading at 
his parlour window a new pamphlet, entitled, “ Prac¬ 
tical Ways and Mcans for Ameliorating the Condition 
of the Poor.” In a moment of pause and reflection, 
his eye caught the figure of the unfortunate Sarah ; 
he instantly rang the hell.—“ John,” said he to a 
footman, the prototype of his master in form and ex¬ 
pression of countenauce—“ John, tell that vagiibond 
I saw go down stairs just now—tell her to go off this 
moment, or I shall send her to Bridewell.” 

Yes, sir,” said John, who immediately went 
down stairs, delivered the message in person, and eon- 
eluded by shutting the door violently in the woman’s 
face. The noise awaked the infant, who began to 
cry in a manner so unmelodious, that Sir George was 
again disturbed. lie opened the window, and vented 
his wrath in blasphemous execrations—a language 
which they only love who are journeying to the place 
where it is continually spoken. 

“ lie’ll roast in hell for this,” thought Mrs Bell, 
with more pleasure than pain. 

She proceeded on her journey, and went next to 
I.ady iSIaria Murphy’s, whose character I have, al- 
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ready described, and wlio was a great favourite amongst 
a certain class of beggars, for her money was liberally 
bestowed, and, as Sarah Bell observed, “ she was nae 
owr faslieous about caracter.” 

Lady Maria sent her two and sixpence by her maid, 
and also ordered her some broth. 

Sarah having made on the whole a tolerable day's 
work, bethought her now of returning home to enjoy 
the fruit of her labours ; but it was one of her max¬ 
ims, seldom to let a begging day pass without acqui¬ 
ring a new friend, to adil to her list when old ones 
failed. Poor Sarah was well accustomed to meet with 
rebuffs from many, who, having known her long, had 
known no good. She had often heard of Mrs Miller, 
a very charitable lady, who went alxiut doing good ; 
but Sarah had certain forebodings of disagreeable in¬ 
vestigating propensities exercised by Mrs Miller, 
which had hitherto deterred her from applying in that 
quarter. But there are moments in the lives of all, 
when they seem im))clled to act quite contrary to their 
own ideas of prudence; and in one of these moments 
Sarah determined to call for Mrs Miller, and judge 
for herself. 

Mrs Miller was a widow, whose income was very 
limited; but she made this no pretence for turning 
away the poor that cried from her door. She had two 
sons and one daughter, who engrtrssed her warmest 
affections in no common degree; yet without engross- 



ing them to tlie exclusion of every other tie, human 
and divine. She was an evangelical Christian, and 
accordingly stigmatized as a Methodist. 

Sarah Bell here found admission into the kitchen, 
while the cook went to inform her mistress, “ that a 
poor, decent, wise-like body was below.” 

Mrs Miller was well experienced in the ways of 
beggars; she had first been an amateur, and was now 
a couuols.scur, of this unhappy class. Out of her wi- 
<low’s mite, she had contrived to feed many hungry, 
;ind clothe many naked. She had found in her own 
experience, that “ "J'hcre is that scattereth, and yet 
incrcaseth.” She addressed Mrs Bell in her usual 
gentle voice. (Vaniologists and physiognomist^ have 
their followers; but the voiceologists have never 
thoughtof arranging theirohservations into ascientific 
form. The tongue is, nevertheless, as certain an index 
to the mind, as any other part of the human frame. 
Mrs Miller had a soft, soothing, pitying, mellowed, 
firm voice, which belonged to no wavering, harsh, or 
unfeeling character.—“ Good woman,” said she to 
Sarah Bell, “ pray what have you got to say to me ?” 

“ f)! mem,” said Sarah, “ bearin’ ye was a charita¬ 
ble lady, I just cam’ to see if ye would tak’ compas¬ 
sion u])on a widow woman, that can neither work nor 
want.” 

Here she repeated the story with which my readers 
are already well aeijuainted. 
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“ Toor woman,” said Mrs Miller, “ if what you 
say be really true, you arc much to be pitied indeed 
and she took a pencil and a bit of paper out of her 
jjocket.—“ What is your name ? and where do you 
live ?” 

“ Sarah Bell,” was the reply,—“ Little Wark’s 
Close, near—” 

“ Oh, I know the place very well,” said Mrs Mil¬ 
ler, interrupting her ; “ I have often been there. 
Have you anything from the town, or from any so¬ 
ciety ?"—“ Nothing, mem.”—“ Have you never ap¬ 
plied —“ Never, mcm.”—“ How have you contri¬ 
ved to support yourself F"—“ I’oorly enough ; just 
what ony gude Christian like yoursel pleases to gic 
me.”—“ 1 ho))e you arc a good Christian yourself,” 
said Mrs Miller.—“ I had much need,” was the re¬ 
ply.—“ What church do you sit in This was ra¬ 
ther a puzzling question to Mrs Bell, as she made Sun¬ 
day literally a day of rest. However, having her wits 
abouther,she luckily recollected the name of the near¬ 
est church to her, and answcr'xl, “ A Vacs me for my 
soul! I’ve ill gettin’ out; it’s no ilka Sabbath I can 
get out wi’ these weary bairns; but whenever I can, 
I gang to Mr Humps’s kirk.” 

“ I fear you will not get much instruction there.” 

“ I fear no,” said Sarah Bell, who made a rule 
never to contradict her betters, when she was in her 
profession of beggar. 
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“ Vou had better hear Mr Mansfield, my poor 
woman,” said Mrs Miller. 

“ Waes me,” said Sarah, “ where am I to get 
a seat in Mr Mansfield’s the very passages are 
crowded to the mouth ; and rich nor poor can get 
a seat for love or money.”—“ But if you go early,” 
rejoined Mrs Miller, “ there are benches in the pas¬ 
sages, where those who have no scats are entitled to 
sit.” 

“ Aw'cel, mein,” said Sarah, “ I’se try next Sab¬ 
bath ; though troth (casting her eyes upon her shoes) 
my clai.se arc in such a state. I’m ashamed to be 
seen.” 

“ God looketh upon the heart,” said Mrs Miller, 
“ and he is more likely to provide you clothes if you 
despise the shame of tattered garments in eagerness 
to hear his word. Ah ! if the ])oor, and also the rich, 
were as eager in hungering and thirsting after rightc- 
ousiie.ss as after the meat which perisheth, they would 
not so often go empty away.” 

“ That’s true,” said Mrs Bell,—a phrase which she 
found convenient, as a reply to all assertions which 
she did not thoroughly understand, and did not find 
it convenient to contradict. 

“ Have you a Bible continued Mrs Miller.— 
“ Oh ay, mem—what could I do without the Bihlc 
'I'his was a lie; her lliblc had been long since sold, 
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and was always the article she first discovered she 
could do best without. 

“ I trust you read it daily,” said Mrs Miller, “ and 
that God has opened its precious truths to your 
mind.” 

“ Mamma, mamma,” said a voice, which Mrs Mil¬ 
ler immediately recognized to be her son’s. It was 
the hour she generally devoted to instructing him ; 
and as her domestic duties never were neglected in 
the midst of her charitable occupations, she gave Sa¬ 
rah Bell sixpence ; and, })romising to inquire farther 
about her, she dismissed her for the present. 

“ I’se warrant she’ll ne’er think mair < ” thought 

Mrs Bell to herself; “ wae’s me ! i s a -impit like 
sum to gie a body; I think, considering the gude ad¬ 
vice was sae jilcnty, the money might hae been mair. 
Commend me to Lady Maria Mur|)hy,who aye sends 
me half-a-crown, and nae advice ava. I see Mrs Mil¬ 
ler’s W'ay is a bushel of advice and sixpence.” But 
Sarah was now tired, both of reflecting and walking, 
and proceeded on her way homewards. She extracted 
a few shillings from people, too indolent to inquire in¬ 
to the state of the poor, yet too compassionate to turn 
away from misery without giving relief. 

The relief they think they are giving to the jioor 
is actual selfishness, and an effort to relieve them¬ 
selves. It is an amiable weakness we must own ; but 
oh ! how unlike the charity of Christians ! AVhere is 
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the self-clenia] ? where is the love, without which eha- 
rity “ is sounding brass, or tinkling cymbals ?” Yet, 
doubtless, there are many occasions where Christians 
are precluded from inquiring minutely into the state 
of the poor. 'I'hen let not the hand of charity with¬ 
hold the mite—“ the tribute which the happy to the 
unhappy owebut let them hope, that what is given 
from love to Christ, may be Heaven-directed. 

Sarah Hell reached home in safety ; she gave six¬ 
pence to each of her sons, who w'cnt and provided 
themselves as they could She sent one of them to 
buy her a bottle of whisky. Her neighbours, Lucky 
Illcarcyes, and John Maesnuff, joined her carouse; 
they i.iunk till they were, as usual, more than half 
intoxi''!>ted. 

Mrs Bell, "ink hi sleep, forgot her cares, her po¬ 
verty, and her sins. She found her little babe pre¬ 
served by Providence, and sleeping safely beside her 
in the morning. The sinful mother arose, and re¬ 
flecting upon her yesterday’s occupation, having a bit 
of paper, and pen and ink, she wrote as follows to 
Lady Amelia Truefcel. 

'!’<) TIIK lllGHT Honouhaulk Lauyshii’, 
Laky Amilia Tiiukfkel, 

I take the liberty of writen to your oncrable lady¬ 
ship, to say, that I clean forgot to askc your lady- 
shi 2 fs leave to ca’ my jioor bairn after your ladyship. 
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She is to get her name, God willing, on Sabbath next. 
I’m the !)carer ov this mysell, and wait your lady¬ 
ship’s pleasure. 

Your humble Servant, 

Sarah Bell. 

This letter excited great laughter in the family of 
My Lord; but Lady Amelia being differently moved, 
went down in person, assured Sarah Bell of her con¬ 
sent, and promised to send her maid with a cap for the 
occasion. The cap was made and sent; and accord¬ 
ingly, at the Reverend Dr Dumps’s kirk, the child, 
held up by Beter Mackic, an oe of S.-iral ’.s, was chris¬ 
tened by the name of Amelia, after her ocncfactrcss. 
Lady Amelia Truefcel. 

Mrs Bell, who made the mo.st of every thing, wrot(^ 
similar letters to all her friends, ohering the name; 
but Amelia was the actual name of our heroine. She 
also made a good deal about this period, by writing 
letters, soliciting assistance for paying her rent. Little 
Amelia throve a.s well and bett r than couhl have been 
expected in this dwelling <>f darkncs.s, the abode of a 
benighted soul, whose deeds were evil. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I sii Ai.T, not pretend to enter into the difficult ques¬ 
tion of how and when a soul may be converted from 
‘hirkness to light. \V c have high authority for recom¬ 
mending unto all repentance towards God, springing 
from a deep sense of their own unworthincss; and 
high enconragcnneirt to use our most strenuous efforts 
for the performance of the duties of morality, accord¬ 
ing to the lofty standard of Christianity, not accord¬ 
ing to the s])ccious self-righteous views of philoso- 
])hcrs, or the fictions and flimsy webs of romance. 

There are many who appear full of amiable quali¬ 
ties, whose humility is but concealed pride, and whose 
light is but darkness. They seek to know the truth; 
but false is their pilot, deceitful is their light, and 
they arc tossed for ever amidst the shoals t)f error, 
and sink at last in the quicksands of sin.—And, alas! 
there arc a still greater number, who, trusting in them¬ 
selves that they arc righteous, reject the truth, and 
ho]ic not in the righteousness of their Redeemer. 
How just was the observation of a pious Christian, 
who, when he heard it aflirmed in church, “ that man 
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had no right to expect any interest in Christ, if he 
had not fulHlled his part, and done all that lay in his 
power,” thought if that were true, none but little chil¬ 
dren could be saved ; for he did not believe that any 
who had lived to maturity had done all the good they 
could, and avoided all the evil that they might. 

Yet not of this description was Lady Amelia True- 
fcel. She daily searched the Scriptures; and the time 
was fast approaching, when her mind was to receive 
the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. Yet re¬ 
pentance towards God, and sorrow for sin, were dif- 
licult to a young mind, whose natural depravity had 
never been called forth ; who had not been tempted 
nor tried ; and who as yet knew not what was in her 
own evil heart. Her character was very different from 
that of her mother and sisters.—She endeavoured to 
follow out the morality of the Bible; they followed 
the morality received in the world. But the humbling 
characteristic doctrines, which distinguish Christi¬ 
anity from all other religions, were alike unknown to 
Lady Amelia, as to her inothcr and sisters. 

She agreed with them in thinking there was much 
ill the Bible not intended for our understanding; but 
charity, she was persuaded, was there commanded, 
in terms not to be misunderstood. She followed cha¬ 
rity, as pleasing to God, and as a plain command of 
her Saviour ; she believed in part, and acted consci¬ 
entiously according to her belief. 
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she would have given “ all her goods to feed the 
poor she would have given “ her body to be burn¬ 
ed but she had not learned to feel that her prayers 
and alms, imperfect and defiled, were but the feeble 
efforts of a child. 

I ciist tJiem at thy feet; my only pica 
Is what it was, depemiencc upon thee/’ 


Her mother and .sisters would have made no sacri¬ 
fice whatever ; they believed that the just would go 
to Heaven, and in their own eyes they were just, 
'riiey either paid or meant to pay their debts; they 
were charitable, for when they had any money to 
."ipare, they gave it to the poor. They asserted that 
they kept all the commandments, and on this ground 
were entitled to Heaven. Alas! in many of them they 
failed, even in the letter; and the spirit of all of them 
was to them unknown. Their hearts were not right 
towards God ; they sought not the knowledge of the 
truth, and what they sought not, they (iid not obtain. 

But Lady Amelia daily and carefully sought the 
Lord, and acted on what was already revealed to her. 

Things were in this state in the family of the Mar¬ 
quis of Vainall, when his Lordship’s ci~dcva>i/ tutor, 
the wealthy Rector of Passaway, the Reverend Dr 
Pelham, and his wife, bethought them of availing 
themselves of the Marqui.s’s frequent invitations of 
spending a month or two with him in lulinburgh. 
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Accordingly, on the day they had fixed, they arrived 
in a comfortable chaise and pair, with a pug, named 
Cupid, seated between them ; a gentleman’s gentle¬ 
man, and a lady’s maid upon the dickey. Such was 
the live stock. An imperial was upon the top of the 
carriage ; a large trunk behind ; and in the inside, 
innumerable band boxes, and wig-boxes, and writing- 
boxes, and work-boxes, all intimating great care in 
the adornment of the outward man and woman, or 
else a long intended sojourn. In the front pocket, 
there were biscuits for Cujrid, and hoji-hons innume¬ 
rable for his mistress. In the ])ocket, at Dr Pelham’s 
side, there was the last Keview; Ilishop Bigot’s “ Ad- 
dre.ss to the Clergy of his Diocese on tl]c rapid Pro¬ 
gress of Methodismthe “ A rt of I ’reserving 11 eal tli 
and Dataway’s Treatise upon the Gout. ()n tlie side 
of Mrs Pelham, there were two or three volumes ol’ 
La Belle Assemblee, and two new novels by ]\lr.s 
Singaway ; one entitled “ Heart and no Heartthe 
other, “ The Fatal Bing.” 

These valuable meats for the mind were seized and 
carried out by their respective owners ; while the 
other articles were consigned to the abigail and valet. 

The Doctor and his Lady were received with o])en 
arms in the hospitable mansion of the Marqjjis; and 
as there was no company expected, they were solicit¬ 
ed to disj)ense with the ceremony of dressing before 
dinner. But this by no means suited the ta.ste of Mrs 
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I’olham, who considered tliat day as lost, in which she 
had no opportunity of shewing her taste in dress. She 
therefore retired to study an elegant undress, which 
cost her more trouble than putting on one of her puli' 
robes would have done. 

Dr I’elham had been educated at Oxford; and a 
living being offered him, he recognized all the articles 
of the Church of England as a matter of course; but 
instead of speaking of his faith, we shall leave it to 
speak for itself. In his youth, he danced, hunted, and 
played on the violin, and was an adept at whist, and 
all other gentlemanly recreations. When at the Ilec- 
tory, he preached every Sunday an elegant short dis¬ 
course, in which there was no other evil than the sin 
of oniis.sion. lie was now 70; the dancing, hunting, 
and violin were given up, and left him more time for 
his bottle and his whist. And, as after a life of labour, 
rest is permissible, he .spent six months of the year in 
travelling for the recovery of his health, (for all mo¬ 
ral people exj)cct to live for ever) with Mrs Eelham. 
This kindred soul was invested in the form of a little 
elresscd-out Englishwoman, some years younger than 
her mate. They had no children, and their affections 
all centered in their own peculiar pleasures ; his, in 
what he called comforts, but what might be more just¬ 
ly termed luxury ; hers in dress and company. Eut 
as women have more besom iVaimer than men, to fill 
all the vacuums of her soul, she had a pug-dog, the 
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aforementioned Cupid, who might he said, like the 
King of France, never to die, as a successor to his 
name and honours was immediately appointed upon 
the death of each incumbent. This was Cupid the 5th, 
who had the honour of accompanying them on their vi¬ 
sit to Scotland; and he was received, along with those 
who might b^called his adopted parents, witli all tlie 
hospitality usually practised at the Marquis of V'ain- 
alls. 

As there was no company at the Marquis’s house 
on the day of their arrival, the Doctor and his ancient 
pupil had am})le time to talk over old stories, llcing 
jovial companions, the bottle was passed freely ; and 
the Marquis felt assured that no undue excess could 
be committed in company witli a clergyman of advan¬ 
ced years, and elevated station in the (nuireli of Eng¬ 
land. 

lleing of a communicative turn, when the ladies 
left the room, he made known to Dr Pelham the very 
unpleasant turn (as he termed it) that his daughter 
Amelia had taken. “ How it ha, seized tlu! girl I do 
not know,” said he; “ but the disease only slieweil 
itself palpably about a month ago, though it must 
have been much longer than that working in her 
mind." He then described the symptoms, amongst 
which were, ‘‘ reading of the llible, observance of the 
Sabbath, lovt' of beggars," \c. 
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Dr Pelham shook his head. “ I sincerely hope she 
is not an actual Methodist,” said he. 

“ Why, I cannot actually say,” answered the Mar¬ 
quis, “ what are her private opinions, nor do I very 
well know what the Methodist tenets are. I have al¬ 
ways kept my head clear of these matters, and have 
made it a point never to bewilder my brain on any 
such subjects. I am sure you will acknowledge that 
I anf in the right.” 

“ Perfectly so,” rcjdied Dr Pelham; “ and with¬ 
out intending to flatter you, I wish all would follow 
your example in that as well as in many other mat¬ 
ters. You arc an honest man, my lord, and an ho¬ 
nest man is the noblest work of God. Tell me what 
sect will dare to contradict that sentiment.” 

The Marquis bowed, and took the comjiliment as 
;i just tril)utc to his merits. 

“ Strange times,” continued Dr Pelham, “ when 
boarding-school misses pretend to teach us." 

“ I cannot say Amelia is dictatorial to others,” 
said the Marquis ; “ but strangely obstinate in main¬ 
taining her own opinions when attacked. I cannot 
allow myself to think that the girl is an actual Me¬ 
thodist. She goes regularly with her mother and sis¬ 
ters to Dr Sweetley’s every Sunday. Indeed I al¬ 
ways make a point to go there myself, when I have 
no particular engagement. ’Tis a proper example 
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that every nobleman and gentleman should set to his 
servants. I cannot approve of my neighbour Mr 
Freethink, who never enters a church. I’cople ought 
to seem to believe these things. I know many worthy 
people in England who go to their private pews, 
where they arc not much seen, and read the news¬ 
papers, all for the sake of example. The fact is, w e 
hav'c no hold over the common people in any other 
way. But let us be moderate in all things. Now what 
is very ridiculous in Amelia’s character, is, that no¬ 
thing will make her miss church; though she should 
be up ever so late on Saturday night, still she ri.ses 
to go to church on Sunday.” 

“ From what you tell me, I fear she is a little bit,” 
said Dr Pelham. “ How can you account for her ha¬ 
ving taken that turn Has she been associating with 
any of these wild sectarians 

“ Not that I know of,” said the Marquis; “ she 
was always a quiet girl; but the Alarchioncss did a 
very rash thing, contrary to my advice, in taking in¬ 
to the family, as waitijig maid for her daughter, a 
decided Presbyterian.” 

“ There it is,” said Dr Pelham, “ that would 
finish it; 1 have no doubt she has been throwing in 
a word now and then ; you may depend upon it; they 
are like the Catholics in that respect; they leave no 
stone unturned to make converts. ’Tis just the same 
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with US in Dundcrshirc; would you believe it, I 
often preach to cinjity benches, when my neighbour 
Faithful draws the whole country after him, with his 
methodistical rant ?” 

“ 'I'hcy are a sad set,” said the Marquis j “ and 
I have no doubt they arc either acting a part, or are 
the tools of disaffected people. I wonder government 
does not interfere ; I would really make it sedition 
to attend a Methodist meeting. My friend Free- 
think, TMcmbcr for the Borough of Buyall, has se¬ 
rious thoughts of laying a bill before I’arliament to 
this cllcct. I mean for the suppression of Fanaticism 
and Methodism ; for I hear they are really spread 
iiig over the country to a most alarming degree.” 

Dr I’clliam shook his head once more. “ Why, 
my lord, there is a great deal of good principle in 
that suggestion ; but I think such a bill could have 
no salutary effect in the present disturbed state of 
the country ; for, in general, leave these fanatics free¬ 
dom in religious points, and they are very loyal sub¬ 
jects, however they may be made the dupes of de¬ 
signing men. Indeed, it is one of their tenets to pay 
tribute to Ciesar.” 

“ It is difficult to come at the truth in every case,” 
said the Marquis; “ but, as you remark, it may be 
better to leave them alone at present, and of two evils 
to choose the least.—Better be overstocked with Me¬ 
thodists than radical reformers in our country. We 
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cannot surely accuse the radicals, cither liigh or low, 
of being too religious. 

“ True,” said Pelham; “ but cannot people be mo¬ 
derate in all things, like you and I ?—Take my word 
for it, too much religion is as bad as too little.—‘ Be 
not righteous overmuch,’ saith Solomon.” 

“ I thought that had been in the Revelations,” 
said the Marquis. 

“ Oh, no,” said Pelham ; “ I thought you used to 
be better acquainted with the Scriptures.” 

“ I know them tolerably well,” said the Marquis; 
“ but I cannot be expected to know them so intimate¬ 
ly as a divine of your age and experience.” 

“ Certainly not, my lord, 'tis not your vocation; 
but, would you believe it, some of those low mctlio- 
distical fellows pretend to know more about the mat¬ 
ter than cither you or 1To be sure, I allow they 
have the words of the Bible at their linger ends, but 
it is the height of presumption and ])ridc in them, to 
pretend to know their meaning better than old re¬ 
spectable divines.” 

“ High ])resumption indeed,” said the Manjuis. 

“ Nevertheless it is a certain fact, I assure you, 
my lord. However, I shall preach for my friend Dr 
Sweetly next Sunday, and I hope I shall be able, 
now you have put me upon the ground, to say some¬ 
thing that may have an effect upon Dady Amelia. 
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From the jiecouHt you give me of her, I do uot think 
slie is as yet thoroughly ruined.” 

“ This is truly kind of you,” said the Marquis; 
“ come, let us take a glass of wine to her reforma¬ 
tion.” 

“Nomore, my lord; I have already finished my 
bottle of claret. Moderation in all things, you know, 
is our motto.” 

So saying, they arose, and took possession of the 
arm-chairs on each side of the fire; the conversation 
by degrees began to flag; and, alternately nodding, 
they fell fast asleep. 

Soft tones were heard in the drawing-room. Lady 
Maria sung, “ Gently touch the warbling lyre,” to 
the harp. Mrs Pelham sat as auditor, with Cupid 
upon her knee, doing all she could to keep him quiet. 
Mrs Pelham had no feeling for music, and indeed 
little for anything; hut she knew that it was proper 
to hold her tongue, and to have on her listening face, 
when ladies of quality were so good as play on the 
harj), and sing to her. 

When Lady Maria paused, Mrs Pelham express¬ 
ed her admiration in the following terms:—“ Beau¬ 
tiful, beautiful indeed ! Will you he so good as play 
that over again ? How very well a lady looks at the 
harp ! What a beautiful piece of furniture it is ! 1 
really must get Dr Pelham to buy us one when 
we go home. Our drawing-room wants something 
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sadly at one end next the low window. Nothing 
would suit it but a harp—a table would be awkward; 
and flowers bring so many insects, that I am quite 
sick of them. How beautifully it is gilded! Ileally 
the flounce of your gown, and your white shoe looks 
very pretty peeping out amongst the gold. But do, 
pray, give us that over again, or something a little 
more lively. Can you play The Woodpecker, or The 
Flower Girl, or- 

“ Here is a beautiful march of Handel’s,” said 
Lady Maria, who had by this time discovered that 
she might as well please herself, as she had observed 
that Mrs Pelham would not have distinguished Han¬ 
del’s touch from an ordinary hand-organ. But Mrs 
Pelham could listen to words, though she could not 
attend to music; and she yawned, and caressed 
Cupid. 

Lady Maria had no notion of accommodating 
either her conversation or her music to people of small 
minds; she was in all things a self-plcascr. But 
Lady Amelia, who really wished to make all happy 
around her, sat down in her sister’s place, and played 
what was quite opposed to her own fine taste,—airs, 
words and music adapted to the ears and associa¬ 
tions of Mrs Pelham, who was now really animated 
and charmed. 

Lady Amelia relished as little, if not less, than her 
sister, the conversation, or what jnight be more pro- 
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pcrly designated, die triding gossij) of Mrs Pelham ; 
but hope in all things gilds the future to young 
minds, and it cheered her with the prospect of better 
things when her father and Dr Pelham should join 
them. It promised to her inexperienced mind, that 
the Doctor, being a clergyman, and one who pro¬ 
fessed to know the Scriptures, would surely support 
her in all her schemes of benevolence, and be able, 
from the treasure of his collected wisdom, to give her 
infiinnation on the points dearest to her heart. In the 
meantime, she ventured to ask Mrs Pelham, if it had 
been a severe winter for the poor in their part of 
I'ingland ? 

I know very little about what you call the poor,” 
said Mrs Pelham; “ but I’m sure summer and winter 
are equally severe upon the rich ; for the poor-rates 
exceed all belief.—I cannot say I ever spoke to any 
of the poor about us,” continued she, “ but I hear 
and believe they arc an idle, thankless, worthless 
set.” 

'I'he Marchioness here uttered her voice in sup¬ 
port and confirmation of the sentiments delivered by 
i\lrs PeUiam, and added, that the poor were the 
same everywhere—an idle dirty race, who preyed 
u])on the rich, and made dupes of the good-natured of 
both sexes,—glancing a look full of meaning at Lady 
Amelia. “ Put, talking of the poor,” said she, “ 1 
know no man so benevolent as my friend Dr I’urdie 
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It would really fill you with admiration the traits 
that I could tell you of him. Do you know he sits an 
hour every forenoon reading to Lord John Puff, who 
has had a paralytic stroke; and he gave twenty pounds 
out of his own pocket, to my certain knowledge, to 
the poor Handtomouths.” 

My readers are already acquainted with those two 
great actions of Dr Purdie; but the Marchioness 
made it a rule, whenever benevolence or charity was 
mentioned, to repeat them, as a proof, that what she 
deemed real charity was only practised by those who 
held the most moderate tenets in religion. 

“ He must be a charming man,” said Mrs Pel¬ 
ham. 

“Oh! the very best of men,” said the Marchioness. 
“ I never knew such a man.” 

’Tis strange, the enthusiastic admiration bestowed 
by worldlings upon what may be called the compara¬ 
tively easy, gentlemanly parts of charity ; wliile the 
exertions and unwearied self-denial practised by 
Christians in this branch of thei’* duty, are often pass¬ 
ed over in silence ; and, when noticed, turned into 
ridicule. But “ the world will love its own” in this, 
as in all other things. 

Dr Pelham and the Marquis having finished their 
nap, came to take their share in this conversazione ; 
and Lady Amelia sat with eager eyes and listening 
(-ars, to hear the words of wisdom she expected to 
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flow from the lips of Dr Pelham. But in the course 
of a short time she made the discovery, that it does 
not always follow, that a clergyman and pious Chris¬ 
tian arc one and the same character, and that there 
was too much truth in a frequent observation of her 
father’s, that clergymen were only men. 
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CilAPTEll VIl. 

Ali. who have been aecustonied to sleep out of their 
own houses, or to pay visits that have been intended 
to last for days, weeks, or months, must have ob¬ 
served, that perfect ease in a new habitation never 
takes place, till after having enjoyed a good sleep, 
and felt assured that the beds are comfortable. It 
was not then till the day after their arrival, that Dr 
and Mrs Pelham felt quite at home. 

The Marquis and Dr Pelham passed the forenoon 
in walking up and down, and seeing some of the nu¬ 
merous improvements of Edinburgh; and Mrs Pel¬ 
ham found full occupation in superintending her 
maid in the task of unpacking and arranging the va¬ 
rious contents of the Imperial. She had also sub¬ 
jects of agreeable reflection, or rather anticijiation, 
for the Marchioness had received a ticket for her fc 
a ball that evening at the Honourable Mrs Siilaslfs, 
and till the happy moment when dressing shoul f 
commence, the dinner, whist, and a little gossi])ing. 
helped to feather the wings of time. 

About eleven o’clock at night the Marchioness 
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having given the last touches to her complexion, 
stepped into her coach along with her daughters. 
Lady Maria and I^ady Amelia, and Mrs Pelham. 
Lady Jane having danced till four o’clock the morn¬ 
ing before, and being completely knocked up, was 
unable to accompany them. 

“ My girls are so delicate,” said their mother, 
“ they arc really quite upfit for a winter’s campaign. 
Amelia, upon the whole, is the stoutest, yet she is 
the laziest creature, and would absolutely sleep the 
whole night.” 

This ball was given on the 29tli of February, 
which is perhaps the time when gaiety is at its 
height, and when a ball is carried on with the great¬ 
est spirit and vivacity. About April, which is ge¬ 
nerally the last dregs of an Edinburgh winter, the 
aspect of the ball-rooms is very different. They 
may then be compared to gardens in the end of sum¬ 
mer ; the beauties are faded, and so arc the flowers, 
and nought retains the appearance of freshness but 
the evergreens, or, as the wall-flowers of the ball¬ 
room may be called, the ever-reds, “ whose com¬ 
plexion comes as the maid fetches and carries it.” 

But even the break-up balls have their advocates. 

“ Much may be said on both sides,” Mrs Supwell 
used to say; “ If I am not in town early in the 
season, I prefer giving it late. Like game, or any 
other rarity, the first and the last is always what is 
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most esteemed. Besides, if I give any entertainment 
in the meridian of the winter, the whole world are 
in town ; my house will only hold half of my world, 
and t’other half' are offended; at the very time when 
they are complaining of the bore of being obliged to 
go to so many balls. But by chusing my time, all my 
friends who are in town arc invited; the rest are rid 
of a bore, and fully satisfied with my sincerity, when 
I pay them off with regrets for their absence.” 

The Honourable Mrs Chimein agreed with Mrs 
Supwell, that her reasons were unanswerable; but 
she also agreed with Mrs Splash, that she had chosen 
well in selecting the S9th of February for her J( 
Home. ’Twas the midnight hour when Lady Amelia 
sat down to breathe at the end of a long dance, while 
her partner, being an enthusiast in dancing, left her 
for a few minutes to secure another of his f'avouritc.s 
for the next dance. “ Miserable and unsatisfying 
are the pleasures of the worldling.” This Lady 
Amelia felt, though without any idea of sin in the 
conformity. “It must, it must be my own disct)ntcnted 
heart, (thought she) ; yet surely there are pleasure.s 
in this world of a higher order; there are pleasures 
in a better taste. Can gilded lamps with nature’s 
stars compare ?" and she sighed as she sat down near 
a window, of which the curtains were drawn up to 
give air. Her meditations, however, were speedily 
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intcrrapted by the approach of Captain Skipwell, a 
hero amongst belles, a beau of beaux, whose heart 
was in his heels, and whose heels were in his heart, 
lie was a delightful creature—a pleasant fellow—^full 
of life, full of vivacity. Who was not happy to 
have Skipwell for a partner.^ How much laughter 
was excited by his jokes! How many smiles were 
tributes called forth by his repartees! He was the 
life of this, and of all balls !—He had gained a cha¬ 
racter which Sir Isaac Newton could not have attain¬ 
ed, and which rendered him invaluable, as the pro¬ 
moter of life in every form; and thi.s character sat 
upon him with ease; he looked the character; he 
was the character; he acted not the character; it 
cost him no cllbrt; he feared not to lose it, and the 
misses all felt, and declared, that he was a fascinating 
beau. 

Captain Skipwcll stepped up to Lady Amelia, and 
lR)wed with the air of a man who was never refused. 
Lady Amelia could scarcely hear, amidst the sound 
of the music, what were the words which should 
have met her car; but the air, the look, the motion 
with his hand, all said, in terms not to be misunder¬ 
stood, “ You will not refuse to dance with mc.^” 
Accustomed to oblige, she arose amidst the envy of 
many a neglected fair, and thus happy in a partner, 
.she prepared to cross hands, and perform the duties 
of an ordinary country-dance ; but her lively part- 
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ner gave turns ordinary and extraordinary, he twist¬ 
ed her round, and whirled her down, till the gentle 
composed Lady Amelia sighed to find pleasure was 
toil. 

The Marchioness viewed them with approving 
eyes. She knew that Captain Skipwell was heir to 
six thousand a-year, and would liavc thought a 
daughter of hers indolent indeed, wdio could have 
wearied with such a prospect in view.—“ Amelia 
looks tired,” thought she; “ but a little fatigue is 
well worth enduring, could she but dance herself into 
six thousand a-ycar.” 

Dr Spleen was seated by the Marchioness; he was 
a young old gentleman, or rather an old young gen¬ 
tleman,—not . that I mean to say, that he had an 
old head upon young shoulders, but he w'a.s a young 
man who saw the follies of youth, with as little al¬ 
lowance, as an old bachelor of seventy. His remarks 
were generally severe, and, of course, as offensive as 
all truths .spoken in plain language must ever be to 
cars polite. He remarked to tlie Marchione.ss, that 
Captain Skipwell was one of the few young men who 
danced with energy before supper. 

“ For my part,” said he, “ I would never allow a 
daughter of mine to remain till the intoxication takes 
place.” 

“ The what.^” said the Marchioness, with sur¬ 
prise. 
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“ Tlie intoxication,” repeated i^pleen, “ which 1 
have remarked invariably takes place, more or less, 
after supper, and is the reason why the dancing goes 
on with so much more spirit than before. It is, 
in reality, the stimulus that whirls them from the 
top of the dance to the bottom in a moment, and 
imparts such a spirit, that their progress seems only 
impeded by the wall at the end.” 

"I'is a strange contradiction in human nature, that 
almost all unconverted people enjoy ill-natured re¬ 
marks, though, at the same time, they dislike the 
person from whom they proceed. 

The Marchioness experienced this in conversing 
with Dr Spleen, who, finding her apparently amused, 
though expressing herself shocked, continued his re¬ 
marks with the same truth, and the same ill-nature; 
but increasi))g in force and strength of expression, 
as all pleasant ill-natured people do. 

“ The heat is insufferable,” said he; “ allow me 
to bring you a little negus and without waiting 
for an answer, he resigned his seat, which was im¬ 
mediately seized by a character of a totally different 
description. Sir .lames Sempil. 

He was a middle-aged man, and every one said, 
—“ What a pleasant good tempered man Sir .James 
Sempil is !”—He bowed softly, smiled as he bowed, 
.and bowed as he sat down. 

“ What a ch,arming ball!” said lu?. 
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“ Delightful!” said the Marchioness. 

“It quite enlivens my spirits to see so many 
people happy. What a benevolent-hearted woman 
Mrs Splash is; she delights in making people 
happy !” 

“ And old people too,” said the Marchioness, 
casting a glance into the corners where heads and 
faces, on which time had laid some touches, presented 
themselves to view. 

“ What pretty girl is that,” said Sir James, taking 
out his glass, “ who is dancing with Captain Skijv 
well.?” 

“ ’Tis my daughter,” said the Marchioness—“ Did 
you not know her 

“ Really I did not; she is looking so uncommon¬ 
ly well. Not,” said he, correcting himself, “ tliat I 
do not always think her pretty; but to-night she 
looks beautiful.” 

“ The girl is well enough, but she is no beauty ; 
Jane is the beauty,” said the Marchioness. 

“ Pardon me—allow me to dissent, without differ¬ 
ing from you. You have, in my opinion, more than 
one beauty in your family.” 

“ Beauty is but a fading flower,” said the Mar¬ 
chioness, “ and, as I tell my daughters, lasts but a 
very few years.—Are you going to stay long.? I feel 
a little weary.” 
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“ Oh ! to the very end,” replied Sir Janies; “ I 
would not pay Mrs Splash so bad a compliment as 
to leave her charming ball before it was finished.” 

“ I think I shall do so too,” rejoined the Mar¬ 
chioness ; “ for it is very unkind and awkward to 
one’s friends to leave them in the lurch whrai the 
pleasure of the evening is over.” 

“ With me,” said Sir James, “ the pleasure is never 
over till the last dance; but I see Mrs Splash look¬ 
ing as if in search of some one for a partner for one 
of her friendless misses. I shall go and offer my 
services; for a friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

The Marchioness could not help admiring his good 
nature, when contrasted with the temper of her for¬ 
mer companion; but gave the preference to the amu¬ 
sing qualities of Spleen. “ ’Tis possible to be too 
sweet,” thought she. She had fallen into her usual 
train of castle-building. On the foundation of this 
long dance, she had built the superstructure of a 
match between Amelia and Captain Skipwell—when 
the Captain came up to her, his vivacity a little aba¬ 
ted, to express his regret for the loss of his fair partner. 

“ In .spite of my entreaties, and the delights of the 
ball,” said he, “ she cruelly insisted on going home.” 

“ What!—already !—and only one o’clock!” said 
the Marchioness, with some chagrin. “ She is a sin¬ 
gularly lazy creature that girl. What shall I say, 
and what will Mrs Splash think of her F" 
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Mrs Splash, however, never asked ; and Mrs 
Splash never thought of the matter; and the ball 
went on very well without her. The labourers in the 
fashionable world continued their occupations till to¬ 
wards five, when the music ceased—the tea was hand¬ 
ed about—the doors were opened—and those who 
had drained pleasure to the dregs departed. Other 
sounds now had their turn—the chairmen’s vocifera¬ 
tions in their native Gaelic—the opening of doors, 
creaking of poles, tread of feet, &c. &c. At last all 
died away, and the beauties found themselves before 
their looking-glasses, yawning, and unsatisfied; while 
their wearied Abigails, who had been poring over 
novels, en attendant, unpinned their locks, and gave 
freedom to their curls. Some wasted a little more 
time in talking over the joys that were past; otliers, 
overcome with fatigue, hastened to bed—all alike for¬ 
getful of the God who made them. A few whose re¬ 
ligion was form, hurried over their formal prayer, 
and, self-satisfied, fell fast asleep. 

The Marchioness, on coming home, observed a 
light in Amelia’s room ; and feeling a little curiosity 
to know how she was employed, stepped in, and found 
her in her dressing-gown, reading the Bible. 

“ Why, girl, what, in the name of wonder, have 
you been putting off your time with 't You might as 
well have been at the ball. I shall be in bed before 
you yet. What have you been about 
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“ Mamma,” said Amelia, blushing, “ you know I 
cannot go to bed without saying my prayers and read¬ 
ing my Bible.” 

“ Well, there can be no objections to that—I say 
ray prayers also ; but I’m sure you may perform your 
devotions in live minutes. The Bible forbids you to 
say long prayers, you know.” 

“ Ah, mamma ! when I come in from a baU, the 
music sounds in my ears—the gay figures float before 
my eyes—and sometimes the conversation I have 
heard recurs to my imagination. I cannot all at once 
collect my thoughts; and my Bible tells me I must 
not draw near to God with.my lips, when my heart 
is far from him.” 

“ Nonsense! How can you allow such vagaries to 
enter your mind F You are becoming the strangest 
girl I ever knew. However, you have nearly had 
time to perform all your tasks in proper form now, 
so go to your bed, and take care you do not put such 
nonsensical ideas into the heads of your sisters. Good 
night, my dear ; I hope you will live to be wiser.” 

Ijady Amelia sighed, and thought, Oh that I 
knew what was right!—“ There can be no harm in 
a ball,” said she to herself—“ a ball is surely an in¬ 
nocent amusement, and I ought to enjoy innocent 
amusement; but no amusement can be innocent which 
makes me neglect my duty to God ; therefore, though 
a ball is harmless, to stay too late at a ball is very 
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wrong. God forgive me for tlie many times I have 
offended in this point!” 

Lady Amelia had been an Edinburgh belle for 
three years ; and there was a time when more self- 
denial than was now exerted, would have been requi¬ 
site to wake her fly from scenes usually alluring to 
the young and the gay. But the strong enthusiastic 
love of what was really lovely, and of truly good re¬ 
port, had taken possession of her mind. Her con¬ 
science was tender, and though still on the false 
ground of working out a righteousness of her own, 
yet sincere and humble were her efforts to know the 
truth, and far, far above the ordinary standard of 
self-righteous characters was the point at which she 
soared in her own strength. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SATiTitDAY passed without anything remarkable. 
I feel that every day has a character of its own, 
though I cannot describe it. Saturday is not like 
Monday, though the difference is not easily defined. 
The custom of its being a day of relaxation to young 
people, perhaps endears it more in after life than all 
the other days of the week—the Lord’s day always 
excepted to pious minds. The memory of joys that 
are past, possesses a kind of reflected pleasure, less 
alloyed, more unmixed, than the pleasure itself; for 
w'here is the earthly pleasure unmixed with pain F In 
life, as in a fine painting, the hand of time softens 
the bold, the harsh touches—blending and mellow¬ 
ing all the parts into a j)leasing whole. 

But the Saturday I now celebrate was shorter than 
the other days of the week, to the votaries of the 
preceding night’s dissipation, now at eleven o’clock 
still sunk in slumber. 

“ Tired nature’s sweel restorer, balmy sleep,” 

had paid to them his ready visit; and had been so 
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well received, that as yet he shewed no inclination to 
raise his downy pinions, and take his flight. Hut 
time brings round all events, and what with gaping, 
yawning, rising, dressing, dining, dressing again, they 
all found themselves in the midst of a largo evening 
party, given by the Marchioness, and with very much 
the same circle as on the two preceding evenings, b'or 
there are circles and sets in Edinburgh as well as 
elsewhere, where only certain atoms of fashion are 
expected to move. 

“ What a charming ball we had last night at Mrs 
Splash’s,” was echoed at least a thousand times from 
beau to belle, and from belle to beau, during the 
evening. 

“ This is an amazing crowd,” was another phra.se 
that frequently met the ear. It was a very good 
route, everybody said; and what everybody said must 
be true. 

Dr and Mrs I’elham were introduced wherever 
heads could be found at leisure to make a bow, and 
space for the introduced to advance to receive it. 
The whisper went round that Dr Pelham was a cele¬ 
brated preacher, and was to preach on Sunday for Dr 
Sweetly in the morning. All promised to attend, not 
indeed to honour the I.ord, but to honour Dr I’el¬ 
ham, as young Dr Spleen observed. 

All who had seats in this fa.shionable place of wor¬ 
ship, were persons who piqued them.selves on possess- 
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ing moral character; that is to say, they did not trans¬ 
gress the laws of the country ; and their motto was, 
“ When at Rome, do as Rome does.” Being moral 
characters, they piqued themselves on shewing a good 
example to their neighbours, and took their servants, 
horses, and carriages for this pious purpose, to wait 
for them at the church-door; in defiance of the aisth 
commandment, which tells them that not only men 
and women, but oxen and asses, shall have rest on 
the Sabbath day. But moral characters have privi¬ 
leges in interpreting the Scriptures, which others can¬ 
not arrogate to themselves. 

’Tis jierliaps well for society that there arc even 
such moral characters. Alas ! there are others, who 
seem only to acknowledge three commands in the 
Decalogue as of any binding obligation—the 6th, 
7th, and 8th ; and these three may be set aside when 
occasion invites, under the genteel device of duel, 
divorce, and peculation of pubhc money, or wilful 
contraction of debt with fortunes already much im¬ 
paired. 

Tliere was considerable bustle in the mansion of 
the Marquis of V'ainall in getting breakfast over, and 
performing the duties of the morning toilet, so as to 
admit of all being in time for church. 

The Marquis’s coach, and the carriage of Dr Pel¬ 
ham, at last drove off, and they entered the church a 
few minutes after the service was begun. The peo- 
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pie were all well dressed, and many a well-meaning 
mortal was there, and many a young creature, whose 
ears would have been open, and whose heart would 
have been touched, had they heard the truth. But 
it was not from Dr Pelham they were doomed to hear 
it. The following extract, taken down and preserved 
by one of his admirers, may serve as a specimen of 
the sermon. It was not to be supposed that Dr Pel¬ 
ham had leisure to compose any new discourse during 
his summer excursion, but this was one that he deem¬ 
ed quite a show-olf composition, and which had al¬ 
ways called forth plaudits of admiration wherever it 
had been pronounced. Dr Pelham’s manner was also 
much admired—he raised his eyes, waved his hand, 
paused, hemmed, just when eyes should be raised, a 
hand should be waved, a pause made, a hem given. 

Ilis text was ,—“ He that gathereth not with us, 
scattereth.” “ My brethren,” said he, “ the learned 
Huntagreek, in bis criticism upon this passage of 
Scripture, ascribes a meaning to the Hebrew verb, 
that, in my opinion, the Hebrew verb docs not pos¬ 
sess, and cannot in any sense or tense be admitted. 
Littlewit and Alphabamboozle also have written fo¬ 
lios upon this subject, but with both of them I en¬ 
tirely disagree; for although learning often throws 
light upon dark passages, it as often casts them into 
deeper obscurity. I shall not, therefore, intrude up¬ 
on your time, by quoting from commentators that 
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have written largely, and, I may add, wisely, upon 
this subject, but I shall confine myself to the mean¬ 
ing common sense points out, viz. that the word ‘ us’ 
refers to the established church. The passage thus 
interjireted, according to its obvious meaning, conveys 
a warning to all real Christians, not to follow after 
those who do not belong to the church, and whose 
doctrines may have a tendency to weaken its influence. 
We all have enough of our duty pointed out to us in 
the })lain texts of Scripture, and have nothing to do 
with the others. Let us ask our own consciences— 
let us consult our own hearts, and we shall never do 
wrong. We have all our little weaknesses; but God 
is merciful, and will not take notice of the imperfec¬ 
tions that yet float in characters which are otherwise 
faultless. Man is a noble creature; in form and ap¬ 
prehension how like a God. He is formed with 
powers capable of relishing the highest degrees and 
orders of enjoyment here and hereafter. And it will 
be found that it rests with himself to attain to every 
good, temporal and spiritual, in the never-ending 
currents of eternity, or in the limited streams of ex¬ 
istence allotted to us in time. 

“ Whatsoever is praiseworthy in the sight of man, 
and suitable to his ideas of right, we may rest assu¬ 
red, is also right in the sight of God. 

“ Oh my brethren !” cried the preacher, warmed 
with his subject, and breaking oiit in a burst of cn- 
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thusiasiTi prophetic of a close—“ Oh ! my brethren, 
my dear brethren, let not the thoughts of the King 
of Terrors fill you witli apprehensions. Death is 
inevitable, but the consolation.s of a death-bed are 
numerous to the virtuous. Then the thoughts of a 
well-spent life speak peace to the soul, and rob the 
grisly monarch of his sting—the exulting spirit, like 
the chrysalis, bursts from its tomb, and flics rejoicing 
to the realms of light.” 

He drew several death-bed scenes in a manner so 
truly affecting, as to call forth the tears of many 
in the congregation, and in particular from the eyes 
of the sympathetic Lady Amelia, who determined, 
since she had the power, and since good deeds were 
the way to heaven, to abound in them more and more, 
that she might gain a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished. 

As it happened, Mr Mansfield had, on the same 
day, chosen the same text; but oh ! how different 
were the conclusions he drew from it; how earnestly 
did he exhort Christians to engage with all their 
power in the service of Christ. “ IIow can we love 
him, and yet be lukewarm in his service ?" said he; 

“ in the service of that Great Being who tirst loved 
us ? 

“ Can sinful beings lay claim to the reward of right¬ 
eousness ?'' he continued. “ Perish the presumptuous 
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thought; the offspring of ignorance; the powerful de¬ 
lusion of the Prince of Darkness. 

“In that hour, when the silver cord shall be loosed, 
when the golden bowl is broken, when the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain, when the wheel is broken at 
the cistern, in that hour of fear and terror to the na¬ 
tural man, oh ! what will our fancied righteousness 
avail us ? Then the believer will feel of a truth, that 
his Almighty Redeemer alone can shield and guide 
him through the vale and shadow of death; and his 
hope, the result of faith, will be solely in the mercy 
of Clod, through Christ.”—Lady Amelia’s maid, Eu- 
phemia Drcssall, gave her mistress a note or two of 
the sermon, as she dressed her for dinner. 

“ Oh ! mem, he was great against judging accord¬ 
ing to man’s judgment. Things highly esteemed 
among men arc abomination in the eyes of God. He 
really exerted himself the day.” 

“ I dare say Mr Mansfield is a very good man,” 
said Lady Amelia; “ but he preaches methodistical 
doctrines. Good works must save us. Dr Pelham is 
right; could we only practise what he preaches. Dr 
Pelham is an excellent scholar, Papa says, and I have 
no doubt is a much cleverer man than Mr Mansfield, 
and of course must know better what is sound doc¬ 
trine.” She had yet to learn, that “ the wisdom of 
man is foolishness with Godand that “ not many 
wise, not many noble, are called.” 
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“ I’m no gudc at arguing,” said Divssall; “ l)ut 
eh ! I wish your ladyship would gang and pass your 
remarks upon Mr Mansfield. I’m wae to think ony 
body should think little o’ him, without bearin’ him.” 

“ Well, perhaps I shall go some Sunday,” said 
Lady Amelia. “ I won’t require you again to-night, 
so you may go to the evening chureh, if you please.” 

“ Thank you, mem,” said Dressall. 

This was a day of uncommon piety in the famin 
of the Marquis of V’ainall; and, as he remarked to 
Dr Pelham, he would just make a day of it, since they 
had begun so well. He therefore selected a volume 
of his favourite divine, Dean IModcraie’s sermons. A 
sermon against enthusiasm; text, lie not righteous 
over much.” 

“ That is one of my favourite texts,” said the Mar¬ 
quis : “ and one that you and I exemplify in our prac¬ 
tice, as well as that other e(|ually judicious ])reccjit, 
“ Take a little wine for thy stomach'.s sake.” 

This day’s exertions in the way of ])iety had been 
great in the Marquis of Vaniall’s, and most t)f the 
members of the family ))rivatcly thouglit they had 
laid up a stock of good works, upon which they could 
draw freely, as an apology for indolent Sabbaths for 
some time to come. They repaired to their chambers, 
to recover the fatigues of the day, and soon were 
“ deep sunk in sleep and silk, and heaps of down.” 

The .spirit of indifference in religious matters is by 
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no means confined to the habitations of the rich ; and 
the same Sabbath passed over Sarah Bell's head in 
Idttle Wark’s Close, in a less luxurious, and more 
godless manner than in the family of V'ainall. As 
usual, she lay longer in bed, the Sunday being, as she 
observed, a day of rest; and, to use an appropriate, 
though vulgar proverb, “ as the old cock crows, the 
young one learns for her sons, Willy and Jack, fol¬ 
lowed her example, and after they arose, spent the 
greater part of the day in playing with idlers in the 
street. 

Sarah thought no more of the exhortation to go to 
church, that Mrs Miller had given her. Indeed, all 
good advice for many years had always gone in at one 
ear, and out at the other. But she did not beg upon 
Sunday, which she called keeping the Sabbath-day 
holy, and piqued herself on it accordingly. 

She took her usual cordial, and concluded the Sun¬ 
day as she had begun it—thouglitless of the Great 
Being who gave her her being, unacquainted with her 
Retlecrncr, reckless of the future, and unrepentant of 
the past. 
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( HAPTKK IX. 


• i/a vcrtu donnc toujours lu force d'acconiplir ce (ju'elle com- 
niande." 

'’Twas towards the beginning of March, on Mon- 
clay morning, that the sun arose, as if intending to ex¬ 
ert his power in dissolving the snow, which had lain 
some days upon the ground. It was a day when care¬ 
ful mothers sent fortli their children to inhale the air. 
It was a day when those who were under the jwwer 
of physicians longed for their arrival, in hopes of li¬ 
beration ; for when would such another day occur for 
breathing the air of summer, amidst the snows of win¬ 
ter 

The sim, the gift of a bountiful Creator, rises 
ecjually upon the evil and tiie good; and it shone in 
Little Wark’s close with as much radiance as in the 
gayer streets of Edinburgh. 

Jack Bell was out in the close, enjoying its influ¬ 
ence, while Sarah was sitting by the fire-side, enjoy¬ 
ing her snuff. Jack was pursuing the pastimes of 
childhood, which have enjoyments that after life can 
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scarcely conceive ; such as walking through a dub, or 
pool, occasioned by water collecting in one spot in the 
street; running after horses and carriages, and vehi¬ 
cles of every description, from the wheels of the sharp¬ 
ener of scissars, to the dickey of the barouche and 
four. Jack had been inspecting the launching of a 
small vessel, cut with a knife, intended for navigating 
the streams of Little ark’s close, when he came has¬ 
tily in, and told his mother, that he saw a lady co¬ 
ming down the close. This was a part of the duty in 
which his mother carefully instructed him. 

“ Wha is she said Sarah. 

“ 1 dinna ken,” said Jack ; “ but she has on a 
grand pelisse, covered with silk tassells, and a hat 
wi’ a heap of feathers in the top o’t.” 

Mrs Bell, not satisfied with this narrative, bundled 
up Amelia in what was called the bed, and rose to as¬ 
certain the uncertain point herself. 

“ Preserve me,” said she; “ sure as I am livin’, 
it’s Lady Amelia Truefeel her ain sell! Can she be 
coming here, I wonderwith a kind of foreboding 
of what might really happen. 

Sarah hid two empty bottles, also a plate with but¬ 
ter, and the tea-pot. She then took Amelia on her 
knee, bade Willy sit down, put on her distressed in¬ 
teresting look, and desired Jack to watch her lady¬ 
ship and shew her the way in, “ if she was spearen 
for the house.” 
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It was indeed Lady Amelia. Touched by what 
Dr Sweetly, Dr Pelham, and others had said upon 
the necessity of having good deeds to console her on 
her death-bed, as well as prompted by some inde¬ 
scribable feelings of compassion which swelled the 
veins of her heart, she bethought her of doing some 
good deed in her own person. 

She began to reflect, that the fear of man had hi¬ 
therto prevented her fromfoUowing the dictates of the 
power within, which impelled her to relieve the unfor¬ 
tunate. She had likewise some scruples of conscience 
in doing this unknown to her parents. She was almost 
certain of her being positively commanded not to fol¬ 
low the example of those, who (as the enemies to 
charity pretend,) neglect home duties, that they may 
attend to those of their poor neighbours, residing in 
lanes and closes. 

This was Lady Amelia’s first attempt; and none 
who have not experienced it can judge of the emo¬ 
tions which fill a feeling heart when the abodes of ap¬ 
parent poverty and distress arc first laid open to 
it. The bad air of the close, the wretched figures, 
—the dirty children,—the tmitc ensemble ,—was not 
calculated to fill the senses of a fine lady with plea¬ 
sure. 

The scenes of that charity so often painted in 
novels, and so unlike the wretched realities of life, 
were the only pictures at present impressed on the 
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imagination of Lady Amelia Truefcel. Her delicate 
feet nearly slipped as she descended the close, while 
the ragged Jack stood at a respectful distance, watch¬ 
ing for what he might deem a fit opportunity for of¬ 
fering his services. 

The snow began to yield to the influence of the 
sun, and though the temperature above was more ge¬ 
nial, yet the ground beneath was less agreeable to 
foot-passengers. 

Lady Amelia entered theCowgate, and Jack still 
followed her. She now looked about, and saw a wo¬ 
man more respectable-looking than the rest, to whom 
she addressed herself. 

“ Tray, good woman, can you tell me where Lit¬ 
tle Wark’s Close is 

“ Houts, mem,” replied the woman, “ that’s it 
ye’re just come out o’ this minute; ye cam tlirow it 
tlie noo.” 

“ Do you know a woman named Mrs Bell, who 
lives in it,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ What is she said the woman, replying, ac¬ 
cording to the Scotch method of answering a ques¬ 
tion. 

“ She is a w'idow,” said Lady Ameha. 

“ Is she a lady, mem —“ No,” said Lady Ame¬ 
lia.—“ Does she sell greens.'*” —“ No.”—“ Does 
she keep a callander .^”—“ No.”—“ Then I dinna 

F 
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ken her, mem,” said the woman ; but if ye’ll ask 
at Mrs Macrisk’s, who sells the old clothes in there,” 
pointing to a stand with an old coat, shoes, hats, hoots, 
“ she’ll be able to tell you.” 

Lady Amelia’s heart began to fail, but she deter¬ 
mined to go through with it.—The provoking .Tacli 
had not yet made up hi.s mind to sipeak to so tine a 
lady, but stood ready primed for returning fire, if she 
should speak to him fir.st. 

Lady Amelia went to Mrs IVIacrisk's, who told her 
that the per.son she was in se.areh of lived at the top 
of the wynd, and in the first entry thereof. 

Lady Amelia retraced her steps with considerable 
disgust, and asked, as she was directed, for Mrs llcll, 
at another woman near the top of the wynd. 

“ There’s yen o’ that name ben that second door,” 
said a woman, pointing to a dirty low entry, which 
I.ady Amelia’s high-crowned bonnet did not admit 
of her entering without stooping.—“ Hut what is .she, 
mem said the woman, recollecting that she had 
omitted this ordinary Scotch method of answer to all 
tjueries of the kind. 

“ She is a widow,” replied Lady Amelia. 

“ Then this canna be her, mem, for this woman 
has a man and six bairns.” 

“ Is there no widow Hell in this close said Lady 
Amelia, whose patience began to be a little exhaust¬ 
ed. 
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“ Is her name Sarah, mem ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ Oh ! I didna ken it was her,” said the woman; 
“ she has been lang here, and lives at the foot of the 
close.—Tam, gae wa’ before the lady, and shew her 
the way.” 

Barefooted, lialf-naked, Tom flew like an arrow 
before I..ady Amelia, warmed by the hopes of re¬ 
ward, which his services in this "vvay had often pro¬ 
cured for him before, from the benevolent visitors of 
the various societies, who had been in this close, in 
the way to and from their visits of mercy. 

Tom pursued his course, without turning or wind¬ 
ing, till he came to the entry to Sarah Bell’s house; 
and l^ady Amelia found herself standing beside the 
woman to whom she had first addressed herself on 
entering the close. 

“Is Sarah Bell in ?” said Tam to her; “ for here’s 
a lady seekin her.” 

“ llegh me ! was it Sarah Bell ye w'as wantin ? Ye 
ca’d her widow Bell, an’ no Sarah ; she’s my ne.xt- 
door neighbour. I dinna ken wdicther she’s in or no. 
—Sarah, are ye within.^” said she, stretching her head 
in at the door i”—“ Yes, she’s in,” said Jack, who 
now found himself called upon to speak. 

“ How do you know” said the woman to him. 

“ Because she sent me to sliow the lady the way 
in, in case she was specring for her.” 
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“ Yc doited brat, what for did ye no tell the lady 
sooner ?” said slie. 

“ I didna like,” said John, roused by tliis attack 
from the respectful silence he had hitherto kept; 
“ and I think, luckey, ye might have telt her yer- 
sell,” continued he. 

r 

“ Ui ye dare to set up your tongue to me, yc ill- 
brought-uploon.^” said the woman; “how was I to ken, 
I would like to know, that the lady was seek in for 
Sarah Bell, when she asked for Mrs Bell ?—Gang 
ben, mem, to the first door on the left hand ; that’s 
Sarah’s.” 

Jack ran before her, and acted as usher in this her 
ladyship’s first introduction to the jibodcs of the poor. 
But no pen can describe the mingled sensations of 
pity, horror, disgust, and com])assion, tliat filled 
Lady Amelia’s mind, on her entrance into this deii of 
darkness and poverty. Tears flowed from her eyes, 
and in a tone of unfeigned compassion she address¬ 
ed Sarah. 

“ Poor creature!” said she, “ do you really live 
here ?” 

“ Ay, mem,” said Sarah; “ where else could the 
like o’ me live ?” 

Sarah as yet was only heard, for Lady Amelia’s 
eyes were not so accustomed to the darkness, as to 
discover her figure accurately. 

“ How can you breathe here said she. 
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“ Will, draw down the window,” said Sarah, point¬ 
ing to a borrowed light, the one half of which was 
stnd'cd with rags. 

“ Have you no other window than that.^” asked 
Lady Amelia. 

“ No,’'.said Sarah ; “ the tae half of it was broken, 
and whore am I to get money to mend it F' 

“ Send for a man this very night, and get it rc- 
})aired.” 

“ (iod bless you, mem ! It ’ill tak a crown and 
mair to do it.” 

“ No matter; I shall ])ay for it.” 

“ (lod ble.ss you !” was again repeated. 

I.,ady Amelia had now so far recovered her com-J 
posure and her eye-sight, as to look round for the 
other pieces of furniture, but none could be discern¬ 
ed. 

‘‘ \\'herc do you sleep said she. 

“ In the corner there,” .said 8arab. 

“ IVhat ! have you no bed ?” 

“ No, mem, exce 2 )t that straw, and one blanket 
that covers us.” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Lady Amelia, and 
her eyes again began to How; “ and where do the 
boys sleep ?” 

“ We all lie together there; the one keeps the 
other warm.” 

“ Gh God !” said Lady Amelia, in a tone of sup- 
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plication.—“ Oh that I had a bed to send you ! Fer- 
]iaj)s-” 

“ That would be ower muckle trouble,” said Sa¬ 
rah, in an artful tone. “ If I could scrape thegether 
about half a guinea, I’d certainly get a bed out o’ the 
('owgatc.” 

“ What! will you get one for so small a sum as 
that 

“ That I will, and a good one too; but, waes me ! 
where am I to get that ? I never troubled onybody 
but your ladyship. When John was livin, we ne’er 
wanted ony thing ; but, waes me ! times are sair chan¬ 
ged now; wc maun want beds, and meat, and clothes, 
and everything.” 

Here Sarah put on her crying face, and contrived 
to squeeze out a few tears ; and Lady Amelia, whose 
heart always prompted her to “ weep with those that 
weej),” again had recourse to her handkerchief 

“ I hope things will become better ■with yon, my 
poor woman.” 

“ I could want onythiiig myself,” said Sarah, 
“ but, waes me! it gangs to my heart to sec these 
wild laddies gang without schulin ; but where am I 
to pay for it ? they tak four shillings a-quartcr !” 

Nothing is quicker than thought; and the thoughts 
of some people are much quicker than those of others. 

Lady Amelia was silent for a few minutes, while 
the following thoughts passed through her head:— 
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“ My purse is low at present; and I must pay ten 
pounds for the new dress which iny mother wants me 
to take f()r the ball to be given on Jane’s birth-day. 
I must try to please her with a plainer one ; for Sa¬ 
rah Ik']] must be relieved. I never can meet with a 
xnore distressed family, or one that is more worthy, 
'riierc can be no deception hero ; I have seen it with 
my own eyes ; it would '»ielt a heart of stone." 

She opened her purse strings, and so ended her 
cogitations. 

“ Here, Mrs Bell," said she, “ is money for your 
window, and also for tlic two first quarters for your 
boys’ schooling, and money to buy a bed. To-mor- 
wjw morning I shall send my maid to buy clothes for 
you and your boys, to keep you warm in the winter. 
1 think tliis will relieve your present misery in some 
degi'et!." 

“ Waes me !" said Sarah; “ I am ashamed o’ 
your ladyship’s goodness ; and indeed I am ashamed 
to speak, but my landlord is sair upon me for my 
rent, and if he disna get the money soon noo, he says 
he winna serujjle to turn me to the street." 

“ How much is it ?’’ said Lady Amelia. 

“ 1 pay i?:5 for this poor hole," said Sarah, “ and 
1 am owing him tlie half-year’s rent.” 

Lady Amelia gave the sum in question, and recei¬ 
ved, in return, the warm blessings of Sarah. 

“ (lod in Heaven bless you,’’ said she, “ for what 
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ye have done for me ! Had ye done nothing else be¬ 
side, I’m sure you're weel worthy Heaven.” 

Tliis slie said sincerely; for, like all workers of ini¬ 
quity, her views of religion were very dark. She trust¬ 
ed alone to good works for admission into Heaven, 
both for herself and others. 

Strange that the contrary doctrine should alone 
produce them to any degree and extent. There are 
indeed moral characters, in whom the sins of commis¬ 
sion arc scarcely perceptible, but in sins of omission 
they abound; they arc “ all unprofitable servants.” 

“ Whisht,” said Mrs Bell, turning to a corner 
darker than darkness, where a soft whunper was 
heard.—l^ady Amelia turned; she saw .something 
move, that seemed smothering under a large brown 
cloak.—Sarah arose, and, from under the cloak from 
off the straw, took uj) her youngest born, Amelia, 
Lady Amelia's name-daughter. 

The half-naked child smiled on her benefactress, 
and stretched forth its httle arms, attracted by the gay 
dress and sweet countenance of her ladyship. Lady 
Amelia, naturally fond of children, could not resist 
the efforts the child made to get to her, and, in spite 
of its dirty appearance, took it upon her knee. But 
the child’s ambition soared higher; its little hands 
were stretched up to reach the feathers in Lady 
Amelia’s hat, and had even the boldness to touch 
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her lips ; so little awe feels childhood for either rank 
or fashion. 

Her ladyship felt a little disgust at the near ap¬ 
proach of any thing so dirty. 

“ Poor thing, what a pity you are not washed !— 
why do you not wash her said she to Mrs Bell. 

“ Wacs me ! wliare am I to get waterwas at her 
tongue’s end; but when she recollected the various 
wells Lady Amelia must have seen in the streets, she 
changed her accustomed usual phrase into, “ Waes 
me ! I haena a dish even to make ready our meat in.” 

Lady Amelia added two shillings for this purpose; 
and, loaded with blessings, and fully satisfied that she 
had completely relieved Sarah BcU, she gave a sliil- 
ling to the hoy who had shewn her down the close, 
and who still waited at the door, in hopes of his re¬ 
ward. lie bowed, and looked unutterable gratitude ; 
he shewed her the nearest way up, and she soon 
lound herself at the head of the Mound. 
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CHAPTER X. 

J’jtixcK’s Stkee’1', in all the buzz and crowd of 
a sunny winter day, lay before Ijady Amelia, who 
scarcely observed the diifercnt scene she was going 
to enter upon ; so engrossed was her mind with plea¬ 
sing reflections, plans of benevolence, and longing de¬ 
sires :l^rthwith to put them into execution. 

When she came to the foot of the Mound, she was 
forced to forsake all lier jdcasing reveries ; for, look¬ 
ing at her, and waiting for her, she perceived her sis¬ 
ter, Lady IVlaria, and Ca^Hain Skipwell. 

“ Whereon earth have you been,” said they in one 
breath, “ coming on foot from such an unfashionable 
direction ?” 

“ I have been in the Old Town,” said Lady Ame¬ 
lia, a little embarrassed. 

“ IVhy, so we perceive; but where, or in what 
part of the Old Town.^” 

Luckily there are many people in this world who 
ask questions, but expect and wait for no rcj)lics. Of 
this description were Lady Maria and the Captain. 
Lady Maria loved to talk, and continued. 
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“ IVliy, I should not be mucli surprised if she had 
been in the Cowgate; that is one way to it, I know.” 
Hut this true guess Lady Maria only intended for 
a sally of wit, and had no notion that her sister’s 
madness, as she would have termed it, could have 
gone such lengths. 

Come, we shall (lucstion her no further,” said 
Skipwell; “ I dare say she has had an assignation 
with the old nabob, IMammon, with whom I saw her 
flirting at the ball t’other night.” 

jV sujiposcd assignation was not near so alarming 
to Lady A melia, as the disclosure of the real truth; 
and her confusion and blushes might havc^ given 
rise to conjectures, had she not found her face secure 
from inspection under the friendly shade of her large 
Lrencli bonnet. The contrast between the scene she 
was now in, and that which she had just left, struck 
her forcibly. The “ How do you do and from well- 
dressed peo])le, who knew but from hearsay that such 
a place as the Cowgate existed, the noise of the car¬ 
riages, and the general vivacity and variety of the 
.scene, in some measure served to dispel the crowd of 
emotion.s .so recently excited in the brca.st of Lady 
Amelia by the abodes of misery. 

An elegant barouche came in view. It stopped; 
and the Marchioness and Lady Jane, who had so far 
recovered as to be able to take an airing, beckoned 
to them to come in. They readily obeyed the sum>. 
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mens; and Captain Skipwell having handed them 
in, mounted the dickey beside the coachman, to the 
great delight of the Marchioness, whose hopes now 
ran high for one or other of her daughters. Lady 
Amelia was happily spared all inquiries. She had, 
like many people, imagined that her concerns were of 
more importance in the eyes of others than they 
really were. 

How many people are afraid of the world, of whom 
the world takes no note, or stand in awe of a phan¬ 
tom, which exists hut in their own imagination ! 
I^ady Amelia had done an act which wmdd have 
been considered in her own family as ecjual in atro¬ 
city to her having gone upon the stage. She knew, 
of course, that the whole irreligious world would he 
of the same opinion. It therefore a])peared of the 
utmost importance to her to keep it concealed; and 
she fell into a lit of musing thereupon in the corner 
of the barouche, as it whirled over the pavement, un¬ 
conscious of the various emotions it carried in its 
bosom. 

“ I cannot think I have done wrong," said Lady 
Amelia to herself. “ Why am I then in such alarm 
for detection ? Surely I am placed in a very trying 
situation; papa and mamma think so differently 
from me. Yet, I am twenty-one,—an age when peo¬ 
ple should he allowed to judge for themselves. I love 
iny father and mother, and it grieves me much to 
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pain them. Yet, my Bible says, ‘ Whoever loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me.’ 
I wish I could live with any person who thought a.s 
I do. I wonder if Nabob INfammon would let me do 
as I choose in these respects F'” 

This was perhaps the first time that sueh a thought 
had entered the head of Lady Amelia; but thoughts 
that once find entrance into any head or heart, are 
very apt to return again. “ I dare say mamma 
would he very well pleased if I was to marry Nabob 
Mammon. lie is old and ugly ; but, if he is a good 
man, what does that signify ? I am sure I would take 
good care of him; and if he gave me plenty of money, 
oh ! what good I would do !” 

Lady Amelia had yet to learn that money was not 
the only, or even the best means of doing good. 
'I'hey whom the Saviour chose’to be the dispensers 
of precious gifts to man, said, “ Silver and gold have 
we none, but such things as we have give we unto 
you.” And, oh ! what things were they ?—imme¬ 
diate cure of bodily illness, and spiritual maladies, by 
the word of eternal life. 

Lady Amelia’s thoughts may appear foolish to 
many ; but the thoughts of wiser people, I fear, would 
scarcely admit ol‘ being indiscriminately recorded for 
the inspection of all and sundry. “ Tliought, busy 
thought, too busy for the peace of many !” What 
devices are often fallen on to get rid of it; yet can 
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we not cease to think, until we cease to be, or are be¬ 
come “like the dull weed tliat rots on Lethe’s shore!” 
Ihit carriages, and people, and time, and all things 
move on ; and the vehicle that contained Lady Ame¬ 
lia and her thoughts, entered the sands of Leitli, tlu? 
common airing of the Marchioness and other ladies 
of distinction, when they are troubled with vapours, 
—a complaint of a very serious nature, to which all 
are liable, who are placed in situations where their 
daily bread seems provided for them, and who hear 
no voice in their heart, which says, “I'p, and be 
doing.” 

The noise of rattling over the pavement being 
stopped, Ciaptain Skipwell turned round to commu¬ 
nicate the babble of his tongue to the fair ones inside. 
It would neither be instructive nor entertaining to 
put it down verbatim ; as, liowcver .spirUud and 
charming the cllect may bo in real life, witii all the 
tih’s, and la’s, and small oatlis, and gesture suited to 
the words, yet, in the sober representation of a j)rint- 
cd i)agc, it would appear marvellously dull and vapid. 

But, for the instruction of those who are not, from 
taste or duty, called to mingle in such society, it may 
be obliging to observe, that young gentlemen in ge¬ 
neral, of twenty-live years of age, ofjndependent for¬ 
tune, and conse(}ucntly plenty in their pockets, with 
frequently nothing in their licads, in the company of 
ladies, during the winter season in general, talk of no- 
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thing but balls and plays, and Nabobs and beauties, 
and parties and flirtations. In the summer months 
they talk of aquatic excursions, riding parties, flirt¬ 
ing, walks by way of seeing views. In autumn, hunt¬ 
ing, shooting. Ashing, visits to the country, some¬ 
times to a watering-place. In the fall of the leaf. 

When the clouds ily dilFerent, niid the sudden sun, 

Hy tits efihlgcnt, gild& the illumined lield;" 

then country halls, hunts, and county meetings, fill 
their time and their tongut;s, and bring them gra¬ 
dually bath again to the late hours of the winter; 
when again the same dull round, called gaiety, fashion, 
])leasurc, commences. 'Co them the “ varying year” 
brings no variet)^; and they w’ho arc alw^ays chasing 
ple.asure, are almost always catching pain. Hut the 
lovers of ])leasure have their conversation tinctured 
more or less by the pursuits, nominal or actual, of 
their jtrofession—whether the army, the navy, the 
law, or physic. 

Skijtwcll, being a naval man, commenced his talk 
often with, “ when 1 was last at sea,” or, “ when I was 
at the C-ape,” or, “ when I was at the ball given by 
Admiral Homb,” “ when I acted Hanger on board the 
Doollor, when he wished to be considered as a lite¬ 
rary character, he said, “ I am quite against Captain 
Frigid’s idea with regard to finding a passage by the 
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Pole; tliere must be one, if they could find it; and 
the islands that lie in 29 N. Ion., and in 40 S. lat., 
must lead to other islands, and seas, or lands, or 
somewhere. What a pity that poor Esquimaux died 
—what light he would have thrown upon the subject! 
Poor fellow! he died dreaming of his sister and his 
idols—I wonder none of the Saints of Edinburgh got 
hold of him,” looking at Eady Amelia. 

She raised her eyes, for he had touched upon a 
subject that raised her humane feelings. “ Poor fel¬ 
low !” said she. 

But the Captain had exhausted all he knew on this 
subject, and concluded the whole with a not una])- 
propriate quotation, which he had learned long ago 
at school. “ But they must never attempt an ex¬ 
pedition of this kind,” sfiid he. 

When the cheerless cni))ire of the Sky, to Capricorn, 

The Centaur, Archer yields, and hcrce Aquarius 
Stains the inverted year/' 

“ Never,” said the Marchioness.—“ Never,” said 
Ladies Maria and Jane.—“ Never indeed,” said 
Lady Amelia. 

The young fashionable empty-headed lawyer again 
has his technical story, and his stories and anecdotes 
often commence with “ when I was on the North 
Circuit—when I was employed (as a sujrernumer- 
ary) in that cause decided by Lord Doornail; when 
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wc were all kept in so late, that it was two o’clock be¬ 
fore we got to Lady Dark’s assembly—What capital 
balls we had on the West Circuit, two years before ! 
the whole country happened to be at home that year; 
it was kept uji with a great deal of spirit, though 
there were a great many people condemned that 
year.” 

Hut a Laird with an empty head is perhaps the 
most insufferable of all creatures; and the conversa¬ 
tion of these gentlemen, though far from the .spirit 
of Huflbn, seldom ascends beyond the brute creation 
—horse and hound, hawk and dog, their soul, their 
conversation, and their time. Indeed what is com¬ 
monly called conversation, which of course is as com¬ 
mon as any common thing, is in general so tiresome 
and dull, that all unconverted beings, possessed of 
any soul or .spirit, pervert it immediately to relieve 
the tedium, into the sins of the tongue—scandal, evil 
speaking, foolish jesting, tart reply. 

And the meek gentle'Christian, whose taste and 
feeling, as well as his better principle, forbid his join¬ 
ing in such unpleasant waste of time, feels himself 
under the necessity of sitting in .silence, when una¬ 
voidably called to mix with those of whom it may be 
.said, that “ God is not in all their thoughts,” though 
his name often, in a very irreverent manner, passes 
their lips. 
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'J'o talk aiul to converse, as has been wisely obser 
ved, are tw'o very different things. Conversatioii, in 
its liighest state, ought to be the medium for inter¬ 
change of thought. I3ut alas ! amongst worldlings, 
die decejitions of camver.sation are all in use ; for who 
would dare, such as they are, to lay their thoughts 
naked and open before the eyes of their uncharitable 
fellow-creatures ? Hence many of the talkings called 
conversations are words without thought, tainted in¬ 
deed by the impure fountains from whence they jiro- 
ceed, but by no means fully tlepicting the corrupt 
state of what is within. 


Sacred iiiterprerer of human tliouidit. 

How few resjject or use tliee Ub they ! 

But a]l hhail j,uve account ot every wron^. 

Who dare dishonour or defile the tonfijue ! 

Wlio prostitute it in llie cause of vice, 

Or sell their f.;lory at a market price ; 

WIio vote fiir hire, or point it with lampoon, 

Tlie dear-bouf^ht placeiuan, and the cheap buffiion.” 


But Lady Amelia, though young in the way.s and 
manners of Cliristians, shuddered when slie heard 
her Maker's name used irreverently in conversation ; 
and I am sorry to say, that even in the refined society 
commonly to be met with at the Marijuis of VaiiialFs, 
her ears were often shocked by the words used by 
many in the heat of argument and illustration of 
their favourite opinions. fJut I .shall not pollute my 
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paper by .sp(!eiuiens of what truly well-bred men 
would be ashamed to utter. In general, they are un¬ 
conscious what they say, and have such wide defini¬ 
tions of swearing, that heaven and hell, salvation and 
damnation, the sacred name of Ifcity, the hated one 
of the I'memy of mankind—all arc used familiarly, 
lightly, and carelc.ssly; while .still they a.ssert that 
they do not break the third commandment. Inco)i- 
sistent beings ! they will yet blindly find fault with 
religious characters for talking, but how' differently, 
on the same high themes—asserting that they are too 
sacred for common conversation.—Self-deceivers ! 
they arc too .sacred to be talked of seriously, but not 
too sacred to be used as expletives or interjections, 
either in the loo.seness of talk, the heat of argument, 
or the heat of temper ! 

“ Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay,” said 
the (Treat law-<river; “ for whatsoever is more than 
thc.se, conieth of evil ” 

Hut I ;nn digre.ssing from the airing, which conti¬ 
nued with little conversation and much talk—“ words 
followed words—to tpiestion answer flowed and 
concluded not till the airing finished, and they arri- 
\'cd in one of the fashionable streets of kidinburgh, 
where the Mar (pus of Vainall at jwesent resided. 

Ski])well was off the dickie in a moment, and 
lianded (ho ladies out with •nuch grace and dexterity. 
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'J'liorc was a party, as usual, at dinner ; and amongst 
other guests, as was expected. Nabob Mammon liad 
a cliair. lie happened, by accident or design, to be 
seated by Lady Amelia, to whom he shewed symp¬ 
toms of continuing attention, as was immediately re¬ 
marked by the looks, full of quizzing expression, of 
Captain Skipwell and Ladies Maria and Jane. 

Lady Amelia’s mind was too highly wrought iqi 
by her present self-denying schemes of benevolence, 
to pay much attention to looks or inuendos; and if slie 
did not actually encourage the Nabob’s attentions, she 
had certainly no appearance of repelling them. Nabob 
Mammon had been twenty-hve years on the Madras 
establishment—was reported to have made i.’4()(),000 
—and was actually possessed of the half of it. Tic 
was therefore esteemed, in the circles of Ldinbnrgli, 
a capital match. lie was a neat, little, yellow-faced 
man, with a cheerful facetious countenance; and 
some people declared, that he was by no means s(i 
old as he appeared to be, and that a summer at Chcl- 
tenham, where all bilious people ought ecrtainly to 
repair, would take twenty years off his present ap¬ 
pearance. 

To do him justice, he would by no means havi' 
thought of marrying so young a woman as Lady 
Amelia; but he had already made some unsuccessful 
attempts on those of riper years, and he was deter¬ 
mined to be married, being a benevolent, sociable. 
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ilficctionatc gentleman;—^in short, of that amiable 
description of natural characters which must have 
something to love, and something to be kind to. lie 
had already arranged, in his little benevolent heart, 
the many trinkets and hijmix his lady was to possess. 
AVho the happy fair one was to be, he had no precise 
idea, for he was not in love, but had a general liking 
to all pleasing good-looking young women. Hut his 
fate seemed drawing near a crisis, and his affections 
■\ eering towards a settled point. 

Slie was to be nineteen, and tall, and handsome, 
;uh1 ])lum 2 ), and she was to have an air of thought 
and sweetness ; the narrow line between thought and 
melancholy, which he could not describe, though he 
felt the full charm of the effect. 

However, his rcllcetions were not so totally over¬ 
whelming and indescribable, but he found himself 
able to be agi’ceable. 

“ What excellent curry you have always in this 
house, my lord,” said he. 

“ I must own it is very good,” said the Marquis; 
“ T do think our cook understands it.” 

Ikit, before the Nabob had emptied his plate of 
this excellent dish, his thoughts had returned to the 
lady ; and the result was, that he eared not whether 
she was tall or short, young or old; she was to be no 
other than Lady Amelia Trucfecl, and he deter¬ 
mined, in due form, to make his proposals tt) her 
ladyship. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


In iiiihery's darkest caverns known, 

H is useful care was ever 

Where hopeless An^uisli pouiM his ^roan. 

And lonely Want retired to die." 


To fed strongly assured tliat we are in the right, 
must necessarily lead to the deduction that tliose 
whose opinions arc diametrically opposite are in the 
wrong. 

Ev'ery sincen? believer will be anxious that others 
will hold the same faith, in unity of .spirit. 

Rut many who are themselves but seeking the way 
to Sion, are too contident that they have already 
found it, and in an amiable though mistaken zeal, 
endeavour to engraft upoti others their own itewly- 
formed opinion.?, which they afterwards iind to have 
been erroneous. I,tidy Amelia’s alfection towards 
her own kindred wiis by no means so lukewarm as to 
admit of her remaining silent, when opportunity oc¬ 
curred to exhort her sisters to seek the way to heaven, 
by considering the cause of the poor. 

“ Oh !” .said .she, “ let us not restrain the feelings 
of eompas.sion which God ha.s implanted in our hearts. 
What a tale of misery Drcs,sall told me this mom- 
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iiig ! My money is all spent, but I know you will 
both give me some when I tell you the story.” 

“ I wonder you can hope any such thing, when 
you know how poor I am,” said Lady Jane; “ I wisli 
I may even have enough to pay Tastyflower’s bill; 
and I don’t believe I .shall be able to afford a set of 
pearls till I am married. 15y the by, when you 
marry Nabob Mammon, you will have the generosity 
to give me one.” 

Lady Amelia at this last sally looked a little grave; 
for, whenever a case of charity wa.s mentioned, and 
her pur.se was low, jiassing thoughts of the Nabob 
Heated more tlian once through her mind; but she 
made the usual reply of all young ladies to jokes of 
tins kind,—“ Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“ Maria, I know you will give me .something,” 
said she. 

What! w ould you have me disobey mamma ?" 
said Lady IVlaria; “ you know she pointedly disap¬ 
proves of that way of our .spending money. Sarah 
Hell really secm.s to have turned your head ; I am 
really sick of her very name.” 

“ You arc mistaken, de.ar Maria, I have not seen 
nor given anything to Sarah for a long ti re. It i.s 
a family about which I was informed yesterday; 
Drcssall knows them ; and oh ! what a scene she 
described to me! I have not been able to get it out 
of my head ever since.—You like to wecji at trage- 
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dies, Maria; there you may sec one in real life—a 
man speechless with palsy—a woman dying of a con¬ 
sumption—three helpless children—rent unpaid, 
and all earthly resources shut up.” 

“ Dear Amelia, don’t plague me with any more 
dismal stories,” said Lady Maria, “ I really have 
but one pound left, and with my concert ticket this 
evening, and my chair hire, I shall be poor enough 
before to-morrow. I shall give you something for 
charity next quarter, perhaps.” 

“Next quarter.^” said Lady Amelia; “ the man will 
be dead, long before that; who can tell how soon we 
may all tlie.? and that man will be a Lazarus to 
witness against us, if we do not relieve him.” 

“ ’Tis impossible,” said both sisters, “ to give you 
anything when we arc so poor ourselves—you must 
just try to get Nabob Mammon, to put an end to all 
your difficulties.” 

Lady Amelia again looked grave, and several new 
ideas arose. 

“ Would it be proper for me to beg for them from 
Nabob Mammon.^” thought Lady Amelia; but a 
feeling she could scarcely define made the thought 
vanish; and the good she thought she could do with 
money—the misery she might relieve—the happiness 
she might diffuse, manifested itself to her imagina¬ 
tion in a tenfold degree. 

“ How shall I be able to raise a little money ? I 
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shall sell my pearl necklaee; paste will look quite 
as well.” 

The thought was no sooner conceived than she 
hasted to put it in execution. 

“ Well, Jane,” said she, “ I know you want a 
pearl necklace, will you buy mine from me ? It cost 
twenty pounds; you shall have it for ten.” 

“ That is not a bad bargain for me, after all,” 
said Lady Jane. “ Done; and you shall have my 
last winter’s pelisse into the bargain.”—She went to 
her desk and produced the money. 

“ Ah, Jane, come with me for once, and assist 
me with your advice how to relieve them.” 

Lady Jane burst into a fit of laughter.—“ Do you 
really imagine,” said she, “ that I would accompany 
you on any such mad scheme 

“ We arc commanded to visit the poor, how can wc 
hope for heaven, if wc neglect to obey God’s com¬ 
mandments. Oh ! my dear sisters, you can’t think 
how it grieves me to think you are so averse to the 
religion of J esus; the bitter thought that we .shall be 
separated in eternity, is sometimes like to break my 
heart.” 

“ Pooh,” said l.ady Maria, “ what prosing; I 
wish you may never have more to distress you; we’ll 
be as well off' in eternity as you.” 

“ God grant you may,” said Lady Amelia, with a 
heartfelt sigh. 
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“ Well, to please you, I shall give them uiy iiiglit - 
cloak, to help to cover them,” said I.ady Maria. 

Dressall was ordered to bring the articles in ques¬ 
tion, viz. the old cloak, pelisse, and ])earl necklace, 
and they wcie accordingly laid ujion the sofa, when 
the Marchioness unexpectedly entered the room. 

“ What arc you all about .said she; “ jiearl 
necklaces, cloaks, pelisses, at this hour of the day !” 

“ We have been making bargains, mamma,” said 
Lady Maria. “ Amelia has sold her necklace to Jane 
for ten pounds, and she gives her old pelisse, and I 
add my cloak, into the bargain.” 

The IMarchioucss quickly conqirehended how the 
matter stood, but insisted upon hearing the whole par- 
ticidars in a voice which admitted of no delay, and 
whose tones at once intimidated I.adies Jane and 
Amelia. Hut her favourite and privileged daughter. 
Lady Maria, took upon her to reply, and in a few 
words related Lady Amelia’s conversation, and the 
selling of the necklace. 

“ What right, pray,” said the Marchioness, red¬ 
dening,—“ what right, I say, had she to sell, oven to 
her sister, my gift P Is that filial alfectiou ? Is that 
filial respect ? And the money to be bestowed for such 
a purpose too ! Such conduct cannot be borne, and 
I will submit to such doings in my house no longer.” 

The Marchioness continued in such a strain of in¬ 
vective, as never failed of making the field her own. 
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She eancelled tlie bargain, and exacted a promise 
from Amelia, that she was to keep her necklace and 
her opinions to herself, and, upon no account wliat- 
ever, beg from her si.sters or any of the family. The 
lecture was interspersed with various little inuendos 
and rcflecticfiis, but concluded upon agreeing to re¬ 
ceive ber into favour upon .strict obedience to these, 
and all other law's, enacted by the sovereign will of 
the IMarchioness. 

Amelia felt this deeply ; her hopes from the pearl 
necklace tvere annihilated; she abno.st bated the sight 
of it, as it was fa.stened round her neck at dinner. 

Desires of )noney thus jirevailing, the image of 
Nabob Mammon grew familiar to her, and the jokes 
of her sisters and Captai)i Skipwell upon this point 
w'cre not so perfectly ridiculous as at first to her 
mind’s eye. 

“ Were it my lot to be his wife, freedom and riches 
would be at my command. I could surely relieve half 
the poor in Edinburgh at least.” Yet the thoughts 
of the distress Dressall had painted to her was dis¬ 
tracting, while her hand seemed thus tied up from 
relieving them. 

“ They cannot starve—1 must go and beg for 
them. Mis.s Careless will give me a few shillings, 
and so will Mrs Friendly; and Lady Maria Murphy 
never refuses anybody. That easy good nature is 
a quality I admire very much, after all.” And plan- 
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ning various devices for raising a little money, she 
set out on her visits with more alacrity than usual, 
having an object in view. 

The family who had thus excited her emotions were, 
indeed, well calculated to draw forth the benevolent 
feelings of the heart. Unlike Sarah Bell in all re¬ 
spects, misfortune had visited them, unaccompanied 
by its usual attendant vice. 

John Simpson had been a respectable grocer, in a 
town of some consideration in the west of Scotland. 
Ilis wife was an active woman; they had three line 
children; and for some years enjoyed as much hap¬ 
piness as contentment, industry, and the exercise of 
the moral virtues, are calculated to bestow. He was 
honourable and unsuspicious, and in an evil hour he 
became cautioner for a friend in trade. He looked 
forward to no evil, and the cup of his prosperity was 
full, when the post announced to him the fatal intel¬ 
ligence of the failure of his friend, and the consequent 
loss of all his little savings, and involvment for debts 
he had no prospect of ever clearing. The depressed 
state of trade, and the misery of all the lower orders, 
was at this time so general, that any one individual 
was not likely to be relieved to any extent, either by 
public or private benevolence. The shop was sold; 
John and his wife toiled night and day—she with 
her needle, and he seeking employment as an under 
shopkeeper. But John, unaccustomed to these ex- 
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crtions, and grief preying upon his mind, was attack¬ 
ed with a paralytic stroke, which reduced him to the 
brink of the grave, and Mrs Simpson found all her 
efforts ineffectual to pay for physicians and to main¬ 
tain her family. Misfortune never comes single; or 
rather, one unfortunate event brings on another. Her 
own health began to give way, the children also be¬ 
came sickly, unused to their numerous privations. 
The pride of independenee was now nearly subdued; 
she applied to the charitable, but her case was a com¬ 
mon one ; applications were innumerable at this pe¬ 
riod, and she received but scanty supplies. Many 
were the schemes that occurred to them for bettering 
their condition. When things appear to be at the 
worst, a change of place is sometimes resorted to, as 
likely to produce a change of fortune. 

Mrs Simpson recollected with hope Mrs Freeheart, 
a lady in Edinburgh whom she had served as lady’s- 
maid before lier marriage. 

“Ah! these were blessed days,” thought she, “when 
1 had all my own wants supplied, and was often sent 
by her to minister to those of others.” 

John’s disease gave way to youth and a naturally 
good constitution; he was again able to walk, though 
quite unfit for active exertion. His pride was almost 
subdued, at least so far as to enable himto go and 
solicit his friends for a little supply to carry himself 
and family to Edinburgh. Glad at the prospect of 
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diminishing the number of their dependants, they 
furnished a small sum ; and bidding adieu, not with¬ 
out emotion, to the place where they had known so 
many happy days, he, with his family, set off in the 
carrier's cart on a bleak morning in spring, with some 
vague uncertain hopes, that in a great town employ¬ 
ment would surely be found for a man willing to do 
anything; besides the certainty of his wife becoming 
a pensioner of her former mistress. 

"I'is astoni.shing what feeble reeds are laid hold 
upon by those sinking into a .state of dependance, 
whose resources are exhausted, whose hearts are en¬ 
feebled by sorrow, whose minds have attained a tone 
which none but the children of misfortune can con¬ 
ceive. 

The sorrows and distresses of such people as dohn 
Simpson and his family are of too homely, too com¬ 
mon and unromantic a nature, to draw forth the sym¬ 
pathy and tears of the gentry. Why are those alone 
in exalted situations to be sympathized with, wdiile 
the poor ones of the earth are sujiposcd to be able to 
bear their sorrows without complaining ? (Iricf is the 
same in the lieart of the monarch as in the bosom of 
the peasant. How much has been said, how much 
has been written, on the misfortunes of the great P 
Is it the pride of human nature that must have sor¬ 
row clothed w'ith magnificence and high birth, tc) call 
forth its tears 
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Wlicn tlie young, the lovely Queen Mary, left 
Paris, the land of delight, the scat of pleasure, to go 
to the barren hills of Scotland, where at least plenty- 
awaited her, every heart felt lor her, and hearts still 
sorrow for her sorrow. 

Yet the poor Simpsons, who had once known af¬ 
fluence, who had all the feelings, all the weaknesses 
of lunnan nature,—who had been bereaved of all their 
worldly wealth, who had to beg .a scanty pittance to 
enable them to remove from one abode of misery to 
another, had they had live guineas in their pocket, 
would have found very few to sympathize with their 
feelings on leaving their li tie garden, their romantic 
hill—in short, their home, with all its ])leasurcs, all 
its remembrances, all its associations. They cast a 
lontfiiiff linserintr look as the cart turned the corner, 
where the hill obscured the last]x)ssible glimpse of the 
smoke near their dwelling ; and after a tedious, cold, 
and painful journey, conducted with the utmost eco¬ 
nomy, the sick man, the worn-out wife, and helpless 
children, arrived at a comfortless dwelling in tin; 
(Trass-market, which they paid for per advance be¬ 
fore they could be admitted. They found themselves 
in an ill-aired garret, with a fortune amounting to 
five shillings 

The landlady, though poor herself, and accustom¬ 
ed to such lodgers, was moved by the emaciated ap¬ 
pearance of the party ; she did everything in her 
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power to make them comfortable, and, with one of 
their shillings, went to provide them with some food. 
Poor Simpson was quite worn out; he cast a despair¬ 
ing look upon his family, then lay down on the mi¬ 
serable bed and fell asleep. 

The children felt the confinement severely, and 
made various attempts to wander down to the street. 
At last their mother got them engaged in unpaeking 
their remaining artieles; and then fatigue, atad that 
blessed medicine sleep, gave a temporary intermission 
to thought and anxiety. 

The next morning, Mrs Simpson dressed herself 
in her few remaining clothes, and endeavoured to rc- 
cal the appearance of her former station ; and, ha¬ 
ving borrowed the landlady’s cloak to cover all de¬ 
fects, and committed the children to her care till she 
should retuni, she proceeded to Prince’s Street, where 
her former charitable mistress, Mrs Freeheart, resi¬ 
ded. A chill came over her as she drew near the 
door, and tears came into her eyes. Her heart was 
full as she gave a humble knock at that door, which 
she had been formerly accustomed to open freely. A 
strange domestic, in deep mourning, opened the door, 
and, with the air which too many servants use to 
their equals in birth, though inferiors in fortune—in 
short, with no very gracious aspect, asked her busi¬ 
ness. 


10 
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“ Will you tell your lady that her old servant Mar¬ 
garet Ready wishes to speak with her ?” 

“ There is no lady lives here,” replied the man. 

“ What! is not this Mrs Freeheart’s house ?” said 
Mrs Simpson. 

“ Mrs Freeheart,” said the man, “ died three 
weeks ago, and the family are all gone to England.” 

He shut the door without further preamble in the 
face of the overwhelmed Margaret Simpson. 

“ And is she gone !” said she to herself, as she 
silently withdrew from the door, “ gone to her rest, 
little thinking how many live bitterly to deplore her 
loss ! IVliat would I have given to have seen her 
sweet face once more—she had aye a pleasant word 
to speak to the friendless ! She had aye pity to give 
to the sorrowful ! ^Vherc now shall a wretch like me 
turn for relief.^—Before I left this town I was well 
acquainted with Betty Dressall, the ladie.s’ maid at 
the Marquis of VainalFs. Yet, she may be dead too 
—this is a w'eary world !” 

The day was cold, and Mrs Simpson had been 
little accustomed to go about since her marriage. She 
found herself much oppressed with the cold, and the 
exertions of the previous day, and felt far from well. 
When she reached the Marquis’s door, it was getting 
late, and one of the foggy dews of Edinburgh was 
coming on. 

u 
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The servant told her to wait a little, and he would 
tell Dressall to speak to her whenever she came from 
the ladies, who had gone to dress for dinner. She 
waited nearly half an hour, shivering with cold, till 
Dressall was at liberty, who flew down to meet her, 
and recognized with much sorrow her old acquaint¬ 
ance, so sadly changed ; and heard, with great com¬ 
miseration, the tale of her having gone so far back in 
the world. She gave her all the money she had saved 
from her wages, amounting to half-a-guinea, and pro¬ 
mised to speak in her behalf to her young mistress. 

The next was a gay week, and Dressall had much 
to do; eight days elapsed before she had it in her 
power to visit the garret of the Simpsons. She found 
them in a state which drew forth all her feelings. Mrs 
Simpson had caught a severe inflammatory cold, and 
was confined to her miserable bed, while the neglect¬ 
ed children, instigated by the counsel and example 
of their neighbours, had begun the trade of begging. 
The miserable father, worn out by grief and vexa¬ 
tion, had another paralytic attack ; and now almost 
insensible to his misfortunes, lay dowm and submitted 
to his fate. 

Such was the real state of the Simpsons, when 
their case was made known to Lady Amelia, and, her 
heart not yet hardened by meeting with guilty im¬ 
postors, who forged talcs of feigned misfortune, she 
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felt, in a most painful degree, all the tantalizing de¬ 
sires of doing good, without the power of putting them 
in execution. 

The landlady with whom the Simpsons lodged 
soon discovered that her lodgers had not been accus¬ 
tomed to, and did not understand, the art of begging. 
She therefore, in their name, begged from some well- 
known charitable characters, and out of the sums col¬ 
lected, paid herself for the lodging, and gave them 
the overplus. 

In a town like Edinburgh, where, blessed be God, 
there are many sincere, active, benevolent Christians, 
the tale of the Simpsons became known, though, ow¬ 
ing to the number of impostors, their tale was not en¬ 
tirely credited, nor their distress completely relieved. 

How hard to think, that the poor themselves are 
the means of hardening the rich ! What a dreadful 
account will they have to render to the Judge of all 
the earth on the great day ! To Him who is no re¬ 
specter of persons—who judges impartially rich and 
poor ! 

The Simpsons were strangers, who lodged in a 
garret where many a cheat had lodged, and been be¬ 
fore detected. Their children had been introduced 
to the notice of the public as street beggars. They 
were entitled to no relief from any public charity— 
all things were against them. Yet one Samaritan, 
who thought no evil, who believed all things, had 
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discovered tliem, and came in person to speak com¬ 
fort to them. ’Twas Miss Jane Beaumont, whose 
bounty was large, and whose soul was sincere, but 
whose fortune was very limited. 

“ Alas !” said she, “ if their story is true, what 
can i do for them without money ?” But she was 
not one of those who, because she could not do much, 
would not do anything. She sent them some strength¬ 
ening jellies and some cordials. She read to them, 
cheered them, and bid them be of good comfort, pro¬ 
mising to speak in their behalf to some whose purses 
were better plenished than her own. 

In one of her visits to them, as she ascended the 
stair, she heard a voice, which, in no vulgar accents, 
was soothing the poor suflerers—’twas a stranger of 
a most benevolent aspect; his jmrsc was in his hand. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ you must all return to your 
former habitation ; your health will there be restored. 
I’ll take your shop, and stock it for you—all will go 
well. Cheer up ; when you get rich, you will repay 
me.” And he proceeded, amidst the blessings of the 
family, to set down on paper the necessary direc¬ 
tions for putting this plan in execution. 

When Miss Beaumont entered, she recognized him 
as a benevolent being whose name she had not been 
able to learn, but whose good deeds were so nume¬ 
rous, they could not be concealed. He seemed to 
know her name and character. “ Madam,” said he. 
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“ I am a stranger— I am ignorant of this town, and 
of its ways—I am anxious to do good, yet am often 
at a loss how to put my plans in execution. Here is 
my purse, in which you will find sufficient for the 
plan I have suggested for this family. Do you use it 
for their benefit; and may the Inspirer of every good 
thought bless and prosper all your efforts !” 

So saying, amidst the blessings of the overjoyed 
Simpsons, he left the house. But alas ! the relief 
came too late—poor Simpson's complaint refased to 
yield to care and medical aid; his wife also was be¬ 
yond the reach of human succour. 

Miss Beaumont got them removed to airy, com¬ 
fortable lodgings. It was all too late; yet, all that 
human aid could do, was done to gladden their clo¬ 
sing day. The promises of the gospel consoled their 
last moments, and they died within a few days of 
each other, in the strong assurance of a joyful meet¬ 
ing beyond the grave, through the merits of an all- 
sufficient Saviour. 

The money of the benevolent unknown was used 
for the benefit of the orphans; they were sent to the 
care of an aunt, who was thus enabled to provide for 
and educate them. 

Lady Amelia’s perplexities were thus ended with 
regard to the Simpsons, and she was one of those 
wlio contributed to sooth their last moments. She 
was one of those who united in blessing the benevo- 
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lent stranger, and whose curiosity was excited by the 
accounts she heard of him from all the unfortunate, 
to know who he was, and what was his name. 

But all such inquiries had hitherto proved inef¬ 
fectual. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Nabob continued his visits at the Marquis 
of Vainall’s, and the family their jokes, when he 
happened, by accident or design, to pay any attention 
to Lady Amelia. 

One morning, breakfast was later than usual; Mrs 
Pelham had so many appointments with milliners and 
dress-makers, that she had scarcely time to take her 
food; for all these important concerns she consider¬ 
ed it her absolute duty to superintend herself. 

“ Ily attention to giving particular orders to your 
dress-maker at first,” said she, “ the comfort you feel 
in your dress is greatly increased; and itis worthwhile 
to gives one’s self a little trouble for a matter, which, 
if properly attended to, may be a source of pleasing 
and rational satisfaction for months, nay, if the fa¬ 
shion does not change rapidly, perhaps for years.” 

“ True, ma’am,” said Lady Amelia; “ but I con¬ 
sider such concerns more as the department of my 
maid.” 

“ Your maid retorted Mrs Pelham; “ there are 
few maids fit to be trusted to that extent, I assure 
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you. Do you think my China crape, for instance, 
could have been trimmed and done up in tlie man¬ 
ner it now is, had I not given most particular atten¬ 
tion to it myself ? If you would allow me to give you 
a bit of advice, my dear Lady Amelia, never trust 
anything that is important but to one who has a per¬ 
sonal interest in it. Your gowns, I assure you, 
would have a very different aspect, if you but gave 
a little attention to that subject yourself. But if you 
will go with me to my chamber, I will shew you how 
I proceed in my directions to my maid.” 

“You are very kind,” answered Lady Amelia; 
“ but I have other occupations tins forenoon, which 
must prevent my profiting by your instructions.” 

They were interrupted by the Marchioness, coming 
in to shew Mrs Pelham some French lace, which had 
been smuggled, and which, it was said, might be ob¬ 
tained at a very cheap rate. 

The lace was tempting; the man was asked in, 
and veils and dresses were purchased by these mo¬ 
ral characters without scruple, and in open defiance 
of the Saviour’s precept, of “ rendering unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s.” 

In the midst of this business, (,'aptain SkipweU en¬ 
tered ; he seemed a little embarrassed in his manner, 
and looked as if he had some important secret to un¬ 
fold. He begged an audience of the Marquis; and 
while the servant was delivering the message, Na- 
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bob Mammon also arrived, looking very important 
and very facetious. He had come by appointment 
to have an interview with the Marquis, and accord¬ 
ingly walked into his study, while Skipwell was obli- 
hged to delay his interview, and flirt in the interim 
with the ladies. But his spirits seemed forced, and 
his manner was absent. 

The Marquis had communicated to the Mar¬ 
chioness the hint the Nabob had given him the pre¬ 
ceding evening, and she being of a sanguine disposi¬ 
tion, concluded that it was not improbable that a si¬ 
milar object had prompted Captain Skipwell to so¬ 
licit a private audience. 

On the important, though common occurrence, of 
courtship and marriage, there arc various ways of 
proceeding, and the pccuhar character of a man ap¬ 
pears in this, as in every other action of his life. 

That marriages and all events are under the su- 
perintendance of Heaven, a Christian cannot doubt. 
“ A man’s heart deviseth his ways, but the Lord di- 
recteth his steps.” Yet the characters of men are 
often legibly inscribed on the means they employ to 
compass their ends. Your deliberate characters de¬ 
lay and wait, and weigh and consider, till the time 
passes away when the fair one might have been pro¬ 
pitious. They seem to act as if this connexion was 
to last an eternity; remembering not that the time 
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will soon arrive, “when they that have wives will 
be as though they had none.” 

On the other hand, your precipitate characters, 
with unbecoming lightness, choose a partner for life 
with as little consideration as a partner for a dance; 
and from too much hurry, mar what it is not permit¬ 
ted to mend. 

Of this latter description, was Captain Skipwell. 
Yet he had an instinct, which, upon the whole, would 
have led him to choose an amiable helpmate. 

The Nabob’s proposals were viewed by the Mar¬ 
quis as he could have wished, and he departed, full 
of hope, and with full permission to pay his addresses 
to Lady Amelia. 

The Captain was next ushered in ; when, much 
to the Marquis’s surjirise, and somewhat to his disap¬ 
pointment, he made his proposals also for the same 
lady. The Marquis gave the same reply,—“ Who¬ 
ever ha% her consent has mineand Skipwell also 
departed, full of hope, and with few fears of being 
rivalled by Nabob Mammon. 

Lady Amelia was immediately apprized of what 
had passed. She was much astonished at her conquest 
of Skipwell. The Nabob had not appeared so impro¬ 
bable to her. 

“ You may take which you please, my dear,” said 
her father; “ I do not hurry you; they are both 
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rich, and they are both good fellows. If you don’t 
like an old man, you can take a young one; and if 
you don’t like the young, you can take the old one: 
’tis the same to me, I assure you, my dear. I never 
shall control you;—^your choice is mine.” 

Lady Amelia perceived that her marrying one of 
them was taken for granted, and supposed to be a 
matter of course: and as she had not learned to dis¬ 
pute matters of course, she began to reflect seriously 
on the choice to which duty might seem to point. 

She had no particular love for either of them; 
and the Nabob appeared to her the man most likely 
to enter into her schemes—the man most likely to be 
passive, if not an accomplice, and therefore the man 
it was her duty to select. But, like other wise peo¬ 
ple, she took a night to sleep upon it, and she almost 
prayed in her heart for the counsel of Heaven. 

But this she would scarcely have owned; for she 
thought all lesser concerns were beneath the dignity 
of her heavenly Father’s superintendence, and wotdd 
have deemed such a hope presumptuous. “ ’We are 
the artizans of our own lot,” was the sentiment she 
was accustomed to hear, and had not yet learned to 
doubt. And though she often read in her Bible, that 
“not a sparrow falleth to the ground without our 
heavenly Father,” and that “ the hairs of our head 
are all numberedthese, and many other assuran- 
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ces to the same effect, she had not learned to apply 
to herself. 

y et, as an earthly parent watches over a child, and 
keeps it from dangers it sees not, so our heavenly 
Father watches over his own, even before their minds 
are aware of his constant care ; when they see him 
not with the eye of faith, though he is continually 
nigh them. 

There were no mysterious persons in the family; 
and if there were no real delicacies, there were also 
no false ones, substituted for the reality; and all 
things were discussed publicly or privately par }m~ 
zard. 

The Marchioness felt as if she had been over¬ 
reached by the contingency of both personages having 
fixed their affections on the same daughter; but yet 
she was thankful that Amelia was the chosen fair, as, 
from the visible perversion of her principles, it w as of 
her establishment alone that she had any doubts. 
She gave her vote in favour of Skipwell; though like 
her husband, as it was her daughter that was to be 
married, and not herself, it was but reasonable that 
she should have her choice. 

Dr Pelham rather favoured the Nabob; but Mrs 
Pelham and the young ladies were clearly in favour 
of Skipwell. 

The Marchioness said, she had no doubt the Na- 
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bob was a very good man; that she understood he had 
settled a pension upon his old aunt, who had brought 
him up. “ That is very good of him indeed,” said 
the Marquis, “ and will go a great way with Amelia, 
I should think.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” replied the Marchio¬ 
ness ; “ she seems very cool upon that noble trait in 
the character of Dr I’urdie, that I’m sure you must 
have heard. Did I tell it to you ?” turning to Mrs 
Pelham. 

“ No,” said Mrs Pelham, who, fortunately for the 
Marchioness, never recollected anything she heard, 
except on the subject of dress. 

“ Then I shall tell it to you, for it ought to be 
told to his honour. Do you know he makes a point 
every day, whether good or bad, to sit an hour and 
read the newspapers to Lord John Puff, from the 
time he had a paralytic stroke; and, to my certain 
knowledge, he gave twenty pounds out of his own 
pocket, to the reduced family of the Ilandtomouths. 
These are practical acts of charity, which every one 
must admire, and few, alas, perform !” 

“ Few, indeed,” said Dr Pelham. 

The family in general of the Marquis of Vainall 
were a little tired of the benevolence of Dr Purdie, 
for it seemed to have made such an impression on 
the Marchioness’s mind, that the words benevolence, 
generosity, or charity, could never be mentioned. 
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without calling forth an eulogium upon Dr Fardie, 
and the relation of the afore-mentioned traits. 

“ If Nabob Mammon possesses as much benevo¬ 
lence as Dr Purdie, I think he may even do for 
Lady Amelia,” said Dr Pelham. 

Lady Amelia’s thoughts had settled themselves 
into a decided preference for the Nabob. Accord¬ 
ingly she was rather perplexed to find the majority in 
favour of Skipwell. She wi.shed to have pleased all, 
which is natural to all amiable tempers; but this she 
found by experience to be imjoossible. Her good 
sense, however, got the better of her good nature, 
and pointed out the expediency of pleasing herself in 
a matter of this importance. Her decision was ac¬ 
cordingly formed, and soon made known to her fa¬ 
ther ; and thence, in its natural course, communica¬ 
ted to the parties in question. 

They were all surprised—the Nabob flattered, yet 
astnoished, that his yellow countenance could have 
cut out the blooming Skipwell; and Skipwell, with¬ 
out having more than usual conceit, could scarcely 
recover his surprise, not at being refused by Lady 
Amelia, but at being refused for the sake of Nabob 
Mammon. He had too much-philosophy or lightness 
of heart, and too little love, to allow any transaction 
of this nature to prey upon his mind ; he therefore 
consoled himself with the idea, that about twenty 
years afterwards, when he had made the tour of tlio 
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West Indies, he might be deemed more worthy to 
carry off the heart of a young lady. 

The whole appeared like a dream to Lady Ame¬ 
lia. The courtship, declaration, and acceptance, all 
had followed so rapidly, she could scarcely collect her 
ideas, and the Nabob could hardly believe that he 
was actually her accepted lover. 

Settlements prevented the marriage day being fix¬ 
ed, and Lady Amelia continued to shower favours 
upon Sarah Bell, and upon others, whom the fame 
of her generosity collected within her orbit. 

Of the Nabob’s religious sentiments she knew but 
little, and he took as little note of hers. 

Dr Pelham continued to deal out invectives against 
Methodists in general, as opportunity occurred; in 
which Nabob Mammon, with his usual good humour, 
heartily concurred. 

These discussions sometimes threw the bride elect 
into thoughtful musings, but which always concluded 
with, “ What’s done, cannot be undone.” 

The Nabob was a great addition to Dr Pelham’s 
evening rubber, while Lady Amelia sat apart, absorb¬ 
ed in her own reflections. 

“ I’m lucky—very lucky,” said Lady Amelia’s 
lover, shewing the honours to the Marquis, who was 
his partner. “ I’m lucky in a partner for all things,” 
said he, looking to Lady Amelia. 
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“ Is that yours, Dr Pelham ?” said the Marchio¬ 
ness to her partner, who sat wrapt in thought, with 
looks intent on deep design, which his hand prepared 
to put in execution. “ Out with it—let us rush on 
our fate,” said the Marchioness. 

Dr Pelham, with a deep groan, pulled out the 
card. 

“ We are really two unfortunate beings,” said he; 
“ ’tis in vain to look to your ladyship for any sup¬ 
port ; and yet never man had a fairer show of cards 
than I had.” 

“ We had five cards, my lord, and two honours 
—six and three are nine, and one is ten ; that is the 
rubber,” said the facetious Nabob, rubbing his hands, 
and chuckling with delight. 

“ Our game was a double, a single, and the rub¬ 
ber ; but come, we shall have our revenge,” said Dr. 
Pelham, rallying from his disappointment; and as 
he shuffled the cards, something more than yea and 
nay escaped from his lips. 

“Ought a Christian Pastor ever to talk of revenge,” 
thought Lady Amelia, who was now beginning to 
have her doubts, if being in orders necessarily im¬ 
plied being a Christian. Much hilarity and card hon 
mots succeeded while the cards were dealing; and 
Lady Amelia retired into the adjoining room, where 
her sisters were waltzing with Mrs Pelham, who, not 
l.t 
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from want of inclination, but from want of brains, 
never played at cards. 

Nabob Mammon, like most men, had principles 
and ideas of his own on which he acted. He had 
likewise some standards upon which all female per¬ 
fection w'as formed; they were taken very much from 
his rc*collcction of his mother before he went to In¬ 
dia, and of his aunt, once the beautiful Miss Betty 
Mammon, and now liis pensioner, the ancient Miss 
Elizabeth Mammon, the trumpeter of his praises and 

perfections, at all select tea-tables in-Square, in 

Edinburgh. 

The Nabob w'as very good-tempered; at the same 
time as obstinate as a mule. IVhen once an idea 
took pos.session of his brain, it might be said to take 
root in the thickest part of his head. 

One of his maxims was, that all young women were 
like wax, and might be moulded to any form a man 
liked. When past middle age, he then deemed them 
as unmanageable as the Castle rock, or his aunt Eliza¬ 
beth. 

In one of his conversations with Lady Amelia, he 
recurred to the agreeable theme of her having accept¬ 
ed him ; hoping to hear, that, like Desdemona, she 
liad loved him for the dangers he had passed, or some 
such interesting reason. But his countenance be¬ 
came a little grave, when she said, that the scale pre- 
I 
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ponderated in his favour, from Jiearing- of his benevo¬ 
lence, and seeing the urbanity of his manners, wliieli 
made her conclude that he would encourage and pa¬ 
tronize all her schemes for charity, and giving relief 
to the wants of her fellow-creatures. AVarmed by 
her subject, she entered into a detail of all her plans, 
with an openness that felt sure of having met with 
one who would approve of her views. She talked 
with a firmncs.s and a warmth which shewed she was 
not the bit of wax the Nabob had supjtosed ; and he 
felt assured that some young women could feel, and 
some could think for themselves; and that Lady 
Amelia was one of them. 

“ AVhy, you don’t marry me,” said he, in a tone 
of disappointment, and fearful of an answer in the af¬ 
firmative,—“ why, you don’t marry me to squander 
a few shillings or pounds, or even hundreds, upon beg¬ 
gars ?" 

“ No,” said Lady Amelia ; “ not entirely ; though 
I hope we shall go hand in hand in these views.’’ 

An indescribable foreboding came over her; she 
hesitatingly continued, “ To be honest with you, 
dear sir, I find difficulties and opposition here, whicli 
will, I hope, be removed with you.” 

The Nabob’s countenance continued to lengthen. 
The many obscure hints of Dr Pelham now assumed 
a palpable form to his imagination. 

“ Of what nature are your difficulties, my dear 
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said he. “You seem to have all that a woman can 
desire in your j)re.sent situation ?" 

I..ady Amelia laid open all her heart to him. She 
described her scruples of conscience, and her contend¬ 
ing duties; and, having sworn him to secrecy, she 
even confided to him her having visited Mrs Bell, in 
Little Wark’s close. 

The Nabob’s first idea was that she was mad, or 
else tliat he had actually met with a Methodist. He 
became grave and more grave; he was an honest man, 
and felt all the prejudices of stem moralists against 
the active benevolence of evangelical Christians. La¬ 
dy Amelia was now rooted out of his heart, and trans¬ 
planted into his head, where she appeared as a wild 
girl; if not absolutely mad, very near it; capable of 
clandestinely visiting the Cowgate ; and whose senti¬ 
ments bordered, if not absolutely partook of that Me¬ 
thodism he had been taught to abhor from his child¬ 
hood, and from which his aunt Betty still piqued her¬ 
self on steering clear. He saw in imagination those 
pagodas, those thousands he had amassed under Gol- 
conda’s burning suns, squandered by the dregs of the 
people in gin-shops. He saw his wife an actual Me¬ 
thodist ; and instead of a bride, covered with jewels, 
and driving in his chariot to the ball or theatre, he 
saw her, in prophetic vision, walking, in a plain bon¬ 
net and brown gown, in the West Port or Cowgate. 
He could scarce conceal his horror; he awoke from 
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liis dream, and expressed his sentiments honestly to 
Lady Amelia, who likewise as honestly declared hers. 

The conversation ended, as might be expected, in 
a mutual release from their engagement; and the 
Nabob generously promised to do all in bis power to 
soften matters to the Marquis. 

Lady Amelia was almost happy ; she experienced 
all the pleasing feelings of having made a sacrifice to 
her benevolence, with some of its pain;—like amartyr, 
who, having been led to the stake, sees the flames 
expire of themselves. 

There was, of course, a good deal of fraca.s in the 
family. The Marchioness, in particular, wa.s much 
disappointed. She had begun her shopping for the 
marriage paraphernalia; it put her out of her way, 
and aflected her temper. For a week or two she look¬ 
ed as if she was a machine of fire, and the ground 
strewed with gunpowder; for wherever she moved, 
she found something to raise her irritability. Much 
was said by her to Lady Amelia. 

The Marquis also exerted him.self to be severe; 
and poor Lady Amelia felt all the pain of displeasing 
those she was by nature bound to honour. 

She had not yet learned to know how unavoidably 
it follows, that “ those who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus must suffer persecution” from all of contrary 
opinions. 

Things at length resumed their ordinary tenor; the 
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Nabob was off' past recal; many of the family then 
found out he was too old for Lady Amelia. 

lie returned, two months after, with a young bride, 
who married him for his diamonds, and the conse¬ 
quent grandeur expected from his fortune. She ate 
off plate, slept in state, and gave her charity into the 
plate at the door of Dr Swcetly’s church. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Or shall the wants of famish'd ravens cry, 

And move thy mercy to a quick supply ; 

Or shall the silent suits of droopinj' flowers 

Woo thee for drops, and be refresh’d with showers?” 


“ On ! mother,” said little Patty Mowbray to her 
bed-rid parent, “ do not bid me leave you to-day; 
let me stay and read to you; you canna read yourself 
to-day.” 

The mother lifted up her eyes, and drew aside the 
curtain. 

“ !My dear,” said she, “ I grudge your wanting 
your breakfast; and there’s naething in the house, 
but a wee drop milk.’ 

“ Oh ! mother, I’m no hungry,” said Patty ; “ a 
little water will do for me, with God’s blessing, till 
the visitors come with our weekly allowance from the 
box, and then I’ll go out for potatoes, and for an egg 
for your dinner.” 

“ Wcel, my dear, ye may stay ; sit down, and say 
your prayers.” 

Little Patty knelt by the bed of her mother, and 
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a tear came over her cheek, as she prayed, “ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 

She arose, and began to clean the house ; it was 
poor, but no lady would have shuddered to sit upon 
the chair. The window was small, but Tatty clean¬ 
ed it every day ; and when there was light, there were 
no particles of dust to impede its entrance. 

There were curtains to the bed ; and there was a 
cup-board, and some tea-cups, plates, and spoons; 
and this dwelling was in Little Wark’s Close, not 
very far from Sarah Bell’s. But, oh ! how different 
were the inhabitants ; the one “ still in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity the other 
taught of God, and led by his spirit. 

Mrs Mowbray at present received three shillings 
a-week, for herself and daughter, from a society to 
which she had once contributed ; and upon this su)>- 
ply they lived contented, nay, sometimes had a little 
to spare, to those whose sin and extravagance, more 
than their misfortune, brought them nearly to starva¬ 
tion. But this day some unforeseen circumstances 
brought them nearly to their last penny. 

The child usually went to a lady, whom Mrs 
Mowbray had formerly known, to be taught to read 
and to sew, in the morning; and there she got her 
breakfast. But her mother had been very ill during 
the night, and the aftcctionatc child could not bear 
the thought of leaving her. Alany a wistful look 



Patty cast towards the door, in hopes of the visitors’ 
arrival with their supply. “ I wish, mother, I was 
able to finish the stockings Mrs Kindly gave me to 
knit; I would take them home to her, and then 1 
would get my own money.” 

But her mother was much cxliaustcd, and scarcely 
able to answer her. When Patty looked into the bed, 
and saw her mother’s pale face, she began to wccj). 

“ Oh !” said she to herself, “ what the neighbours 
say is very true ; she’ll not be long for this world.” 
A tap was heard at the door; she ran joyfully to open 
it, in hopes it was the visitors; but, to her disa})point- 
ment, Sarah Bell entered. 

“ Waes me!” said she, “ is Mrs Mowbray nae 
better ? Preserve us ! how white she looks.” 

At the sound of a stranger’s voice, Mrs Mowbray 
opened her eyes; but she was by no moans eheered 
by tlic sight of Sarah, whose character was well known 
to her. 

“ How's a’ wi’ ye the day ?” said Sarah ; “ I just 
came in to specr for ye. I’ve missed you uj) and down 
the close this while past.” 

“ God has been merciful to me,” said Mrs Mow¬ 
bray ; “ my pains arc much abated, but my strength 
is weakening. If it is the Lord’s plea.surc to take me 
away, God grant that I may be found in Christ.” 

“ Ye was aye a wecl-doing woman,” said Sarah 
Bell; “ I daresay there’s no fear o’ your soul.” 
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“ There is none if I am in Christ. Will you sit 
down, Mrs Hell 

“ Indeed, I am rather in a hurry; I cam to speer 
for yc, and see if ye wad favour me wi’ the lend o’ 
ae shilling, for I’m clean out o’ a’ thing the now, and 
it'll be tw'a days before I get the town’s-money, but 
then I’ll be sure to pay ye ; ye may depend upon it.” 

“ Ye never could have applied at a worse time; 
for we have neither money nor meat o’ ony kind in 
the house, and Tatty has nac broke her fast the day.” 

“ She’s young and stout; why do ye no send her 
out to seek her meat 

“ God grant a bairn o’ mine may never take to 
such ways,” said Mrs Mowbray, with solemn earnest¬ 
ness. 

“As gude folk’s bairns as you have done it afore,” 
said Mrs Tell, drawing back her head. 

“ God be praised,” said Mrs Moubray, “ the day 
has never yet passed that w'c hae wanted bread, and 
I’ll trust in Him yet.” 

“ Yc’rc weel aff by mony,” said Sarah, with an en¬ 
vious look ; “ lying on a wise-like bed, wi’ bein cur¬ 
tains round you; yc can never be sair put to it, as 
lang as ye can get them pawned.” 

“ I passed my word to Mrs Poorbefriend, not to 
jiart wi’ them ; and I’ll be ill aff indeed before I try 
that. If times dinna grow better wi’ us, when it’s the 
l^ord’s pleasure to take me to himsell, I’atty must 
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sell them, to pay my burial. It’s aye right to be free 
frae man when we can.” 

“ I’m no just sae proud,” said Sarah Bell. “ I’m 
willing to tak’ from them that’s willing to gie.” 

“ Oh !” saiS Mrs Mowbray, “ I think I’m a-dying, 
and ye maun soon eome to the same, Sarah ; dinna 
tak’ it ill that I gie you a little adviee, and advise yc 
to ‘ tak’ heed to your ways;’ for I doubt ye're far 
from right.” 

“ Ye may keep yoiu- doubts to yoursell,” said Sa¬ 
rah, getting up in a huff, and preparing to go away 
but the sight of a gentleman, who opened the door, 
arrcfeted her attention. 

“ She has folk to look after her, as wcel as other 
folk, for a’ her speeehes,” thought Sarah ; “ but I’ll 
see what he gi’es her. I may come in for a share.” So 
she sat down. 

The gentleman was tall and pale ; his countenanec 
looked pity, and beamed benevolence; and his voice 
was like the voice of one accustomed to console. It 
was the stranger who had visited the poor Simpsons. 
In his rambles, he heard of Mrs Mowbray, and came 
to relieve her. 

“ Good woman,” said he, “ I had occasion to be 
in your neighbourhood, and, hearing you were sick, 
1 came to see if I could, by means of money, in any 
degree soften your sufferings.” 

“ A cup of cold water, given to a disciple, never 
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loses its reward,” said Mrs Mowbray; “ and God 
will reward your good intents to me; but blessed be 
his name, he has never yet allowed me to want. I 
winna impose upon your goodness; and I’m expectin’ 
our allowance from our box every minute.” 

“ What a gowk !” thought Sarah Bell; “ I wad 
like to ken if she wad hae been the waur o’ a little 
mair.” 

“ Good woman,” said the gentleman, “ take care 
that pride is not urging you to refuse my ofler. That 
little girl does not look as if she fared too sumptuous¬ 
ly.—Here, my dear, are a few biscuits for you, which 
I had in my pocket.” 

Patty looked wistfully at her mother. “ Yes, you 
may take them.” 

“ What you say, sir, is very true,” said she to the 
gentleman; “ pride steps in when we’re no thinking. 
Patty is hungry enough, as you seefor the bis¬ 
cuits had already almost all disappeared; “ but I 
canna bear that my bairn should be dependant, but 
upon Him that feedetli the ravens.” 

“ But there are means appointed for all things,” 
rejdied the stranger; “ and the love that the bre¬ 
thren in Christ are commanded to bear towards one 
another, should be received, as it is indeed the fruit 
of that good seed sown by the Great Ruler of the 
World. Take, then, a little money from me as the 
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means appointed by Him who in reality is giving 
you all things.” 

“ Might I make free to ask who you are,” said 
Mrs Mowbray, “ that are sac free in your money, 
and sae Christain in your talk ?” 

“ I am the servant of our common Master; let that 
suffice.” 

“ I never heard such a pack of nonsensical havers,” 
thought Mrs Bell, “ about nothing at a’.” 

“ A weell,” said Mrs Mowbray, “ to shew ye I’m 
no obstinate, if ye’ll leave me a shilling, I’se make 
use o’t if our visitors should nac come; but it would 
be a great relief to my mind, if it please God to send 
me my usual supply, to return it to you.” 

“ My alms I wish ever to be in secret,” said the 
stranger; “ my name I cannot reveal; but be you the 
steward of that shilling; instead of returning it to 
me, give it to him that needeth; and may the Imrd 
send a blessing along with it.” 

He laid down the shilling, u,nd arose to depart; 
but Mrs Bell, who had been making her reflections, 
was determined not to be long behind him. 

“ Good day, Mrs Mowbray,” said she; “ I’ll gie 
ye a ca’ some day soon ;” and she followed the stran¬ 
ger down stairs. 

“ Oil, sir,” slic l)egan, as she overtook tlie stran¬ 
ger, “ ye seem very gude, but I didna like to trou- 
11 
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ble you before folk; I'm often sair pit to't mysell, 
and this day, I may say, I have nae a penny in the 
house to buy meat for mysell and weans.” 

The stranger, though by no means prone to severe 
or hasty judgments, felt assured that the woman who 
now addressed him was a character that differed most 
materially from the one he had just left. He put his 
hand intohis pocket, and, taking outacrown, “ There,” 
said he, “ is the means to provide thee with the meat 
that pcrisheth : Oh ! may thy Saviour give thee, in 
good time, the bread which cometh down from Hea- 
vcn! 

“ God bless you !” said Sarah, who heard, though 
.she by no means understood, this speech; “ God 
prosper ye, whaever ye be.” 

lie quickly descended the stair, and soon eluded 
the slower j)ace of Sarah, who had determined to fol¬ 
low him, and find his dwelling. 

I’atty’s hunger was a little abated by the biscuits 
she had received from the stranger; and about three 
o’clock the visitors arrived, and paid Mrs Mowbray 
her allowance. The happy Patty immediately set 
out for their provisions, and prepared joyfully to 
make them ready. 

Little can the epicure conceive the luxury of eat¬ 
ing the plainest food, when seasoned by abstinence; 
or the enjoyment that Patty experienced in eating 
her potatoes and herring, wlien she recollected how 
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little prospect she had a few hours before of having 

any dinner at all. 

It seemed as if from day to day 
They were to eat and die; 

But still, though in a secret way, 

He sent a fresh supply/’ 

The conversation and appearance of the benevolent 
stranger excited a good deal of speculation in Little 
Wark’s Close; for Mrs Mowbray had not been the 
sole inhabitant who had been favoured with his com¬ 
pany. Sarah Bell, on describing him to her neigh¬ 
bours, found out that most of them h.ad seen him, 
and also touched his money ; but none had been able 
to discover either his name or place of abode. “ I Te'll 
just be a gentleman that has ta'en that turn o’ gien 
his money to the poor,” said Sarah Bell; “ and Fse 
warrant we’ll soon bnd out his name. There’s no sac 
mony has the turn, to their shame be it said !” 

But to return to Lady Amelia ;—her enthusiasm 
in the cause nf charity seemed to increase daily. Dr 
Pelham had resided nearly two months in the family, 
during which time Lady Amelia, who was naturally 
of an open disposition, had, in so many instances, re¬ 
vealed her sentiments, that he was persuaded some 
of the Methodists with which every city abounds, 
had actually got access to her, and were using their 
influence clandestinely to undermine her principles, 
and excite her to rebellion against her parents. Dr 
Pelham was particularly warm on this subject, as he 
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had (lined the day before in a companywhere, amongst 
other characters, Mr Mansfield, (whose very name 
lie abhorred,) was talked of, and he was doomed to 
hear him extolled as all that a Christian clergyman 
ought to be, and, what was still more grating to his 
ears, as a man of the lirst-rate learning and abilities. 

Dr Pelham flattered himself, like too many self- 
deceivers, that he was actuated by generous friend¬ 
ship and zeal for the Marquis of Vainalfs family, in 
uttering his warm expostulation; whereas it was the 
only plausible pretext he had for venting the spleen 
which had arisen from other causes. He continued 
in the same strain, till the good-natured Marquis be¬ 
lieved all he said, and even caught a little of his 
warmth. 

“ ^Vhy,” said his lordship, ‘ what you say alarms 
me very much—very much indeed ; something must 
be done. I think we had better both talk to Amelia, 
and try to discover how far the evil has gone; but 
we must be very gentle with her,” said he; his bor¬ 
rowed wrath was subsiding, “ as the girl is of a very 
timid disposition, and might, through fear, be tempt¬ 
ed to conceal from us, what is so essential to be 
known.” 

“ That caution displays your own good sense, my 
lord, but it would be well if the tenets of that sect 
went no further than disguising the truth, which is 
but a very innocent kind of falsehood; for I know 
they inculcate on their votaries, in service of the 
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cause, to sa}' aiiytliing good or bad, true or false, tliat 
suits the purj)osc.” 

“ It is really horrible,” said the Marquis, again 
heating, and shuddering with honest indignation; 
“ I cannot conceive how men, who pretend to have 
any religion at all, can hold such horrible doctrines.” 
And he rang the bell. • 

The servant was ordered to tell Lady Amelia to 
attend her father in the library. 

Lady Amelia was in Mrs Comfit’s room, fdling a 
basket of one of her pensioners wdth needle-cases and 
pin-cushions for sale, made by herself at her leisure 
hours, while sitting in the drawing-room ; for she 
feared at any time to have her moments unemployed, 
and had doubts if working splendid purses for her 
splendid friends, was improving the time. 

She was just filling the basket of the old half¬ 
blind woman, and Mrs Comfit was measuring a web, 
the spinning of others of her pensioners, and the 
weaver was enlarging on the excellency of his work, 
when Tom the footman came down with the Mar¬ 
quis’s’summons. The Marquis was both more pa¬ 
tient and better tempered than Mrs Comfit; and as 
she was engaged at that moment, Tom durst not in¬ 
terrupt her; he chose therefore, to let his master 
wait. It required more courage than Tom possessed, 
to enrage the housekeeper of a great family. 

Time seemed long to Dr Pelham. “ You sec,” 
said he to the Marquis, “ the girl is conscious of 
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guilt, from her being so long of obeying the sum¬ 
mons—Shall I ring again ?” 

“ If you please.” 

Dr Pelham rung a peal that reached Tom’s ears, 
and convinced him he could no longer delay. He 
rushed into Mrs Comfit’s room, and delivered the 
message to Lady Amelia,' who, dismissing the old 
woman and her basket, prepared immediately to obey, 
half afraid of what the interview might relate to. 

She soon perceived that something was going for¬ 
ward. “ Sit down, Amelia,” said her father, and Dr 
Pelham handed her a chair. 

Lady Amelia felt she would rather have chosen to 
stand. To some people, standing is less annoying 
than being fastened to a chair when they are embar¬ 
rassed ; and so Lady Amelia felt on this occasion. 

Can it be another proposal for me ? was the first 
thought that came across her mind; but her specula¬ 
tions were immediately arrested by her father giving a 
hem, clearing his voice, and entering upon the matter 
in question. 

“ Amelia, my dear,” said he,—^for his anger had 
ebbed again since the bell rang, and he cleared his 
voice once more,—“ you must be sensible that the 
impropriety you committed in going to the Cowgate, 
and wliich, you know, you yourself confessed to me, 
was of a very serious nature, and that it was attended 
with a loss of character, as the conduct of Nabob 
K 
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Mammon clearly evinces ; and, notwithstanding this 
disappointment to us, you must be sensible that your 
mother and I have shewn you all the lenity our af¬ 
fections suggested.” 

“ Tlmt she must be sensible of,” said Dr Pelham, 
with a tone and look intended to inspire the Mar¬ 
quis with a new stock of firmness, and if possible of 
anger. 

The Marquis recommenced, and continued; “ Dr 
Pelham and myself, my friend and your best friend, 
arc of opinion, that such determined conduct could 
not have sprung but from the advice of some of that 
dangerous sect with whom you seem lately to have 
been so much charmed.” 

Ah, papa !” said Lady Amelia, taking hold of 
his hand, “ how can you suppose that I see or con¬ 
sult any but those I meet in this house I assure 
you I know none of the persons to whom you allude.” 

Dr Pelham shook his head. 

“How then did such ideas enter your head .^” con¬ 
tinued her father; “ I am sure Mrs Pelham is inca¬ 
pable of putting such notions into your brain.” 

“ Indeed, papa, she never did.” 

“ I’ll answer for her,” said Dr Pelham; “ but, my 
lady, you have never replied directly to your father’s 
question. How did such notions come into your 
head ? They did not grow of themselves. I’m sure!” 

Lady Amelia felt her colour rise, and dropt a few 
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tears ; her heart was full—she was gentle^ and com¬ 
paratively unused to the language of reproach ; she 
wiped her eyes, and summoned up courage. 

“ Papa, I know you will believe me,” said she; 
“ I assure you no notions have ever entered into my 
head, but what have proceeded from reading my Bi¬ 
ble ; there I see the duty of visiting the poor so 
•strongly inculcated, that I cannot find fest for my 
conscience, but in.^triving to fulfil this command.” 

“ The poor girl’s mad,” said her father, in a me¬ 
lancholy tone. 

“ No, no,” said Dr Pelham, “ she is sane enough; 

I have seen the thing often before.” Lady Amelia 
continued to weep in silence, while he proceeded— 
“ Pve seen the thing often before; it proceeds en¬ 
tirely from reading the Bible without understanding 
it. The Bible is a deep book, and the Bible is an 
excellent book, but it is the spirit of it on which we 
must endeavour to act; instead of taking up a text at 
random here and there, and applying it to any case, 
however unsuitable, as many foolish women are too apt 
to do.” 

Lady Amelia felt the attack made upon herself 
and sex in this speech. Alas! she had not yet learn¬ 
ed the charity which beareth all things. Her tears 
ceased to flow, and looking at him with considerable 
spirit, she replied with energy, almost approaching 
to retort,—“ And is benevolence and charity not in- 
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culcated in the Bible ?—I may say in every line ? Is 
that not then the spirit of the Bible ?” 

“ Moderation in all things is everywhere recom¬ 
mended, my lady, and I shall mark for your perusal 
the parts of the Bible a lady in your station of life 
ought to read.” 

“ I am sure. Dr Pelham, you are very obliging, 
and take a great deal of trouble for her benefit,” said 
the Marquis; “ and, that it jj^y not be thrown 
away, I desire, Amelia, that you will read no other 
parts of the Bible than those recommended by Dr 
Pelham; and also, that you promise in futiu-e to 
abstain from visiting the poor in person—You may 
send your maid if necessary.” 

Amelia continued to weep, but made no reply. 

Dr Pelham raised his head, and cleared his voice. 
—“ I observe,” said he, “ that her Ijadyship ^iqakes 
no answer.” 

The Marquis was getting a little tired, but felt as 
if obliged to go through with it. 

“ Amelia, you surely heard me,” said he ; “ say 
then that you give your promise to obey me, as is 
your duty. I am sure the Bible, which you are so 
fond of quoting, recommends—nay, commands duty 
and obedience to parents.” 

Lady Amelia summoned up courage.—“ Yes, 
papa, in all things not inconsistent with the law of 
God.” 
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“ What!” cried the Marquis, reddening, “ do 
you date to disobey me ?—’tis too bad indeed.’’ 

“ Too bad, ’pon honour,” said Dr Pelham. 

“ Ah, papa—dear papa, do not think harshly of 
me,” cried Lady Amelia. “ I entreat you, do not ask 
me to make any promises. I shall endca^pur in all I 
can to obey you; but I cannot promise. I am sure 
you have always found me an obedient and affec¬ 
tionate daughter.” 

“ I’rue,” said the Marquis, somewhat overcome— 
“ I must say she has always been such.” He cleared 
his voice once more—“ Well, Amelia, I must say 
you have always obeyed me better than your sisters 
have done; continue to do so, and I shall exact no 
promises ; but then, on your part, there must be no 
concealments. Y ou may leave the room—Remember 
I will be obeyed.” 

Lady Amelia gladly availed herself of the permis¬ 
sion to retire, and in the solitude* of her own cham¬ 
ber reflected upon what had passed. She now felt 
placed in the situation of a martyr; and, uncertain 
how to act, again had recourse to her Bible. There 
she saw many texts which her conscience could not 
reconcile with her father’s commands.—“ What shall 
I do .!*” thought she; “ Oh that I had some one to 
consult—some friend on whom I could rely!” 

Her maid at that moment entered the room.— 
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“ Here is a letter for you, my lady, from the good 
Mrs Miller.” 

“ Who is she F" asked Lady Amelia; “ I never 
heard of her.” 

“ She is a very good lady, and is well known,” 
answered the maid; “ I see her every Sunday at 
Mr Mansfield’s church.” 

The letter was elegantly written, and in a few 
words apologized for troubling Lady Amelia; but 
having been referred to her by a woman named Sa¬ 
rah Hell for a character, Mr.s Miller requested she 
would .state what she knew concerning her, that she 
might be enabled to apply to the Society, from whom 
Mrs Bell was desirous of receiving assistance.—Lady 
Amelia instantly formed the resolution of calling 
upon Mrs Miller herself, and giving her all the in¬ 
formation in her power concerning Sarah Bell. She 
therefore named an early hour the following morn¬ 
ing for waiting upon her ; hoping that, at the same 
time, something might occur in the course of the 
conversation applicable to her own case. 

The conference between the Marquis and Dr Pel¬ 
ham continued some time longer, when all the scrip¬ 
tural knowledge pos.sessed by the latter, was employ¬ 
ed by him, in persuading his lord.ship to look a little 
more strictly after his daughter. 

“ A little wholesome, timely severity, may save a 
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great deal of after repentance,” said this mistaken 
man. 

Had he not been as ignorant of the human mind 
as of the Christian religion, he would have known that 
anything like persecution is the surest means of 
giving vigour and firmness to the Christian charac¬ 
ter ; and that the powerful grace of God, which had 
awakened the heart of the timid Lady Amelia, pre¬ 
pared her mind, by this first attack, to examine into 
rights of conscience which might otherwise have lain 
unconsidered and unknown. All things are bless¬ 
ings to those who arc God’s people; but it is much 
to be feared, that many nominal Christians mistake 
the natural resistance that every mind makes to per¬ 
secution, for the noble spirit of zeal and martyrdom 
by which the true Christian is distinguished. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Many know how to discuss matters; few how to appreciate 
them/* 


Mes Millee was not one of those who say and 
do not; the promise of a Christian was with her a 
binding thing, and therefore she was cautious in her 
words. She had taken Sarah Bell’s address, and 
determined to seize the first opportunity of going to 
her dwelling. 

“ Mamma,” said little Anna, her only daughter, 
“ I see you are going out, may I go with you 

“ No, my dear,” answered her mother; “ have 
you already forgotten your yesterday’s sinHave 
you forgotten that I promised to punish you 

“ Ah, mamma, pray pardon me for this once,” said 
little Anna. 

“ Be not so forgetful, my dear—Do I ever break 
my promise ? Do not ask me again—^remember your 
punishment is, that for this week you visit no poor 
person with me.” 

Anna knew her mother, and knew that expos¬ 
tulation was vain; she went away disappointed, but 
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was careful to avoid the same fault again. It is God 
only who can change the heart; but there is a promise 
given to those who shall “ train up a child in the 
way he should go,”—and the promise is from Him 
who in all things is faithful and true. 

The manner in which Mrs Miller educated her 
daughter was much censured by many, but in par¬ 
ticular by her old acquaintance, Mrs Carefiil, who 
pursued quite an opposite system with her own daugh¬ 
ter Lucy. Indeed, the spring of their actions was so 
totally different, that none of their thoughts or sen¬ 
timents could be expected to have much resemblance. 
Mrs Careful occupied herself much in wondering 
how people could differ from herself in their ways of 
thinking and acting; and Mrs Miller was, therefore, 
an inexhaustible theme for her.—“ I really cannot 
but wonder at Mrs Miller,” she would say; “ she 
has but one daughter, and one would almost think 
she wished to get rid of her ; for she takes the poor 
thing into places where disease and contagion of 
every description are raging. My wonder is she has 
not killed the child long ago.” 

This, however, was only a supposition of Mrs 
Careful’s; for Mrs Miller never took her daughter 
into any house where there was any infectious dis¬ 
order; and if it occurred without her knowledge, 
that herself or her child had been exposed to such 
risk, she committed her darling to the care of that 
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watchful Providence who had hitherto preserved her. 
“ There is an appointed time, my Bible tells me,” 
said she, “ and shall I give way to all the cares and 
anxieties of worldly people, as if I dared to think any 
of its assurances untrue ?” 

Mrs Careful, on the other hand, was in a state of 
constant anxiety about all things, and in particular 
about the health of herself and daughter. It seem¬ 
ed as if she thought she walked hand in hand with 
Providence, though at the same time she limited its 
superintendence to some few very great events—such 
as storms, earthquakes, revolutions, and the like. 

“ If I did not take the greatest care, what would 
become of my daughter ?" she used to say. “ There 
was poor Patty Stranchels died ’tothcr day owing to 
having sat with wet feet, and little Jane Keeper 
caught a fever from a woman who came to sell china 
at the door. I’m sure it is a miracle to me, that 
Anne Miller is still alive ; and yet the child looks 
stout and healthy too,—stouter, perhaps, even than 
my Lucy, though no thanks 1. > her wild wrong-head¬ 
ed mother.” “ I wonder, Mrs Miller,” said she one 
day, “ I wonder you are not more careful about poor 
Anna, sending her about to public schools in all 
weathers, where she must often sit with wet feet.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mrs Miller, “ she very seldom 
sits with wet shoes, as she generally carries a pair of 
dry one.s with her. I always use the means I deem 
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best for the preservation of her health ;—lier life is 
in the keeping of a higher hand.” 

Mrs Careful seemed not to hear this last observa¬ 
tion, but resumed,—“ I’m sure it is a miracle to me 
to see your Anne in life.” 

“ And what, my dear madam, is our whole life, 
but a miracle ?” said Mrs Miller; “ Were our Creator 
to withdraw his care but for one moment, where 
should we be ? Can he that created, not preserve ? Is 
it not in Him that ‘ we live, and move, and have our 
being ?’ ” 

“ 0, if you go to the Bible, I am done with you,” 
said Mrs Careful. “ I know you have it all at your 
finger-ends.” 

“ And what other authority can a Christian have 
for any of his actions ?" said Mrs Miller. 

“ Common sense,” said Mrs C’areful, with a look 
which she deemed unanswerable. 

“ And whence can common sense be derived, but 
from Him who is the inspirer of every good thought.^” 

“ You know, Mrs Miller, I cannot argue with you; 
but common sense is common sense all the world over.” 

Mrs Miller would have answered; but, despairing of 
convincing, she, with a Christian spirit, allowed Mrs 
Careful to have the last word,—a piece of self-de¬ 
nial by no moans so easy as thoughtless observers 
may suppose, but which many of my readers will 
doubtless be able to appreciate. 
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Mrs Miller, to whom the haunts of wretchedness 
were well known, had little difficulty in finding Mrs 
Bell; and by a few pointed queries, very soon discovered 
more of that personage’s real character, than Lady 
Amelia’s inexperience would have led her to in a great 
length of time. She saw the moral disease, and pro¬ 
ceeded to propose the remedies. “ You can spin, no 
doubt said she; but Mrs Bell was crafty, and had 
a foreboding that to such a question the mention of the 
House of Industry always followed, and her answer 
was ready. 

“ Spin ! me spin, ma’am, wi’ that weary bairn on 
my hands, and the rheumatism in my tither arm— 
look at it, ma’am. I havena been able to do a turn 
wi’t this mony a day.” 

But Mrs Miller’s experienced eye soon perceived 
that the arm was hkc any other idle arm. She knew, 
however, that rheumatism was more easily cured than 
idleness, and allowed that to pass for the present. 

“ Well, I can give you a line to the Beggar’s Re¬ 
pository, and you will perhaps get an allowance of 
soup and bread from it; and I shall likewise recom¬ 
mend you to the Clothing Society.” 

Mrs Bell was aware she would not subscribe to the 
rules of the Soup Kitchen, by acknowledging her¬ 
self a beggar, and she had recourse to fiction to es¬ 
cape the snare. “ O, ma’am, what would I do with¬ 
out the .soup.^—I get it every day.—Wull gangs 
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when I’m no able.” Mrs Miller was pleased to hear 
this, as she knew that some decency of character was 
requisite to entitle her to receive even this scanty 
pittance. “ Then clothing is what you stand most in 
need of? I do not know you well enough myself, but 
there must be some one who can give you a charac¬ 
ter 

“ Ay, there is that! Lady Amelia Truefeel, a fine 
young leddy, kens me weel; she’ll no refuse to gie 
me a character, I’m sure.” 

“ I shall probably see her to-morrow,” said Mrs 
Miller; “ and will converse with her about you. Are 
you sure I shall also get a good character of you 
from your neighbours .^” 

“ That ye will, mem,—I’m sure enough o’ that; 
nane that speaks truth, wiU speak ill o’ me.” 

“ ’Tis a small matter, you know, to be judged of 
men’s judgment,” said Mrs Miller ; “ but I trust the 
good report you bear, by your own account, amongst 
your fellow-creatures, will be confirmed at the tribu¬ 
nal of God.” 

“ That’s true, mem. God grant it may be sae !” 

“ You may come to my house the day after to¬ 
morrow then, when I shall be able to tell you what 
can be done for you.” 

“ O, mem, if you wad but help me a little in the 
meantime, it wad be very considerate, for I havena 
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a bit to pit into the bairns’ mouths this day, and the 
Lord kens whar I’m to get it—^for I may weel say, 
I can neither work nor want.” 

Mrs Miller did not like this frequent importunity. 
She knew that God seldom leaves even the poorest 
of his creatures absolutely destitute, unless their 
vices lend weight to their misfortunes. 

“ Why, where is the money you got from I^ady 
Amelia Truefeel ?” asked Mrs Millar. 

“ O, mem,” said Sarah, “ I didna like to tell her 
ladyship, she had been sae gude; but I was deep in 
debt to my landlord, and I payed it like an honest 
woman the first money I had.” 

“ I have only a sixpence,” said Mrs Miller ; “ but 
that, properly managed, may maintain you all day.” 

“ God bless your ladyship, and may ye never 
want,” whined Mrs Bell. 

Mrs Miller departed, and visited several of her 
pensioners on her way home. Some were changed in 
heart, and taught more or less by God; others, alas ! 
had still their hopes, their jo) s in this world. I'o 
them she addressed the reproofs from the Bible,— 
“ Awake from the dead, thou that sleepest.” “ 'J’urn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die ?” &c. 

Some were stretched upon the bed of death, strong 
in hope, and comparatively happy. Those simple 
Christians, without the aid of philosophy, and not 
even possessed of natural strength of mind, were able 
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to hear and talk of death with js much firmness, and 
without the applause which attended the last mo¬ 
ments of Socrates. How unlike the death-beds of the 
rich and great! Alas! with what care is the approach 
of death too often concealed from the suflerers, whose 
own feelings nevertheless give the lie to the flattering 
speeches, and vain deceptions, of their misjudging 
friends ; and whose fears and anxieties prey the more 
upon their minds from the obstacles thrown in the way 
of communicating their apprehensions. How mista¬ 
ken is mere human wisdom ! Many, by their ill-timed 
caution, produce the very effects they wish to avoid. 
Hut Mrs Miller was better taught. “ Truth at all 
times must be best,” said she ; “ no good can ever 
come of deception.” When her little Anna had any 
of the diseases of childhood, the physicians never 
were taken apart from the child; but her danger was 
known to herself as soon as to her mother; and she 
was taught to pray to her Father in Heaven, to bless 
the means used for her recovery. She thus early 
learned the precariousness of hfe, even to the young, 
and that it was no vain fable that man is born to die. 

This part of Mrs Miller’s conduct also gave great 
offence to her observing neighbours, and Mrs Care¬ 
ful failed not to make her comments on it. “ It is 
enough to kill any child,” said she, “ to be told her life 
is in danger ; but, as I have always said, it is a mi¬ 
racle to me to see Anne Miller alive.” 
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“ I have never known any professors of mere mo¬ 
rality do much good,” Mrs Miller used to say ; “ in 
their own persons, perhaps, they do little harm, and 
some of them are very inoffensive members of society.” 

“ Commend me to your inoffensive members of so¬ 
ciety,” Mrs Careful would answer; “ were we all in¬ 
offensive, this would be a very good world.” 

“ I grant it would,” said Mrs Miller; “ but as 
the world is a fallen, wicked world, what are the 
means God usually employs to produce the moral 
improvements that are visibly going forward fit can¬ 
not be denied, that all self-devoted benevolence, all 
active charity, all missions to promote Christianity ; 
or, if you please to call it, for the civilization of the 
world, are undertaken by the evangehcal Christians.” 

“ I do not know very well whom you call evange¬ 
lical Christians,” said Mrs Careful, who was particu¬ 
larly well-informed upon every other point; “ for my 
part, I know nothing of your cant terms, but I’m 
sure the Sydney family don’t approve of any of these 
things, and they are everything that is amiable and 
respectable.” 

“We are forbidden to judge our neighbours,” said 
Mrs Miller; “ the Sydneys are certainly a charming 
family. They love one another, and fulfil the moral 
duties, I have no doubt. They are wise as to this 
world—God grant they may also be wise as to the 
next!” 
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Mrs Careful reddened. “ You are really ridicu¬ 
lous. You will allow nobody to be good, except your 
own sect.” 

“ I cannot,” said Mrs Miller, “ applaud Mr Syd¬ 
ney very highly, merely for loving a very amiable 
wife, and being very fond of his children, though I 
should find great fault with him for doing the reverse. 
He likewi.se fulfils very well the duties of his office, 
but he certainly would lose it if he did not. Mr 
Sydney is a man of sense, and he may be a sincere 
t^iristian; but all the duties he is so much com¬ 
mended for fulfilling, certainly may be fulfilled with¬ 
out that .spirit that would sacrifice all to God,—^with¬ 
out understanding what is required by him who saith, 
“ Whosoever loveth father or mother, or husband 
or wife, or children, or lands, more than me, is not 
.worthy of me.” 

“ You will allow nobody to be good but your¬ 
selves,” said Mrs Careful, with some asperity. 

“ God forbid that should be the case answered 
Mrs Miller; “ having done all, we must still be un¬ 
profitable servants.” 

“ I don’t understand what it is you would be at,” 
said Mrs Careful; “ let every .^Ije be as good as he 
can. I don’t wish to l)e any better than the Sydneys ; 
but let us .speak of something else, for there’s no end 
to religious disputes.—Did you hear that Mrs Syd- 

1 . 
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ney’s eldest son is returned from the continent ? he 
seems a most charming young man—just his father 
all over, with the addition of being uncommonly 
handsome. If I were a young lady, I assure you 1 
would not answer for my heart. As I..ady Maria Mur¬ 
phy says, his manners are a perfect pattern for all 
young men—and his morals too, I think; for he is a 
most regular attender of church. In short, he seems 
to me everything that a young man should be.” 

Mrs Miller could have answered ; but she knew 
Mrs Careful was in a humour to misinterpret every¬ 
thing she said. She therefore contented herself with 
merely saying, “ I am glad Mr George Sydney is so 
fine a young man, and trust he will prove a comfort 
to his parents.” 

The Sydneys were indeed riddles to many Chris¬ 
tians, as well as to Mrs Miller. They spoke not the 
language of the children of Zion. They went not in¬ 
to their councils, yet they had no particular enmity 
towards them, but piqued themselves upon being sup¬ 
porters of liberal sentiments, and workers of every 
good work. The Sydneys were people of taste, and 
admired with enthusiasm the morality of the New 
Testament; but their religion was the religion of feel¬ 
ing, more than the religion of faith. They had never 
felt that they were sinners; and all of virtue that could 
please human critics, was exemplified in their outward 
demeanour. But the Christian, whose standard is 
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high, could easily have discerned how many sins of 
omission would weigh down their consciences, if it 
pleased (f od to make the light of his glorious gospel 
shine into their hearts. There is reason to think 
that those who do not belong to Christ have not the 
same inward struggles and temptations, as those whom 
the Almighty permits Satan to tempt, that he may 
make known what is in their hearts, as he did with 
dob of old. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The morning at the Marquis of Vainall’s was pass¬ 
ed as usual in arranging places for the business, or ra¬ 
ther for the idleness, of the day. The Marquis had 
somehow fallen behind hand in reading the yester¬ 
day’s papers, and had to make up his lee-way. The 
Marchioness had letters to write; Dr Pelham had 
visits to pay ; Mrs Pelham had shopping on hand; 
and Ladies Jane and Maria kindly undertook to ac¬ 
company her. Lady Amelia, therefore, found herself 
at liberty to fulfil her engagement with Mrs Miller, 
without exciting any speculation. She was of an open 
disposition, and also fond of peace, but she did not 
feel called upon to court opposition ; and although 
she did not think it necessary to announce her inten¬ 
tion, she had no purpose of concealing her visit, should 
she be asked, on her return, how she had passed the 
forenoon. 

She set off alone; and musing on what she was to 
say, she found herself at the door of Mrs Miller. 
She announced herself, and was cordially received by 
that lady, in a parlour, which, if not elegant, had an 
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air of comfort and neatness, sometimes wanting in 
more splendid apartments. Mrs Miller’s manners, as 
well as principles, were formed from the Bible; in 
particular, from that fine picture of a Christian, drawn 
by St Paul in the 13th chapter of the 1st Corinthians. 
Lady Amelia’s preconceived ideas of the austerity 
generally to be expected from religious characters va¬ 
nished at sight of Mrs Miller. The calm, sweet gen¬ 
tleness of her manners, the openness and truth of her 
.speech, struck her very forcibly ; and in the romance 
of a youthful imagination, she formed impressions of 
religious characters which were never effaced. 

She told Mrs Miller all she knew of Sarah Bell; 
and by that lady’s directions, wrote, according to the 
prescribed form, a recommendation of Sarah to the 
Cloathing Society, which Mrs Miller undertook to 
deliver at the next meeting. Lady Amelia felt happy 
at this opportunity of conversing with a decidedly 
religious character; and her natural timidity yielded 
to the hope of gaining some instruction to guide her 
in her charitable career, and also of ascertaining how 
far her ideas agreed with those of evangelical Chris¬ 
tians upon many points. In talking of the miseries 
of the poor, Mrs Miller said, that a benevolent God 
had kindly implanted in almost all his creatures, more 
or less, a desire to relieve suffering, which did not 
entirely leave the human breast, till hardened in 
selfishness and vice. 
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“ True," said Lady Amelia. “ I have found it so 
in my own experience; for I cannot rest when I sec 
my feUow-creatures in misery, without doing all in my 
power to relieve them. I would part with all I possess 
for that purpose. The Scripture commands it, and 1 
cannot conceive how those who neglect good works 
can ever hope for Heaven." 

Lady Amelia blushed as she spoke,—^feeling as if 
she had boasted of her own good deeds, and trans¬ 
gressed against that beautiful attribute of charity, 
which—“ vaunteth not itself." 

“ Good works arc indeed commendable," said Mrs 
Miller; “ and works done in Christ shall not lose 
their reward. But, alas ! how do we know how to do 
good unless taught by his spirit ? For Benevolence, in 
its utmost extent, is declared by the Scriptures to be 
nothing till inspired by love to Him who has command¬ 
ed it; and fatally, I fear, will those find themselves 
mistaken, who trust to their good deeds for salvation." 

Lady Amelia looked and felt surprised.—“ Is it 
possible, madam," said she, “ that you who are so 
celebrated for good deeds should be one of those who 
deny their efficacy ? I know that the Pharisee, who 
was proud and presumptuous, was not accepted; but 
I have been accustomed to think that the language 
of the Bible is—Be humble; do good; and ye shall 
be rewarded." 
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Mrs Miller was aware that she was talking to a 
young and inexperienecd convert. She was therefore 
cautious of entering upon ground too sacred to be 
lightly trod, and where error might prove fatal. Her 
own principles were strong and confirmed, but of her 
ability to convey the same to others she had many 
doubts. She therefore, in a silent prayer, implored 
the assistance of that mighty Being, before whom all 
the thoughts of the heart arc open. “ What you say, 
my dear Lady Amelia,” replied she, “ is a part, but 
by no means the whole of the truth. I am weak in 
understanding, and unable of myself to express what 
1 feel; but I am encouraged, when I recollect the 
story of the little Hebrew maid, whose simple efforts 
were blessed in converting the great Syrian Naaman, 
—an example to the feeblest of us all to omit no op- 
j)ortunity of declaring the truth.” 

“ 1 believe that is in the Old Testament, which I 
never read,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ Never read the Old Testament!” said Mrs Mil¬ 
ler ; “ In that case I do not think you can possibly 
understand the New—Our Saviour commands us to 
‘ read and search the Scriptures, for they are they 
which testify of me.’” 

“ Since you recommend me, I certainly will,” said 
Lady Amelia. 

“ May I ask what church your ladyship sits in ?" 
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“ Our family pew is in Dr Sweetly’s,” answered 
Lady Amelia. 

Mrs Miller sighed—“ 1 believe Dr Sweetly is an 
excellent man, but 1 fear he is not likely to give you 
much instruction—wecannotjudgecntirclyforothers, 

but I should find no profit in hearing him. 1 am told 
he denies that fundamental doctrine upon which, I 
think, Christianity depends,—the original fall and 
total depravity of every human being.” 

“ Surely we are not all so wicked,” said Lady 
Amelia. 

“ I can only declare to you what I am certain the 
Scriptures declare—That there is none good—no 
not one—that our righteousness is polluted in the 
sight of God, and if he should mark iniquity, we are 
lost and undone.” 

“ I am sure Dr Sweetly never tells us anything 
of that kind,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ I fear not,” said Mrs Miller. “ It is a truth we 
can never convey to others till we believe it from our 
own experience. Oh ! that it may please God to en¬ 
lighten his mind ! but if you would do me the fa¬ 
vour to accompany me to Mr Mansfield’s church some 
Sabbath, you will there hear from him truths of which 
I cannot doubt, and which have been of the mo.st 
essential benefit to my soul.” 

Lady Amelia blushed and was embarrassed. Mere 
was a trial for her !—“ Tliough it would give me 
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the greatest pleasure,” said she, “ I fear that is more 
than I dare venture upon; for my parents would ob¬ 
ject much to my absenting myself from Dr Sweetly’s; 
and besides, I am afraid Dr Sweetly would be hurt 
at it.” 

“ As to that,” said Mrs Miller, “ I must do him 
the justice to say, I believe him to be too liberal 
in his opinions to object to people acting according 
to conscienceand I have heard he is too proud to 
lay any restraint upon his hearers.” 

“ But you must allow my other reasons to be very 
strong ?" asked Lady Amelia ; “ since obedience to 
parents is one of the commands of God.” 

“ Only in the Lord,” replied Mrs Miller, invo¬ 
luntarily.—Lady Amelia became thoughtful, and in 
tlm course of conversation gave Mrs Miller to under¬ 
stand that her parents by no means entertained the 
same ideas with herself upon religion; but she care¬ 
fully avoided any hints,that she had already met 
with opposition in matters of conscience; for both 
her principles and affections led her to wish, as much 
as possible, to honour her parents. Mrs Miller in¬ 
vited her to drink tea a few days afterwards, when she 
would be able to inform her of the success of her ap¬ 
plication for Sarah Bell. Lady Amelia gladly accept¬ 
ed the invitation conditionally; meaning to ask her 
father's consent, which, from his easy good-nature, 
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she had no doubt of obtaining, provided Dr Pelham 
was not in the way. 

Though little had been said, many new ideas 
had arisen in Lady Amelia’s mind from this eonver- 
sation, and when she came home, she retired to her 
room, and opening her lliblc, sought for the passages 
Mrs Miller had quoted. Their meaning perplexed 
her, and, in a fit of despair, she applied to Dr Pelham 
for an explanation. Surprised, and almost flattered 
by the deference implied in this reference, he, with 
more gentleness than usual, replied,—“ My dear 
Lady Amelia, these passages, and indeed almost all 
the writings of St I’aul, should be taken in a limited 
sense, and as applicable only to the times in which 
they were written, and by no means suited to the 
Christians of the present day. It is the .spirit of the 
book, as I have before told your ladyship; ’tis the 
spirit of the book we must attend to.” 

This was a mode of avoiding all pointed explana¬ 
tion, which Dr Pelham always had recourse to when 
at a loss. Indeed, to do him justice, he always avoid¬ 
ed anything like a religious conversation, on pretence 
of its being too sacred a theme for ordinary discussion. 

Mrs Miller, on the other hand, reflected upon 
what her young friend had said to her. She saw how 
differently they thought; yet she well knew that 
the Spirit of God reveals itself in truth to the mind, 
where and how it listeth ; and that all Christians, 
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when once enlightened, feel the same sentiments, and 
talk the same language, upon the great fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, however much they may 
differ upon what may be termed non-essentials. 

Mrs IVIiller was a woman of a liberal mind, but 
her whole life had been spent among religious people. 
She had therefore no notion of the trials of those-who 
are placed in different circumstances. Yet, perl japs, 
Christians who are placed in the world so called, are 
not in reality in greater danger of self-delusion than 
those whom rrovidcncc has placed amongst high pro¬ 
fessors. Dangers abound to the children of God in 
every stage of this mortal existence; and He who has 
called them, alone can keep them. Those who are in 
worldly society, learn in time to cast off the fear of 
man, and to look, with singleness of heart, to please 
God. They become scrupulou.sly watchful in their 
conduct, in a situation where the most trivial flaw in 
their character is laid hold of, and liable to misrepre¬ 
sentation, and where difficulties are for ever thrown in 
their way after Christian usefulness. They have trials 
which are quite unknown amongst those who live as 
brethren, in fellowship with one another. But, on the 
other hand, fatal security, self-deception, .spiritual 
pride, illiberal prejudices, are not so likely to bo snares 
in their path. But the great Master of the vineyard 
knows exactly where to place his servants, and will 
assuredly make a way of escape from every tempta- 
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tion, for all those who put their trust in him. This 
truth Mrs Miller had experienced in her own lot; 
and the same Saviour who had guided her to the 
knowledge of the truth, was preparing means to open 
the eyes of another of his flock—even Lady Amelia 
Truefeel. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Lady AMELiAawoke in the morning, still medita¬ 
ting on what had passed at Mrs Miller’s, and how to 
obtain her father’s permission to drink tea with that 
lady. But who knows what a day will bring forth ? 
The Marchioness had likewise her cogitations, and 
had arranged in her planning head that the charge 
of entertaining Mrs Pelham should this day devolve 
upon Lady Ameha. And as to will and to do were 
generally the same with her ladyship, she soon set¬ 
tled the business of the day to her own satisfaction. 
“ Amelia,” said she, “ your sisters and I must leave 
cards this morning; you will therefore accompany 
Mrs Pelham in her drive to Beauideal: we owe the 
Sydneys a visit, and this is a good opportunity of re¬ 
turning it, and giving you a treat at the same time.” 

Lady Amelia coloured, not with pleasure, but 
with the pain an ingenuous mind feels in being obli¬ 
ged to acquiesce in what is not the truth. In Mrs 
Pelham’s company she never felt aught but ennui; 
and the prospect of being shut up in a carriage with 
her, tcti'-a-tete, was any thing but agreeable. She 
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would have enjoyed the drive had she been alone, or 
at liberty to indulge her own meditations; but, with 
Mrs Pelham for a companion, she well knew there 
was neither rest nor reflection to be expected. Ideas 
that lady had none; but she had a constant call for 
interchange of words. 

How many different modes there are of talking! 
The mere interrogatory, without aiming at any par¬ 
ticular information—the lively chatter—the endless 
and promiscuous babble—the relating of low anec¬ 
dotes—the retailing of other men’s jests—the elegant 
selections from works of taste—the conversation which 
springs from a mind which has read much and di¬ 
gested well, till the wisdom of others has become a 
part of its own nature—the flashes of light that dis¬ 
play and adorn the rapid conceptions of heaven- 
taught genius. 

But lest I have not made it plain to which class 
Mrs Pelham belonged, I shall give a specimen of her 
conversation as they rolled along the road to Beau- 
ideal. Lady Amelia would fain have indulged in 
musings upon faith, righteousness, and judgment to 
come, when her neighbour, with an awakening word, 
like a pebble thrown into a smooth lake, thus began 
—“ Pray, do you think wc shall be back in time to 
dress for dinner 

“ I hope so,” replied Lady Amelia; “ but the 
road is very hilly.” 
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“ I wish,” said Mrs Pelham, “ to put on the new 
gown I shewed you yesterday, and you know it re¬ 
quires a great deal of pinning to make it sit well.” 

“ I did not know that,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ Whether do you like that or my primrose satin ?” 

Lady Amelia felt rather at a loss, not having ob¬ 
served what dress Mrs Pelham had worn; she there¬ 
fore candidly confessed her ignorance or inattention; 
but had she been aware of the consequences of such 
an avowal, it is doubtful whether she would have had 
tlic courage thus boldly to declare the truth. 

“ That is very extraordinary,” said Mrs Pelham, 
“ not to have noticed a dress which was so much ad¬ 
mired ; but I shall describe them both to you, though 
description never can do justice to dress,—so much 
depends on the manner of putting on, as well as the 
figure of the wearer.” 

Here she entered into a minute detail of the dresses 
in question. No part of the trimming or finishing of 
any kind was omitted; her memory being extremely 
minute and tenacious.—“ In short,” said she, “ my 
primrose dress is exactlythe same with that worn by 
Mrs Splash at her last ball, which she gave the first 
week I was in Edinburgh. Don’t you remember it 
now, my dear ?” 

Even an enthusiastic mantua-roaker must have 
tired of this. Rocks, woods, skies, were passed in 
s'dent indifference; and Lady Amelia felt, that, with- 
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out a violent effort on her part, her mind was to be led 
by her frivolous companion’s into a discussion upon 
dresses and trimmings during the whole of the beau¬ 
tiful drive. To add to her torments, Mrs Pelham 
had a most unpleasant way of placing her head very 
near her companion’s, and fastening her weak un¬ 
meaning eyes upon her victims—^yielding, bending, or 
turning her head, till she met theirs; thereby secu¬ 
ring her captives, and depriving them of the free use 
of every sense while listening to her idle chatter. 
Lady Amelia was one of those characters whose gen¬ 
tleness prevented the stronger parts of her feelings 
from having full play ; but she determined to make 
an attempt to extricate herself from the net thus 
thrown over her. 

“ Would not you take this lace to be real Brus¬ 
sels said Mrs Pelham, pointing to her pelisse.— 

“ O, pray look what a beautiful cottage,” cried 
Lady Amelia. “ I daresay it is one of those built by 
the benevolent Mr Neatoutdoors, who is doing so 
much to promote cleanliness and neatness amongst 
the poor.” 

“ Very neat indeed,” said Mrs Pelham; “ ’tis like 
one of those we see at the theatre in the new play of 
the Palace turned Cottage. I shall have one made 
at our gate when I go home.” 

Lady Amelia was afraid of letting the ball out of 
her own hand by means of a pause; she therefore dc- 
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termined to talk on, though despairing of finding in 
her auditress one who could understand her. 

“ If Mr Neatoutdoors thinks that by building a Heat 
cottage, he can teach us neatness, I fear he is much 
mistaken ; this generation must first pass away, and 
a new race, with new habits, possess their dwellings. 
This cottage reminds me of the beautiful description 
of one in my favourite Cowperand she repeated, 

“ A cottaije whither oft we since repose, 

’Tis perch’d upon the jjreen hill-top, but close 
Knviron'd with a ring of branching elms, 

That ovcrliang the thaicli.” 

Mrs Pelham had that sort of ear which liked the 
jingle of rhyme; and, in return for Lady Amelia’s 
recitation, she repeated the exquisite, though unap- 
propriatc, Ode to the Passions, which had been im¬ 
pressed on her memory when at school. Lady Amelia 
admired it, and Mrs Pelham repeated another; and 
1 .ady Amelia, in her turn, made a selection from her 
well-stored memory; and thus the airing was got 
over. The stupidest peoplcj when properly managed, 
are capable of yielding some entertainment; and strong 
minds will ever be found to rule over weak ones, when 
stimulated to make the requisite exertion. Thus they 
reached Bcauideal, the seat of the Honourable Mr 
Sydney. 

“ What a handsome gate !” cried Mrs Pelham. “ Is 
that the family-arms on the top ? A very fine place, 

M 
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indeed ! Puts me much in mind of Lady Jointure's 
seat near us in Dundershire. I hope they will be at 
home, for I daresay the inside of such a house will 
be worth seeing.” 

Her hopes were realized; for the footman who 
opened the door replied in the affirmative; and they 
were ushered into an elegant apartment, where Mrs 
Sydney and two young ladies received them. Their 
manners were courteous and refined, yet they were 
totally different from those of Mrs Miller; their 
language was also different, and their ideas seemed 
to run in an opposite channel. So Lady Amelia dis¬ 
covered, after having exchanged a few sentences with 
them. After the usual compliments and inquiries, 
Mrs Sydney said, she hoped they had not come so 
far for a morning visit, and begged to be allowed to 
order their horses to be put uj) till after dinner. Af¬ 
ter a few faint objections, Mrs Pelham consented to 
this proposal, and Lady Amelia agreed that it would 
answer quite as well to return to town in the evening. 

The day was fine, and Mrs Sydney proposed a 
walk to the garden. There was a spacious green¬ 
house full of the first forced flowers of spring. Mrs 
Sydney was an enthusiast in flowers, and entered in¬ 
to a minute history of every plant and its properties. 
“ I spend a great deal of my time here,” said she, 
“ cleaning and pruning my favourites with my own 
hands; 'tis a delightful occupation, and I cannot tell 
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you the satisfaction I feel when any of my flowers 
carry off' the prize at the Horticultural Society.— 
‘ Who loves a garden loves a green-house too'’— 
Paradise was a garden, and Adam was a gardener.’ ” 

“It must be a great pleasure to you to have early 
flowers to cut for your sick neighbours,” said Lady 
Amelia. 

“ Or to make a bouquet for a ball,” said Mrs Pel- 
liam. 

“ I perceive, ladies,” said Mrs Sydney, smiling, 
“ that neither of you is a real lover of plants, or you 
could not talk so coolly of cutting them for any purpose 
whatever. I really doubt if I could cut any one of my 
darlings to save thelifeof any old woman in the parish.” 

Mrs Sydney continued some time longer discour¬ 
sing through the green-house, till Lady Amelia be¬ 
gan to think it was possible to be too fond of flowers. 
Yet “ to the pure all things are pure,” and every 
science and every pursuit is sanctified in the use, and 
keej)s its proper place in the heart of a real Christian. 

hat w'ere Mrs Sydney'’s religious sentiments she 
had not yet been able to discover; and as yet could 
form no conjecture whetlier her Saviour or her plants 
occupied most of her heart. The Miss Sydneys now 
joined them, and assisted their mother in shewing the 
beauties of the place. Miss Caroline Sydney was a 
fir.st-rate sketcher, and looked with the eye of an artist 
on every tree, and rock, and ruin ; and she therefore 
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undertook to conduct Lady Amelia to the most pic¬ 
turesque points of view. And Lady Amelia found 
her mind more interested in admiring nature in the 
extended landscape than in the minutiae of a flower. 

“ Look at these cottages,” said Miss Caroline, 
“ they are quite my delight; I have drawn them in 
I don't know how many different forms; they are 
very old and erazy, and papa threatens to take them 
down, whieh will be quite cruel;—to be sure, he 
means to build new ones in their place; but they will 
quite spoil the view.” 

“ Ah, but the people who live in them will be so 
much more comfortable, that the view will appear 
finer to you than ever,” said Lady Amelia. 

“ That may be very true,” said Miss Caroline ; 
“but Ipereeive you are more an enthusiast in men and 
women than in picturesque cottages, or you could not 
talk so coolly of destroying the labours of that fine 
artist—Time.—By the bye, there is a good old man 
lives in one of them.” 

“ Is he a Methodist ?” asked Lady Amelia. 

Miss Sydney smiled.—“ I know little of his moral 
and religious qualities; by good, I mean that he is 
a good figure for putting into a sketch—has a fine 
bald head, and rather a'graceful bend. I have made 
him stand to me for his picture very often. "J'here 
was a lady visiting here last summer, who admired' 
him very much as a model for an old man. She was 
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a great designer of Scripture-pieces for children, and 
he did for Elisha, the prophet, ascending the moun¬ 
tain. Don’t you draw, Lady Amelia ’t" 

“ Very little,” replied she; “ it occupies a great 
deal of time, and I never could find any useful pur¬ 
pose to apply my labours to; but your friend has 
given me a hint—Pray, what is her name ?” 

“ Miss Rachael Vandyke, and she really draws 
beautifully; but I should rather grudge my time and 
talents upon such trifling things as pictures for little 
books, and so forth.” 

“ Pray, jifcat do you do with your drawings!'” 
asked Lad^Amelia. 

“ 1 paste them into a book, and shew them to my 
friends. You sliall see them, if you have a mind, 
when we go home.” 

'I’hcy returned by a beautifid walk by the river, 
and Miss Caroline displayed much taste and know¬ 
ledge in her observations on the laying out. ofgroxmds- 
—“ M’e have a great deal of pleasure-ground,” 
said she, “ and papa employs a great many poor 
people in keeping it in order. Surely you will ap- 
])rove of that ?” 

“ I should grudge nothing so much,” said Lady 
Amelia, “ as wasting so much ground, wd employ¬ 
ing so many people in labour that was to produce 
thing." 

“ You must either be a pliilosopher or a miser,” 
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said Miss Sydney, laughing. “ What would you do, 
pray 

“ Why, instead of being at pains to keep the grass 
short and smooth, I would let it grow long, and then 
have the people make it into hay, to feed their horses 
with.” 

“ What a vulgar idea for a lady of fashion!” said 
Miss Sydney. “ Now I would keep it neater still, 
and have dances and/l ies champetres, and have the 
trees hung with coloured lamps.” 

“ What an idea for a lover of the picturesque!” 
said Lady Amelia. 

“ O, every thing in its place and season. Hut 
here come mamma, my sister, and Mrs Pelham—I 
see she has persuaded mamma to give her a nosegay, 
which is a compliment indeed.” 

Miss Matilda Sydney seemed a little tired of her 
company, and joined l^ady Amelia for the remain¬ 
der of the walk. Music was her idol, and .she was 
quite as enthusiastic a votary of the one Muse, as her 
sister was of the other. How charmingly the birds 
sing,” said she to Lady Amelia. “ After aU, I doubt 
if any chorus can equal the music of the air—^’Tis 
wonderful, that though all the birds sing different 
notes, and all at once, without arrangement or plan, 
yet no discord grates upon the ear—all is harmony.” 

“ Because,” said Lady Amelia, “ the great Com¬ 
poser tuned each instrument, and arranged his or- 
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chestra with skill, surpassing all that human intel¬ 
lect could compass.” 

“ You are a musician ?” said Miss Sydney. 

“ I am very fond of it, but I have not enough of 
time to devote to it.” 

“ Visiting runs away with one’s time sadly in 
town,” said Miss Sydney. 

“ Ah ! there are poor to be visited everywhere,” 
said Lady Amelia. 

“ The poor are a great bore,” said Miss Sydney ; 
“ ’tis so impossible to get them to keep their houses 
neat.” 

“ I should be ashamed to take a stranger into any 
of our cottages,” said Miss Caroline.—“ No, do stop 
here a moment; this is by far the best view we have 
of the church.” 

At the word church Lady Amelia felt her hopes 
revive, that it might lead to some more interesting 
conversation, and she asked, “ Pray, have you a 
good clergyman i'" 

“ No, we are rather ill off in that respect; a most 
unsocial being ; but indeed what better could be ex- 
j)ectcd from a rigid Calvinist! Not that he is a bad 
man either ; all the old women, and very godly sort, 
swear by him. But he talks of nothing but building 
and visiting schools, as if there were nothing but poor 
children in the world ; of course he is vastly popular 
with the lower orders, for he preaches in the strangest 
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vulgar manner, and the most extraordinary doctrines 
—would make us all out to be sinners.” 

But here the two parties met and mingled, and so 
did the conversation. It was of a higher tone than 
that of the Marchioness of Vainall’s and her daugh¬ 
ters, but still it was of the world—a more refined world 
—a more elegant world—a more amusing world—it 
was the world in its highest natural state. Mrs Pel¬ 
ham was rather at a loss; her knowledge on all points 
was so limited, and so local, and so common-place ; 
but the ladies understood good breeding, and drew 
her out as far as she could go, but no farther. She 
could talk upon dress, she could talk upon operas, 
she could talk upon painted screens, she could talk 
upon lap-dogs; in short, she could talk a little upon 
all little things. Mrs Sydney and her daughters 
could also talk well upon little things, but they talk¬ 
ed of them as if to convince their auditors that the 
whole of their knowledge was not displayed or c.x- 
hausted. The interior of Beauideal house corre¬ 
sponded in all respects with the grounds ; it was ele¬ 
gantly furnished, and containetl all that could be 
wanted for comfort, and likewise much that was not 
wanted; but there was no bad taste; nothing that 
might not be supposed to be conducive to ease and 
enjoyment. There were likewise some elegant faults, 
and some points that admitted of argument; for in¬ 
stance, there was no window in the drawing-room 
that looked to the river, and even if there had, the 
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river could not be seen because of the trees, and the 
trees were too fine to be cut down. Some were for 
opening a bow window in that direction, and looking 
at the trees; others were for cutting down the trees 
first, to see how the river looked; and others were for 
leaving things m statu quo. There were many things 
that might be done as improvements, and many dif¬ 
ferent ways of doing them, and many different people 
to consult about them. 

Beauideal had the name of being a delightful house, 
and happy they who were invited to spend some 
weeks there. But to how many people would all its 
pleasures have seemed tasteless and soulless ! Reli¬ 
gion here was considered more as a matter of form 
than as a thing that was to engross the whole heart 
of men ; and the opinions of their favourite politi¬ 
cians were more respected than the opinions of the 
Apostles; for a clever man was here considered as a 
wise man. 

At dinner Mr Sydney and his son made their 
appearance. Mr Sydney was a clever man, and in 
most points a liberal man ; he was upon the whole a 
promoter of Christianity, as conducive to the best in¬ 
terests of man in this life; its mflucncc beyond the 
grave was with him a doubtful point; but he did not 
express this doubt to all; for he thought the supersti¬ 
tion, if it were one, could do no harm. The sneer 
of the infidel was therefore ever rejiressed at his ta- 



ble; and what he deemed the ravings of enthusiasm, 
listened to with outward respect. 

Mr George Sydney, his eldest son, was just return¬ 
ed from the continent, and seemed deserving of the 
praises bestowed upon him by Mrs (’areful. He had 
a fine countenance, and an elegant figure; in short, 
he was in all respects a very handsome man. His 
views and sentiments were quite as liberal as his fa¬ 
ther’s ; but religion was in his eye a matter of more 
importance; for by his good works, as taught in Scrip¬ 
ture, he trusted to obtain his soul’s salvation. The 
dinner conversation was extremely lively and agree¬ 
able ; and Lady Amelia felt much pleased with her 
friends. The use and abuse of charities were ably 
debated by the Mr Sydneys, with the views of states¬ 
men on this important point—poors rates—Owen’s 
plans—education—schools—human, plans and im¬ 
provements, were canvassed; but the Divine com¬ 
mands in these matters were never once alluded to. 
Mrs Pelham thought the conversation rather tire¬ 
some ; but she had beautiful dessert plates, with pic¬ 
tures upon them to look at. Poetry, music, statuary, 
all in their turn were discussed. Mr George Sydney 
had been acquainted with Lord B.; had even some 
unpublished lines of his in his pocket-book ; had been 
intimate with Madame de Stael; in short, had con¬ 
versed with some of the finest souls in Europe. Lady 
Amelia felt this dinner a feast of reason, and yet 
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there was a want; a something loftier, purer, more 
soul-engrossing still. And still it was something far 
beyond the ordinary run of Edinburgh dinners; and 
when she bade adieu to the Sydneys, and found her¬ 
self again shut up in the carriage with Mrs Pelham, 
that lady’s conversational powers certainly did not 
gain by the comparison. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 


1 love thee, 7'wilight; as thy shadows roll. 

The calm of evening; steals upon my soul; 

Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

I love thee. Twilight; for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying influence, to my heart; 
When o’er the harp of thought thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind, 

And Joy and Sorrow, as the spirit burns, 

And Hope and Memory, sweep the chords by turns.” 


To escape from the ennui of Mrs Pelham’s tire¬ 
some questions, Lady Amelia again had recourse to 
that storehouse she haddiscoveredinhermemory; and 
while she repeated, withscarcely any perception of their 
beauty, lines full of feeling and heaven-taught poesy. 
Lady Amelia was at liberty to gaze unmolested on 
one of those beautiful skies which sometimes gild the 
horizon of Edinburgh at summer eve. Upon their 
arrival at the Marquis of Vainall’s, they found the 
house lighting up for one of their frequent parties; 
and, in great trepidation lest she should be too late, 
Mrs Pelham hastily betook herself to her toilette. 
The party was brilliant; cvcrylwdy came that should 
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have come, and some stars of fashion walked in who 
were not expected ; in short, all the world was there, 
and all the world seemed pleased with themselves and 
with all the world. The Marquis and Marchioness 
were both in high good humour. Good-humoured 
people are subject to fits of good humour without any 
ostensible cause, as ill-tempered people take fits of ill 
temper without being able to assign any reason. It 
was in one of those bursts of good humour which 
spread a sunshine over the at ^1 times good-humour¬ 
ed face of the Marquis, that Lady Amelia sat down 
by him.—“ Well, my good girl,” said he, patting 
her on the shoulder, “ how did you like your dinner 
at the Sydneys 

“ I liked it very much,” said she; “ but I expect 
to like where I am invited to-morrow even better.” 

“ Indeed! Where is that, my love?” 

“ To the good Mrs Miller’s—where I hope, my 
dear papa, you will allow me to drink tea.” 

The Marquis felt that he should frown and refuse, 
but he was too happy in his present state; he could 
not bear the thoughts of discomposing himself, espe¬ 
cially about such a trifle; he therefore contented 
himself with saying, “ I understand Mrs Miller is a 
great fool; but if you choose to drink tea with her, 
that is your affair, not mine.” 

“ Ah ! papa, do not call her a fool; she is a good 
and charming woman, and you are very good to al- 
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low me to drink tea with her. Remember you have 
promised, and must not draw back.” 

“ No, no,” said the Marquis ; “ yet stay—perhaps 
she is one of those Dr Pelham might not approve of 
your associating with.” 

“ Never mind Dr Pelham,” cried she; “ he is 
surely not your tutor now, papa.” 

Her father laughed, and gave her his hand. I..ady 
Amelia having gained her point, felt her heart light, 
and joined a quadrille party, much to the delight of 
her father. 

“ Amelia is really a pretty girl,” remarked he to 
Dr Pelham. 

“ Much too pretty for a Methodist,” said the Doc¬ 
tor ; “ but I see Mrs Markwell waiting for us to make 
up the rubber.” 

“ She shall not wait long,” said the Marquis, 
whoso heart and soul were all alive to the pleasures 
of the card-table, and wliose passions had their ebbs 
and flows according as the fickle goddess smiled or 
frowned. Miss Whingc made the fourth ; and the 
party were soon so engrossed with their game, that 
the noise and bustle of the music and the dancers 
were heard not, felt not—they turned not, they mo¬ 
ved not, they looked not round, but gazed eagerly 
on the board. And this is pleasure so called; and 
to forsake it, one of the sacrifices religion exacts from 
her votaries ! It says to them, forsake the'pleasure 
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of wearing out your minds and bodies, and wasting 
your time in heated suffocating rooms, in pursuit 
of frivolous amusements which can lead to no pro- 
fit> and at best serve no other purpose than that 
of passing the time. Forsake the ball, where the 
noise and heat distract you—where the conversation 
is silly and trifling, and the whole, to a thinking mind, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. Avoid the theatre, which, 
to say no worse, holds out low standards of virtue, 
and inculcates a false morality; avoid the company 
of those who respect the laws of God only as they 
are countenanced by men. But commune with your 
own heart in your chamber at the silent hour of night 
—behold and enjoy the beauties which a bounteous 
Creator has spread around you. Christ has made you 
free ! why, then, will you be the slaves of custom, 
which many of you complain of as shackles ? Choose 
the company of Christians—with them you will find 
ease and pleasure; for charity towards all is in their 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Marchioness had her whole mind engrossed 
at present with what she deemed the great concern 
of life. Suitors had appeared for her two daughters, 
Eadies Jane and Maria. They were what might be 
called good matches in point of rank and fortune; 
and everything else she deemed would follow of 
course.—“ Lord Francis, I own, is a little wild,” 
said she, “ hut not more so than a great many other 
young men, and we must make allowance for him— 
when once settled, I am sure he will make a good 
husband. Some people think Sir Adolphus’s not 
going to church is an objection, but that will come 
in good time—a wife’s example has a great effect in 
these matters; and besides, as Dr Sweetly says, the 
^believing husband shall be converted by the be- 
Jjeving wife. So, upon the whole, I think I have 
great reason to rejoice, that I am likely to see my 
daughters so well and suitably disposed of. High- 
borne Park is a charming place; and Maria is so 
good-hcaried, I am sure she will be much liked.” 

Part of these felicitations were addressed to I^ady 
]() 
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Gertrude Noble one, whose natural mind, whose na¬ 
tural taste, whose natural powers, and whose stand¬ 
ard of right and wrong, were all far above the Mar¬ 
chioness of Vainall’s. She knew that happiness con¬ 
sisted not in grandeur; and that riches, beyond a com¬ 
petency, added not to comfort or respectability, but 
in the eyes of the vulgar. Genius, talents—these 
were her idols. She, therefore, looked upon the se¬ 
lected husbands of the Marchioness's daughters with 
a contempt she took little pains to conceal; for 
she possessed not that spirit which “ despiseth no 
man.” "When the Marchioness, therefore, communi¬ 
cated to her as her friend the prospects she had for 
her daughters, the only answer she could make was, 
“lam glad you are satisfied.” 

“ Cold, unfeeling stoic,” thought the Marchioness; 
“ I daresay she is disappointed she has not got them 
for her own two awkward dowdies.” But in this con¬ 
jecture she was quite mistaken. Lady Gertrude 
would have greatly preferred thepennylessMrWitsir, 
whose talents she justly considered would lead to 
more true dignity, than the empty title, and great 
connexions, of Lord Francis, or the fine house, andl 
extensive domain, of Sir Adolphus. 

Mrs Miller’s opinion on the subject differed mat^ 
rially from the sentiments of both these ladies.—“ Can 
one hope for the continuance of the love of one who 
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knows not how to love liis God ? Wlienee can the 
certainty of the existence of moral duties be derived 
but from (Ihristianity ? God grant my daughter may 
never think of marrying a man, who would iirolend 
to love her more than he loves his God ! Yet in this, 
as in all other points, I know, if she is a (’hristian, 
she will be directed.” 

When the Marchioness of Vainall’s mind found 
any thing sufficiently important to occupy it, all lesser 
objects faded away as inconsiderable, and mingled 
with the mass of what are termed things of course ; 
and, as one of those things of course, she heard with 
cool indifference of Lady Amelia’s appointment to 
drink tea with Mrs Miller. 

Dr Pelham made an attempt to rouse the family 
from the torpor they seemed sinking into on this point; 
but in vain, llcligion was not a prime mover in the 
family; it was not a matter of sufficient importance 
to excite much zeal either for or against, cxeejit when 
there was nothing else to think of; and at this time 
it held a very secondary place, n'he Marchioness 
had too much to do buying laces, ordering dresses, 
hiring servants, &c., &c., to let Lady Amelia’s new¬ 
fangled notions of faith and practice trouble her head. 

Amongst the visitors at her father’s house, l.ady 
Amelia felt conscious there were several who would 
gladly have succeeded Nabob Mammon as candidates 
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for her hand; hut she so contrived that no proposals 
ever reached the Marquis’s car, and thus prevented 
all persecution. She was one whose heart, had it not 
been restrained by religion, would have been roman¬ 
tic in her attachments ; but love, her better princi¬ 
ples had taught her, was of a nature too engrossing 
for a Christian—too much calculated to draw the 
mind from God, and to lead its captives to love the 
creature more than the Creator. But as yet this 
snare was not amongst her temptations; for her ad¬ 
mirers were men of fortune, without any of those per¬ 
sonal attractions, those nameless graces, those fasci¬ 
nating manners, those interesting circumstances, and, 
above all, without the semblance even of high-souled 
virtue to ensnare her judgment. These, and such as 
these, would have been snares for her; but we are 
never tried above what we are able to bear; and her 
hour of strong temptation was not yet arrived; be¬ 
cause she was not yet strong in faith—that powerful 
shield by which the Christian is enabled to repel the 
darts of the Evil One. 



CIlArTEIl XIX. 


“ And ever more himself with comfort feedes, 

Of his own vertues and praise-worthye deeds.” 

Vtiirij Qi/rr/f. 


Mil Geohc.e Sydney, the heir apparent of Beau- 
ideal, was distinguished by the grace of his appear¬ 
ance, the elegance of his manners, and hi.s liighly cul¬ 
tivated mind. He was a frequent visitor at the ]\Iar- 
quis of Vainall’s, and soon discovered that Lady Ame¬ 
lia Truefccl pos.scsscd a .soul more refined, and feel¬ 
ings more eongenial to his own, than the other fe¬ 
males of the family. And Lady Amelia, on her jiart, 
soon discerned that but on one point they ever could 
differ;—but that was an important one. 

He held in reverence Dr Sweetly’s religious code, 
and decried that of Mr Mansfield. Their frequent 
conversations led them mutually to wish for more 
complete union of sentiment; and the liopeof attain¬ 
ing this, led in its turn to still more frequent conver¬ 
sations. 
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Likings or attachments are sometimes formed with¬ 
out tile eonsent of the judgment of either party. Mr 
Sydney imperceptibly felt Um daily increasing towards 
Lady Amelia. He was much too honourable to wish 
to deceive her as to his religious opinions ; and acted 
too much upon the faith he professed, to have his 
mind fully made up as to the propriety of uniting 
himself to one whose principles and modes of acting 
he must, consistently with his own principles, con¬ 
demn. The admiration they mutually felt was soon 
perceived by the lynx eye of the Marchioness; and 
according to her usual policy, she formed scheme 
upon scheme, and plan upon plan, to bring it to more 
than one of those ordinary flirtations, whose rise and 
fall she had lived to deplore, in the sad experience 
of herself and friends. 

Mr Sydney was constantly at the Marquis’s; and, 
by accident or design, constantly seated by Amelia. 
She was young, and naturally affectionate; she was 
romantic, and enthusiastic ; and love, with all its fan¬ 
cied and real power, would certainly have nded her 
mind; but such is the overwhelming force of strong 
religious feeling, that in a great measure it subdues 
the power of other passions, and confers comparative 
freedom on the hearts and souls of its votaries. 

The experienced reader will have observed, that 
Lady Amelia was far from having made great attain- 
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ments in religion ;—yet upon tlie light she had recei¬ 
ved, she conducted herself most conscientiously. 

“ If Mr Sydney should tliink of marrying me,” 
thought she, “ alas I could not consent; he would 
draw me aside from my duty, and my happiness 
would be shi2)wreckcd.” Yet she sighed when she 
reflected how much on every other point she felt his 
to be a kindred mind. 

The enemies of Christianity seem, sometimes, 
without intending it, constrained to proclaim its 
truths. 

“ The risk a man runs,” said Dr Pelham one day, 
“ in uniting himself to one of those Methodists, is 
incalculable; for I have always observed, that where 
the smallest particle of these principles exists, it in¬ 
variably increases, but is never extinguished.” 

“’Tis too true,” thought Mr Sydney with a sigh. 
He was an amiable man ; he had been well brought 
up ; he had never committed any glaring sin ; yet 
such is the “ natural enmity of man against the things 
of God,” that though Mr Sydney’s good taste led 
him to admire the thousand beauties of character he 
daily perceived in Lady Amelia, which in reality 
sprung from her religious principles, yet he repro¬ 
bated that blessed root from which the whole grew 
up. “ How diflerent she is from her mother and sis¬ 
ters,” thought he—they were indeed free from either 
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religious, or any other kind of enthusiasm ;—“ bvit 
Amelia is a Methodist; and there is a medium, a 
hap])y medium, whicli my wife must possess.” 

l^ady Amelia often sickened, when condemned to 
mix with the society that frequented her father’s 
house. Tlic conversation of worldlings is all alike; 
the little concerns of little men engross their thoughts 
and conversation. Lady Amelia felt no interest but 
in tlie conversation of the benevolent. Her attention 
had learned to wander, when the Marchioness gave a 
dissertation on the mode of conducting a rout. When 
Mrs I’clham discoursed upon silks and satins—when 
her sisters described the airs and manners of their 
fashionable friends—when her father talked of his 
estates, his politics, his luck at cards—when Dr Pel¬ 
ham held forth upon moderation, tithes, and church 
preferment,—her mind sometimes ventured to soar 
upon the all important inquiry of—what is Truth ? 
But Mr Sydney usually recalled her to the things of 
time; he talked of poetry, of music, of painting, of 
general literature; and with enthusiasm of the high 
exaltation of human reason, of human virtue; nay, 
he contrived to talk highly of the grandeur of humi¬ 
lity. In one of those bright, those dangerous mo¬ 
ments, the door was opened by Tom. “ Your Lady¬ 
ship’s chaii- waits,” said he. 

^Vhere are you going said Sydney. 
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“ I am going to drink tea with Mrs Miller,” re¬ 
plied Lady Amelia. 

Sydney’s countenance fell, as with a heavy heart 
he handed her into the chair. 

Mrs Miller’s name was heard by Dr Pelham—It is 
astonishing how people always contrive to hear, what 
they ought not. 

Dr Pelham was, in general, a little deaf; yet his 
ears sharpened, and became finely acute, in the re¬ 
ception of sounds, when anything connected with 
Methodism was related. As Lady Amelia went out 
of the room, “ he shook his hoary locks,” and turn¬ 
ing to the Marquis, “ I need not repeat,” said he, 

“ my sentiments with regard to Mrs Miller and all 
her sect; there are few more dangerous characters 
for Lady Amelia to associate with, in her stage of the 
disease.” 

“ I consented, in an unguarded moment,” said the 
Marquis; “ and I hope, by your judicious cautions, 
no bad consequences will ensue. I shall not readily 
consent to her going again. Put, by the way, Sirs 
Miller is to give her some intbrmation about that 
beggar we all did so much for, and allowed her to pa¬ 
tronize.” 

“ Apropos of benevolence,” said the Marehioncss, 
turning to Mr Sydney, “ have you heard how Lord 
John Puff'is within these few days ?" 
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He is much better, I believe.” 

“ What a good man Dr Purdie must be,” said she; 
“ Do you know he goes and spends an hour every 
forenoon with him, reading the newspapers, and tell¬ 
ing him all the chit-chat F He also, to my certain 
knowledge, gave twenty pounds out of his own pocket 
to the poor Ilandtoinouths.” 

“ Why, my dear,” said the Marquis facetiously, 
“ if he gave it out of other peoples’ pockets, he would 
be a thief you know.” 

“ Very good indeed,” said Dr Pelham. 

Mr Sydney did not listen with as much enthu¬ 
siasm as the Marchioness usually excited by this 
narration; for his purse-strings were accustomed to 
be undrawn with even more alacrity than those of 
the generous Dr Purdie. 

Tlie company at present at the Marquis of Vain- 
all’s, were worldly people, who practically deny Chris¬ 
tianity, yet nevertheless hope to be saved by their 
good works—and actually to go to Heaven with a 
catalogue of their good qualities in their hands. 

The Marquis trusted chiefly to his justice and 
truth. 

The IVIarchioness to her temperanec and decorum. 

Dr Pelham, to his moderation and freedom from 
enthusiasm. 

Lady Jane, to her obedience to her parents. 

Lady Maria, to her good temper. 
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Mrs Pelham, to her care of her dogs—which she 
called humanity. 

And, Mr Sydney, to his general observance of all 
moral duties ; and failing quantum suffic'd therein, 
to the supply of his short-coming by Christ 

In pursuance, therefore, of his principles, the JVl ar- 
{juis told Dr I’elham, that, having promised Lady 
Amelia permission to drink tea with Mrs Miller, be 
could not withdraw his consent. 

“ You know,” says he, “ I never break my word 
and emotions of modest virtue brought the colour to 
his countenance, which glowed with the conscious¬ 
ness of rectitude, and undoubting self-satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“ O Thou, whose power o’er moving worldsTrresides, 
Whose voice created, and wliose wisdom guides. 

On darkling Man in pure effulgence shine. 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine; 

From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend, 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end !” 

Lady Amelia, having left tliis company of self-sa¬ 
tisfied saints, soon found herself at Mrs MiUer’s, to 
meet the rcnouncers of self-righteousness,—the hum¬ 
ble yet hoping Christian sinners. 

Yet let not the ignorant reader imagine, that in a 
party of about twenty, there were no wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. Alas ! “ all are not Christ’s who are called 
by his nameand even in the assemblies of the 
Just, there is a mixture of tares among the wheat. 

Lady Amelia was introduced to the company, 
which consisted of Mr and Mrs Mansfield, the two 
Miss Pilgrims, the llcv. Peter Sift-the-inatter, Mr 
Thomas Changed, Mr (’himein, Mrs Timeabout, 
the Miss Meeks, Miss Spotless, Colonel Faithful, 
Mrs and the Misses Daylight, &c. &c. All these 
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were Christians, who were reported to have come out 
from the world ; and some of them were Christians 
indeed. Their manners were agreeable, for they had 
put away all wrath, and malice, and evil speaking; 
and Lady Amelia felt as if she breathed in a purer 
air than that which was inhaled at the Marchioness’s 
parties. 

She was introduced to aU the company, and amongst 
the rest to Mr Mansfield. 

The pleasing expression of his countcnaucc, and 
the mildness of his manners, never failed to excite 
the admiration of all who were in his coin})any, and 
to impress them with a favourable idea of that reli¬ 
gion of which he was so fair a specimen. This com¬ 
pany were by no means all members of the same vi¬ 
sible church, but they agreed on the grand, leading 
essential doctrine of Christianity,—“ Christ the way, 
the truth, and the life.” 

The conversation turned much upon Missions, and 
Missionaries, and news from foreign parts, and li¬ 
terature in general; and many an interesting anec¬ 
dote was related—and to the pleased ear of Lady 
Amelia, time flew on eagle’s pinions. 

The conversation by some unseen direction, turn¬ 
ed upon the Theatre; and Lady Amelia to her great 
suqirise, for the first time, heard this amusement re¬ 
probated, as totally unbecoming a professor of Chris- 
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tianity. At the bare mention of it, Mrs Time- 
about shuddered. She had more zeal than wisdom, 
and was apt to express all her sentiments in rather 
too forcible language. She saw but a small part of 
everything, and thought no one could see more. 
She was of course sometimes right in her conclu¬ 
sions, but oftcuer in the wrong ; but right or wrong, 
she certainly meant well. Unfeigned horror was de¬ 
picted n])on her visage at the mention of toleration 
to the 'i'hcatre.—“ How,” said she, “ can one be a 
Christian, yet v itness such scenes, and support such 
characters, and waste time and money in sanctioning 
and eneouraninff vice 'f' 

T.,ady Amelia blushed and was silent, almost afraid 
slie would be detected, as a frequenter of such scenes 
of ini(juity. She bad hitherto been in the habit of 
attending the theatre; and she tliought the time tliat 
was tliKS spent in the company of worldlings more 
profitably employed, than when she partook their 
liomc amusement.s, and listened to their idle conver¬ 
sation. When Sirs (lossip and Lady Faddlc dined 
with them, she felt that of two evils she chose the 
least, in accompanying them to the theatre. 

C^ards, balls, and similar amusements, were all 
brought under the same, or nearly the same anathe¬ 
mas. 

Mr (diimein .said, that, for his part, much a.s he 
respected the opinions of Evangelical Christians, yet 
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he could see no liarm in innocent amusements ; and 
that he thought, that such hindrances thrown in the 
way of Christians, deterred many from becoming ad¬ 
vocates for the doctrines of grace. 

Lady Amelia unconsciously drew her chair near to 
his. She thought him a sensible man. 

Mrs Daylight, who was esteemed a very sensible 
woman, said, that she had always considered the ex¬ 
cess of these amusements, as the point where their sin 
began ; that for her part she had no relish for them, 
but feared she was often worse employed ; that she 
remembered, when young, often denyinghcrsclf these, 
and similar amusements, that she might have the 
money in reserve, to bestow upon charitable pur¬ 
poses. 

Mrs Miller said, she had long been of opinion, that 
charity, or relieving the distressed, w'as a virtue that, 
of all others, a Christian should carefully cultivate, 
as it drew after it so many others in its train. What 
charitable person, for example, would bestow either 
much money or time upon selfish amusements, when 
there were so many demands of the j)oor upon both ? 

Lady Amelia would fain have heard Mr Man.s- 
field’s opinions upon these subjects; but in this, as 
in many other societies, the most willing speakers 
were by no means the best calculated for haranguing. 
But he at last felt himself called upon to speak, lest 
he should be thought to acquiesce in the aecommoda- 
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ling doctrines of Mr Chiinein, who frequently appeal¬ 
ed to him to second some of his assertions. 

“ The life of a Christian,” said Mr Mansfield, 
meekly, “ is by no means so easily led, as many luke¬ 
warm Christians imagine. The great Author of our 
most Holy llcligion made no idle assertion, when he 
told his disciples, ‘ That they should be hated and 
))ersecutcd for his name’s sake.’ ” 

“ Ah !” interrupted Mr Chimein, “ these asser¬ 
tions, or, to speak more properly, these prophecies, 
were applicable only to the early .ages of Christiani- 
ty. 

“ In some particulars they were so,” saidMr Mans¬ 
field ; “ but our Saviour, who knew what was in man, 
was aware how often this would be used as a subterfuge 
to favour accommodating doctrines ; and, therefore, 
there are innumerable warnings given, and they are 
fenced from all but wilful misinterpretation.—‘ What 
I say unto you, I say unto all,—Simon, Simon, Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat; but I have prayed for you, that your faith 
fail not.’—Let us all watch and pray,” continued 
Mr Mansfield, “ for, be assured, our enemies within 
and w ithout arc not idle.” 

“ J3ut we arc desired by the Apostle Paul, to be 
all things to all men,” said the still unvanquished Mr 
(dumcin. 
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“ True,” replied Mr Mansfield ; “ but if any one 
will give an attentive perusal to the writings of that 
great Apostle you quote, surely he will not assert, 
that St Paul gives the smallest room for believing, 
that he was a favourer of worldly amusements. Chris¬ 
tianity hath but one spirit; and that is one of self- 
denial ; doubtless there is a possibility that this spi¬ 
rit may even, in some degree, be carried into worldly 
amusements ; yet, ‘ if any man love the world,’ our 
Saviour hath declared that, ‘ The love of the Fa¬ 
ther is not in him.’—Oh !” continued IMr IVIansficld, 
laying his hand upon the Bible,—“ Let each of us 
take this blessed book for our guide ; and let us pray 
with deep humility, that our Saviour may send the 
Holy Spirit to enlighten its pages, and impress upon 
our minds the sacred truths it contains.” 

Mr Chimein felt loath to leave the world, whose 
cause he had undertaken, in the lurch ; but he felt 
much at a loss to support his arguments by Scripture. 
“ Use the world as not abusing it,” was one of his 
favourite quotations; he said much of his own on 
this point, and talked long and fluently, but not deej)- 
ly. But as it would neither be instructive nor enter¬ 
taining, we shall not insert it all here. Mr IMans- 
field’s answers convinced the conqrany that Mr 
Chimein was no match for him in reasoning, or in 
arguments drawn from the Scriptures. 

Mr C'himein therefore took refuge in what he 
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reckoned a conclusion replete with wisdom and good 
sense. 

“ Surely,” said he, addressing Mr Mansfield, 
“ there is enough in the Bible that wc may all com¬ 
prehend, without puzzling our brains about passages 
quite inexphcablc.” 

“ I’uzzling,” replied Mr Mansfield, “ will not, as 
you observe, unveil truths that God alone inspired, 
and will reveal how, when, where, and to whom he 
will. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
But how shall mortals presume to say that Scripture 
was written in vain, because they do not understand 
it ? And how can they hope to understand it, when 
the means it prescribes for this purpose they entire¬ 
ly omit !‘ 'rhough our Saviour commands them to 
‘ Search the Scriptures,’’ and though none of it is writ¬ 
ten in vain, yet many nominal Christians content 
themselves with partial selections, which they read 
without prayer, and without meditation; they con¬ 
fine themselves, for example, to the Sermon on the 
Mount; even there omitting texts whose meaning to 
them is obscure, and setting aside the spiritual mean¬ 
ing of the whole. How can such men hope to know 
the will of God S' Even the laws of mankind are un¬ 
intelligible to those who take no trouble to under¬ 
stand them. 

“ They who do not seek, shall not find. They 
who do not knock, to them the door shall not be open- 
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ed. True, the grace of God is powerful and free. It 
can change their hard hearts, subdue the pride of hu¬ 
man understanding, and teach their humbled spirits 
to cry out, ‘ Lord, thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes ! for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ But, 
alas ! alas ! men do not come to the light, lest their 
deeds should be reproved. 

“ They pillage from the altar of Jehovah, to burn 
the sacrifice at the shrine of their own wisdom ; they 
abstract the coin of Heaven, and proudly stamp it 
with the image’ and superscription of reason.” 

I.ady Amelia now felt a little of her natural timi¬ 
dity wearing off’, and, in a low voice, ventured to ask 
Mr Mansfield, if he really thought it wicked of a 
Christian to frequent the theatre 

“ In its present state, I do think it inconsistent 
with Christian character,” said he. “ Were the thea¬ 
tre ever to become even moral, we might then think 
differently. But how can a Christian love the scenes 
there ordinarily represented ? I have no doubt there 
are many in whose hearts the great change is begun, 
who still frequent the theatre, as there are many with 
unchanged hearts who would not enter it, who ‘ make 
clean only the outside of the cup and platter.’ 

“ But we must judge leniently,” continued he, with 
a pitying look to Lady Amelia. “We have a mer¬ 
ciful, yet a just Judge, to deal with.—‘ To him that 
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knoweth to do good, and doth it not, to him it is 
evil.’ ” 

“ I have always thought,” said Mrs Feelwell, 
“ tliat it is unnecessary to discuss these things at all. 
Where the heart is changed, its pleasures are like¬ 
wise changed; and people will soon forsake what 
they have no pleasure in.” 

“ What possible harm can there be in a good play ?” 
said Miss Prudence Pilgrim. 

“ None certainly in a good play,'' said Mr Peter 
Sift-thc-matter. 

“ I see you think there are none such,” replied 
Miss Hope Pilgrim. 

“ There is nothing in this world wher^sin doth 
not mingle,” replied he; “ but there are some places 
where virtue in every shape seems excluded; to which 
class I cannot deny that I consider the theatre as be¬ 
longing.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr Thomas Changed, “ who can read 
or witness some of the present theatrical publications 
without feeling his blood curdle with horror ?” 

“ But, Mr Changed,” said Mrs Meek, “ few have 
dipped so deeply in theatrical excesses as you did at 
one period.” 

“ I own it with shame.” 

“ I may say I never was at a bad play,” said Miss 
Spotless. “ I always reckoned them wicked, and held 
them in abhorrence; but there are many which I 
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have seen whose tendency was to virtue’s side—such 
as Shakespeare’s historical plays.” 

“ I perfectly agree with you,” said Mr Chimcin ; 
“ I think I have been absolutely the better of them.” 

Mrs Mansfield said, “ she feared all the virtue 
taught at the theatre was, to say the best, but hea¬ 
then virtue; and the humble, sinful, self-denying 
Christian, was not a character likely to be exhibited 
or much admired upon the stage.” 

“ And even if it could be so,” said Miss Spotless, 
“ it might be termed ‘ casting pearls before swine—’ 
at all events, to Ae general run of a London audi¬ 
ence.” 

Colonel Faithful said, that if there could be a re¬ 
formed theatre, he would give it his sanction. 

“ And I also,” said Mr Mansfield; “ but, at the 
same time, I reckon it next to impossible; and we 
have no reason to expect that it will ever be one of 
the instruments made use of to propagate Christian¬ 
ity, or to sanctify those who are already called. But 
let us not talk to Christians on these non-essentials; 
let us all be careful to be found at our posts—^not lo¬ 
ving the world, nor the things of the world; but using 
it as not abusing it.” 

“ That old author Francis Quarles, has .some 
pretty lines on this subject,” said Mrs Miller. 

The company did not seem to be acquainted with 
them. Mrs Miller, at their united request, repeated 
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them, in a manner not inferior to many who have 
studied from the models of a Kemble or a Siddons. 
Elegant reading is not confined solely to the fre¬ 
quenters of a theatre, thought Lady Amelia. 

The lines were upon the seventy-third Psalm, twen¬ 
ty-fifth verse. 

“ Whom have I in heaven but thee! and there i.s 
none upon the earth that I desire besides thee !” 


“ I love, and have some cause to love, the Earth— 
She is my Maker's creature, therefore good; 

She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 

She is my tender nurse, she gives me food;— 

But what's a creature. Lord, compared with Thee ? 

Or what's uiy mother or my nurse ttftne ? 

1 love the Air, her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me. 

Her .shriil-mouth'd choir sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their Polyplionian notes delight me. 

But what’s t!^ air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless myTfeul withal, compared with Thee ? 

“ I love the Sea, she is my fellow-creature. 

My careful purveyor, she provides me store; 

She walls me round, she makes my diet greater. 

She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore. 

But, Lord of Oceans, when compared with Thee, 
What is the Ocean or her wealth to me ? 

“ To Heaven’s high city I direct my journey, 

Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye, 

Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney. 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky. 

But what is Heaven, great God, compared with Thee.’ 
Without Thy presence, Heaven's no Heaven to me. 
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“ Without Thy presence. Earth gives no refection; 
Without Thy presence. Sea affords no treasure; 
Without Thy presence. Air's a rank infection; 
Without Thy presence. Heaven itself no pleasure. 

If not possess'd, if not enjoy’d in Thee, 

What’s Earth, or Sea, or Air, or Heaven to me ? 

“ The highest honours that the world can boast. 

Are subjects far too low for my desire; 

The brightest beams of glory, are at most 
But dying sparkles of Thy living fire. 

The proudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But mighty glow-worms, if compared to Thee. 

“ Without Thy presence, wealth are bags of cares; 
Wisdom but folly, joy, disquiet, sadness; 

Friendship is treason, and delights are snares; 
Pleasures but pains, and mirth but pleasing madness. 
Without thee. Lord, things be not what they be, 

Nor have their being'when compared with Thee. 

“ In having all things, and not Thee, what have 1 ? 
Not having Thee, what have my labours got ? 

Let me enjoy but Thee, what farther crave I ? 

And having Thee alone, what have I not ? 

I wish nor sea, nor land, nor would 1 be 
Possess’d of Heaven, Heaven unpossess’d of Thee.” 


It being now about nine o’clock, Mrs Miller’s do¬ 
mestics were called in, and Mr Mansfield read and 
expounded a chapter of the Bible. They then all 
knelt while he prayed. Afterwards they sang to a 
small organ, while Mrs Miller adapted one of Mo¬ 
zart’s most beautiful airs to sacred words. 

Some of their voices were very fine; and Lady 
Amelia, who had attended a late musical festival, 
doubted if she had heard anything which had de- 
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lighted her more. Lady Amelia’s carriage being an¬ 
nounced, she bid them good night, and departed, 
much delighted and impressed with what she had 
heard. 

When she returned home, she found the party at 
the Marquis’s engaged at cards—some of them mut¬ 
tering strange oaths. At the same time, had any one 
charged them with this guilt, they would have dis¬ 
claimed the imputation as an infamous slander. The 
change from the scene she had left struck her forci¬ 
bly, and she retired to her chamber in a more serious 
musing mood than she had ever before experienced. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

“ Well,” said the Marquis next morning at 
breakfast, “ well, Amelia, what news from the Saints 
tell us all and all about it, and what they said of us 
sinners.” 

“ Amelia is too good a girl, to tell tales out of 
school,” said the Marchioness. 

“ I’ll warrant her,” said Dr Pelham, with a sneer. 

“ Lady Amelia will tell us ju.st what she ought 
to tell, and no more,” said Mr Sydney, who happen¬ 
ed to be there that morning. 

“ I neither saw nor heard anything,” said Lady 
Amelia, “ which I ought to conceal;” and she re¬ 
lated the names of the company, and a part of the 
conversation. The Marquis and Mr Sydney looked 
grave. “ How did they singasked the ladies. 

“ How were they dressed said Mrs Pelham. 

“ They would have a merry-making after they 
got quit of you,” said Dr Pelham, with his usual 
scornful laugh; “ I know their tricks to take in 
young creatures.” 
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“ But what kind of quizzes are they ?” said the 
Marquis; “ Is Mr Mansfield anything of a dandy ?” 

Lady Amelia looked grave, but endeavoured to 
answer their numerous queries in the best manner 
she could. 

“ And what did Mrs Miller say of Saint Widow 
Bell asked the Marquis. 

“ Why, she said,” replied Lady Amelia, “ that 
she would be visited by the Clothing Society, and 
relieved, if found worthy; and she begged, as I was 
young and inexperienced in the ways of beggars, that 
I would do nothing more for her tUl her real charac¬ 
ter was thoroughly ascertained. From some circum¬ 
stances, she much feared the woman would appear to 
be totally unworthy.” 

“ That woman Miller would be by no means a fool, 
if she were not a Methodist,” said the Marquis. 

“ I assure you she is not a Methodist, papa,” said 
Lady Amelia; “ she sits in the Established Church.” 

“No matter,” said the Marquis, satisfied with his 
ignorance, and afraid of being bored with informa¬ 
tion ; “ no matter, ’tis all one.” 

“ Established Church indeed !” said Dr Pelham, 
slowly, and with an accent upon every syllable. 

“ But I must insist,” added the Marquis, “ that 
you obey Mrs Miller, Amelia, and myself at the same 
time.” 

“ And I also add my injunctions,” said the Mar- 
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chioness, who never allowed the Marquis to forget 
their copartnery in anything. 

And Lady Amelia felt no scruples of conscience 
in replying without hesitation ,—“ You may depend 
upon my obedience to your desire.” 

The Marquis now amused the uninitiated part of 
the company with the history of all that had been 
done for Sarah Bell; and concluded, from this spe¬ 
cimen, that he was now fully authorized to say, from 
personal experience, that he knew all beggars to be 
cheats and knaves; and that he who gave to the poor, 
instead of lending to the Lord, gave to devils, in the 
shapes of Sarah Bells, Janet Mackays, Peter Limps, 
and Davie Donoughts. 

Sarah Bell thus found herself cut off from a quar¬ 
ter which promised to bleed so freely; and made no¬ 
thing farther of this connection, than the advantage 
of declaring, wherever she went, that Amy was na¬ 
med after Lady Amelia Truefecl,—thereby imply¬ 
ing, that an intimacy existed between her and that 
noble family, which could only have arisen from their 
knowledge of her respectability and worth. 

The Marquis, and all his family, with the excep¬ 
tion of Lady Amelia, resolved for the future never 
to encourage vice, by giving charity in person. They 
were clearly of opinion, that it was both more pious 
and more genteel to give their names to charitable 
subscriptions. 
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“ Many of the princes of the blood, and the prin¬ 
cipal nobility do so,” said the Marchioness. 

“ But arc you sure they also pay ?” said Dr Pel¬ 
ham, with a satirical grin. 

“ I will by no means answer for that,” said the 
Marquis. 

The Marquis of Vainall and his family would as 
soon have thought of signing a radical address, as sub¬ 
scribing to any Bible Society or Mission whatever; 
and in their own minds they made very little dis¬ 
tinction between the characters of Leigh Richmond 
and Leigh Hunt. 

The resolution of the Vainall family not to give 
their money to beggars, where they had no oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with their characters, 
was perhaps wise ; for, if people are too indolent to 
give their time and trouble to make personal inqui¬ 
ries, it is certainly safer to intrust the distribution 
of their alms to those who count no labour trouble, 
no toil a weariness, in the exercise of that justly po¬ 
pular Christian grace, benevolence. 

I-ady Amelia, as usual, joined her mother’s party 
at the play. There, a new train of ideas entered into 
her mind; and the opinions she had so lately heard 
at Mrs Miller’s seemed to acquire new force from all 
she saw and heard. She became absent and abstract¬ 
ed. In vain did Kean beat upon his breast; in vain 
did he call aloud—“ A horse, a horse! my kingdom 
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for a horse !” Subjects far more interesting had pos¬ 
session of her mind, and meaner feelings faded away. 
The gay scene around her, the crowded boxes, had 
no effect in arresting her attention. A mind that had 
tasted of heavenly musing, and been elevated and 
enlarged by the views of eternity, could not muse 
long on feathers and flowers, and beaux and belles, 
in whose dandy dresses the most lamentable certifi¬ 
cates of folly were inscribed. 

“ Oh! would the fairest of mortal kind 
Aye keep the holy truths in mind, 

That kindred spirits their motions see. 

Who watch their ways, with anxious ee, 

And grieve for the guilt of humanity !” 

Much passed through her mind, while her eye 
gazed without interest on “ the mirror of nature.” 

“ What shall I do ?” thought she; “ my heart tells 
me that I ought to give up this amusement; yet my 
father will oppose me, my mother will opjtose me— 
I dare not disobey them—What shall I do ?” 

“ What a charming rational amusement the theatre 
is,” said Mr Sydney, as the curtain dropped, almost 
without Lady Ameha perceiving it. Mr Sydney, 
who was, as usual, seated beside her, had again t(j 
repeat his observation before she heard him. “ Her 
fine feelings have been too much affected by what 
she has seen,” thought he; “ when people do not 
weep, it is because they have been too deeply affect¬ 
ed for tears.” 
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No tear had wet Lady Amelia's cheek—her coun¬ 
tenance was marked with melancholy and perplexing 
thought. She seemed to be moved, or rather un¬ 
moved, and different from all the other spectators. 

“ That last scene was very fine indeed,” said the 
Marquis. 

“ Quite electrifying,” said Mr Sydney, to the box 
in general. 

“ 'Tis too much,” uttered the Marchioness, who 
had the vulgarity to blow her nose. 

“ ’Tis too much,” said Lady Maria, who wiped 
away no tears with an elegant French handkerchief. 

“ ’Tis extremely hot,” said Lady J ane, who pour¬ 
ed a little cmt. de mille Jlcurs on one still more ele¬ 
gant. 

“ Shall we stay the entertainment i'” said a little 
Miss in the front row. 

“ I do not intend it,” said the Marchioness. 

“ Oh, what a pity!” said the little girl; “ so I 
shall not sec this charming farce.” 

Lady Ameha, whose ears were ever open to the 
tone of entreaty, besought her mother to consent, in 
order to please little Patty Gadabout. 

“ Indeed, Mrs Gadabout may take charge of her 
own children,” said the Marchioness; “ I have no 
idea of wearing out my constitution for their amuse¬ 
ment. If the carriage is come, I certainly go. Cap¬ 
tain Ilackrow, will you inquire if my carriage waits 
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The Captain flew, and Patty Gadabout’s heart 
went pit-a-pat with hope and fear. The Captain re¬ 
turned, and by an expressive shake of the head inti¬ 
mated to the Marchioness that the carriage was not 
come. The Marchioness drew up her head and flirt¬ 
ed her fan, and Patty’s spirits revived. Lady Amelia 
seemed also awakened from her reverie. 

“ What a charming amusement the theatre is,” 
again repeated Mrs Sydney. 

“ I think there are worse amusements, and there 
may also be better,” replied Lady Amelia, blushing, 
conscious of what had been passing in her mind—‘ Ce 
ne que le premier pas qui coute,’—for, summoning 
quickly more courage, she continued—“ Were it not 
for displeasing my parents, I think I would not come 
again to a theatre.” 

Mr Sydney was really shocked to hear, what he 
deemed such illiberal sentiments; for he could not 
doubt to what cause to ascribe her dislike to so very 
fascinating an amusement. He endeavoured to era¬ 
dicate by argument these ignoble principles, which, 
he justly conceived, had become stronger since her 
visit to Mrs Miller. 

But how feeble are thewords of mere human wisdom, 
when contending with principles which the grace of 
the Almighty has imparted, and which his wisdom 
and'power will cherish and protect. Lady Amelia had 
begun to think for herself, and to try her actions by 
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the rule of the word of God. Those alone, therefore, 
who could answer her from that blessed book, could 
have any influence over her. Much she thought, 
much she ruminated, much she prayed; and at last, 
weary of cofijectures, doubts, and fears, she boldly 
ventured to call for Mrs Miller, and through her 
means procured a private interview with Mr Mans¬ 
field, to whom she opened all her mind. 

He expressed great commiseration for the trials 
which he saw now awaited her. He directed her to 
look with a single eye for instruction to the word of 
God, and to pray, believing that she would receive 
that knowledge for which she prayed, through the 
merits and intercession of her Saviour. 

He said that he could not, however painful it might 
be, refuse to declare to her the truths of the Scrip¬ 
ture, and to remind her that she must be firm in obey¬ 
ing what she conceived to be the commands of God, 
in preference to those of her parents—if disagreement 
between these authorities should unhappily arise. 
“ But, above all things,” said he, “ be watchful to 
please, honour, and obey them, in every other point.” 
The conversation was deeply interesting to her, and 
lasted for a considerable time. He expressed himself 
also decidedly against matrimonial connexions be¬ 
tween Christians and unbelievers. “ But at the same 
time let us be cautious in judging,” said he—“ God 
alone knoweth the hearts of men.” Lady Amelia 
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Started and sighed, she scarce knew why—the thought 
of George Sydney crossed her mind. 

All that Mr Mansfield said, made a deep and last¬ 
ing impression upon her. She was apjwoaching to 
that frame of mind so usual with young converts, of 
regarding the human beings, who have been the 
means of instructing them, as nearly infallible; and 
she looked with a kind of idolatrous veneration upon 
Mr Mansfield. “ Were I to be often with such a 
man,” thought she, “ I would surely be all that is 
right. Let me be thankful—I have now found a 
faithful counsellor in all my difficulties.” 

Lady Amelia had yet to learn that the only infal¬ 
lible guide is the Word of God—that the only infalli¬ 
ble interpreter is the Holy Spirit; and that He is 
faithful who has promised its assistance to all who 
seek it earnestly by prayar. 

George Sydney was daily making rapid advances 
in her good graces. His attentions to her were very 
marked. There was a something that attracted him 
towards her; and yet, the difference of their senti¬ 
ments almost made her tremble to investigate tlie 
state of her affections. Akin to this, was what was 
passing in his mind with regard to her. 

“ I like her society,” thought he, “ but I never 
shall fall in love with a woman so enthusiastic on a 
subject so important as religion.” They were both 
guarded; but Lady Amelia sometimes felt a little 
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piqued, when she reflected how little necessary were 
precautions on her part; for Mr George Sydney was 
not either in profession or appearance her lover. But 
they were much together, and they thought much of 
each other; and the Marquis and Marchioness, and 
others who had eyes, and used them, were of opinion 
that time would bring about a declaration on his part, 
and a little time longer acceptance upon hers. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Little Amelia Bell continued to thrive to a 
wonder; and Lady Amelia, moved by a penitential 
letter from Sarah, went to see the child; being for 
the present indulged with full hberty to go where 
she would. 

Tuesday being the day of the meeting of the 
Clothing Society, Mrs Miller, according to promise, 
went to hear the result of the inquiries respecting 
Sarah Bell, of whom she augured no good. The 
Clothing Society has existed for several years; and, 
like most other societies, has its friends, and its 
foes. Some say that it encourages indolence and 
vice—that its visitors are frequently deceived; and, 
consequently, the worthless often reheved. 

The Society is composed of ladies, who are all ap¬ 
parently actuated by Christian principle; and, to ob¬ 
viate the objections we have alluded to, very strict 
rules are enjoined to be observed, in visiting and exa¬ 
mining into the cases. But the enemies thereupon 
shifted their ground; and now alleged, that the se¬ 
verity and strictness of the rules were so excessive, 
that no person, whose conscience demanded an ad- 
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lierence to truth, could possibly recommend any pau- 
j)er to the Society’s beneficence, as it was to be ques¬ 
tioned if the town of Edinburgh, or any town in the 
world, afforded such specimens of amiable, virtuous 
indigence, as the objects designated by the rules of 
the Society. But, notwithstanding all that could be 
said against it, the Society continued to prosper; and, 
during the severe months of winter, many a sick-bed 
was covered, and many a naked wretch was clothed. 

Mrs Miller was merely a subscriber to this Society; 
but she was well acquainted with its members and its 
rules. She saw its evils—but thought that the good 
it produced greatly preponderated over them. And 
where is evil excluded from mixing in the transac¬ 
tions of this world AVere none but the righteous 
entitled to wear clothes, the rich man, as well as the 
poor, would soon be condemned to go naked. But 
to attain to the real knowledge of character is no easy 
matter; even were there a window on the hearts of 
men, their fellow mortals would mistake as to what 
was good or evil. “ Here,” in all things, “ we sec 
through a glass darkly.” 

When Mrs Miller arrived at the Society, she found 
the visitors, as usual, assembled in a room, shaping 
and stitching petticoats, wrappers, caps, &c., while 
they waited to be called into the adjoining room, 
where the managers sat in judgment on the cases 
which had been investigated and reported for their in- 
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spection. Mrs Miller went into this justiciary court, 
and having shaken hands with her friends, she waited 
to hear Sarah Bell’s fate decided. Sarah herself, and 
a variety of other wretched mendicants, stood waiting 
in a separate apartment, to know what they were to 
receive. All seemed conscious of innocence, and, con¬ 
sequently, in full expectation of having themselves 
and famihes clothed from head to foot; though, in 
general, those whom the visitors had at once rejected 
as unworthy, did not attend—all remonstrance being 
notoriously vain. Mrs Miller sat some time, and 
heard many of the cases discussed. Several were re¬ 
jected on account of deviation from the prescribed 
form, which required the subscriber, from personal 
knowledge, to answer for the moral habits of the 
pauper. 

Mrs Flitteral was the lady who had recommended 
the case at present before the court. She said she 
neither could nor would so pledge herself for any one, 
not even for her own mother; and that she thought 
the visitors should be authorized to answer generally 
for the fitness of the object; and that for the future 
she would have nothing to do with such a ridiculous 
society, but would take her six shillings and buy 
Jenny Waster a gown herself, without being obliged 
to write and tell lies for that purpose. 

But who can tell how much her tongue thence¬ 
forward exerted itself in decrying this Society, and all 
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Societies of the kind! She thought that from this 
trait of resemblance, she was entitled to consider her¬ 
self as holding in all respects the same religious opi¬ 
nions as Dr Chalmers. 

Unfortunately for Sarah Bell, two of the most ex¬ 
perienced, severe, or rather hardened visitors, had 
been selected to investigate her morals. To them 
whine was like any other sing-song; and they had 
been too much accustomed to visit the habitations of 
the poor, to faint away at wretchedness and sorrow. 

And though in the distribution of what in ordi¬ 
nary language might be called their own, they were 
“ kind to the unthankful and to the evilyet in the 
management of what belonged to the public, they 
were scrupulous in applying it only according to the 
■•trict rules of the Society; and forgot their natural 
eaaracter in their desire to do justice. Well would 
it be if statesmen—if men in office, always acted up¬ 
on the principles, which governed these two Edin¬ 
burgh Spinstresses. 

But for the instruction of my readers, I shall lay 
a copy of Sarah Bell’s case before them, as it was 
read to the ladies directresses of the Society. 

“We visited Sarah Bell, and found her in the great¬ 
est poverty. She was left a widow about two years 
ago ; and has contrived, hitherto, to maintain herself 
by her industry. But bad health, and the scarcity 
of work, have now reduced her to beggary. She has 
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three helpless children, all unable to support them¬ 
selves, and has no assistance from any society what¬ 
ever, and has not been relieved by any person except 
Mrs Miller. 

“ Shehas resided twenty years in her present abode, 
and is a hearer of Mr Mansfield. She shewed us a 
Bible—None of the neighbours would say either good 
or bad as to her character, excepting one, who said, 
“ That she was ower weel seen to, and that she spent 
in whisky what would have maintained many an ho¬ 
nest family.” Upon the whole, the visitors were ob¬ 
viously not favourably impressed with Mrs Bell; but 
they added, that “ she was very lu-gent, and appa¬ 
rently in great want, and asked a blanket and wrap¬ 
per for herself, and cloak and shoes to go to church 
with, and a new Bible. The visitors upon examining 
her Bible, which she shewed them, are suspicious that 
it was borrowed for the occasion, being marked with 
another name. She demanded clothes for all the 
children. The infant was absolutely naked—the 
whole appearance of the house dirty and slovenly.” 

(Signed) 

“ Deborah Pry, 

“ Rachel Heartall, 

“ Visitors Jbr tJve Clothing Society." 


The managers were unanimous in rejecting the ap¬ 
plication of Sarah Bell, from want of attestations of 
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character; and appearances, to say no more, were 
certainly against her. Mrs Miller was speedily in¬ 
formed of their decision; and indeed from the very 
first she had but little hopes of Sarah Bell, and was 
now confirmed as to the justice of her suspicions, from 
the fact of Sarah and her family being so destitute of 
clothing, after the bountiful supplies of Lady Amelia 
Truefeel. 

She therefore called Sarali apart from the crowd 
of expectants, and having told her the facts against 
her, she rebuked her in words of truth, which ef¬ 
fectually prevented Sarah from replying with her 
usual falsehoods. 

But her heart was untouched; for what can touch 
a hardened heart ? 

“ I cannot possibly ever give you money again,” 
said Mrs Miller. “ I am sorry for your boys ; and 
if you will send them to me, I shall put them to 
school; but remember you must keep them in regu¬ 
lar attendance, otherwise I shall also give them up. 
You need not go again to the Marquis of VainaU’s, 
for you may depend upon it I shall tell Lady Ame¬ 
lia all about you.” 

Sarah made some new attempts to deceive, but in 
vain. Mrs Miller was firm; for her hopes of Sa¬ 
rah’s amendment were so faint, that they might be 
called no hopes at all. 

“ He that converteth a sinner from the error of 
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his ways shall save a soul alive, and hide a multi¬ 
tude of sins’” This verse often occurred to Mrs 
Miller. “ I will not forsake this poor wretch entire¬ 
ly,” said she ; “ but I will visit her occasionally, and 
try to work upon her as God shall direct me.” 

She returned into the managers’ room, where the 
cases of many deserving objects were considered, and 
their wants relieved. There is a mixture among the 
poor of tares and wheat, as amongst the rich. 

We must not presume to examine too curiously 
into the moral operation of these charitable societies. 
Those abandoned mendicants, who abuse the fine 
feelings implanted in Christians for their relief, would 
probably have gone to greater lengths in vice, if 
abandoned entirely to its natural consequences. 

Superficial observers may ascribe the vice plainly 
discernible in the lower orders to many blameless 
causes; nay, even to the existence of charitable in¬ 
stitutions, and the hopes of impimity they hold forth 
to idleness ; but alas, its scat is more deeply rooted 
in the soil of a depraved human heart. And after all, 
why should the poor be ashamed of looking upon a 
coat or a blanket as a harmless perquisite, when the 
most superficial observer must acknowledge the 
scantiness of their supply, and the extremity of their 
need ? and when the rich, who can scarcely con¬ 
ceive what it is to want clothes and blankets, create 
for themselves sinecure offices and emoluments, that 
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they may keep equipages, and drink champagne, 
and are in reality idle pensioners of a public they pre¬ 
tend to befriend ? Instead of prating about, and la¬ 
menting the spirit of dependance in the poor, let the 
rich shew a better example. 

But why need I remonstrate ? What man was ever 
made better by human invective ? and what sinecure 
or pension will be given up at my suggestion 

The strictness of the Clothing Society tends to en¬ 
courage morality, by making the poor feel the tem¬ 
poral advantages of a good character. 

“If this thing be of man, it will come to nought; 
if of God, why fight against it 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Lady Doubtadl, an English acquaintance of Mrs 
Miller, who had lately arrived in Edinburgh, met 
her by appointment at the Clothing Society, and 
thence proceeded with her to see some of the other 
charitable institutions. Lady Doubtall had much 
curiosity, but little benevolence ; she thought talking 
and doing were the same things. She had already 
seen the Jail and Bridewell; and she now proceeded 
to visit what other establishments were deemed wor¬ 
thy of observation, that she might talk of them, and 
be perhaps looked upon as another Mrs Fry on her 
return to London. 

Mrs Miller soon penetrated into the character of 
this lady ; but as her Master’s service was ever in her 
mind, she hoped that what was undertaken in a spirit 
of idleness, might terminate in something better. She 
quickly discerned that Lady Doubtall was of a criti¬ 
cizing disposition ; and accordingly, like a judicious 
angler, she gave the line freely to her prey, and al¬ 
lowed her ladyship’s tongue full latitude and longi¬ 
tude in finding faults, for which she could devise no 
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remedy, and in deciding confidently upon points 
which would have puzzled the wisest of our legisla¬ 
tors. 

“ What a pity,” said Lady Doubtall, as she walk¬ 
ed through the education school, almost deafened 
with the noise, and eyeing the numerous circles of 
girls—“ What a pity,” said she raising her voice, 
“ to see so many fine girls so ragged and dirty! The 
mistress ought certainly to insist upon their all co¬ 
ming well dressed and clean, otherwise she should 
cxpell them.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs Miller, smiling, “as you 
observe, it would be very desirable to have them all 
well dressed; and if the mistress’ insisting upon it 
could attain that point, I have no doubt it would be 
done. But, as far as having washed hands, if you 
wiU examine you will find them tolerable—they are 
the poorest of the poor, and if you saw the habita¬ 
tions where many of them dwell, you would wonder 
to see them so well.” 

But Lady Doubtall was not to be thus cut short. 

“ Why,” said she, “ my school in-shire, whieh 

I superintend myself, is quite different; and I must 
confess, I think far superior to yours; they are all 
dressed alike, and are as neat as possible.” 

“ Can they read and write as well ?” asked Mrs 
Miller, modestly. 

“ I cannot say precisely as to that particular,” said 
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Lady Doubtall; “ I leave all these matters to Jack 
Perfite, the schoolmaster ; but they look a great deal 
better,—they are in general the children of decayed 
tradesmen and farmers.” 

“ I assure you,” replied Mrs Miller, “ that none 
of these are by any means born to such exalted sta¬ 
tions. I mean to visit some of their dwellings to-mor¬ 
row, and if you would accompany me, I think you 
would cease to wonder at the poorness of their ap¬ 
pearance.” 

Lady Doubtall consented; for, though she was 
often the dupe of false informers, she by no means 
went into deception with her eyes open. 

They next visited the House of Industry, where 
she was forced to give her unqualified approbation; 
but, as she reckoned finding fault a proof of know¬ 
ing what was right, she thought proper to observe, 
“that if the noise of the spinning wheels, which 
was so extremely unpleasant, could be avoided, it 
would be a great improvement.” 

“ If you will invent a noiseless spinning-wheel, and 
get a patent for it,” said Mrs Miller, “ I assure you 
we shall encourage it in all our institutions.” 

“ I must likewise invent a machine for making old 
women hold their tongues,” said Lady Doubtall; 
“ so many of them sitting together must occasion 
gossiping, which leads to evil communication, and 
the consequent corruption of good manners.” Mrs 
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Miller said, that there was a governess who always 
sat beside the younger girls, and read aloud some well 
selected books for their instruction and amusement. 

Mrs MiUer now shewed their work, and Lady 
Doubtall condescended to approve of it, and gave 
orders for some pieces of lace by way of charity, as it 
was sold as cheap as possible. While they were ex¬ 
amining it, the ladies who superintend this institu¬ 
tion came in, and Lady Doubtall was introduced to 
some of them by Mrs Miller. She admired goodness 
more in the higher ranks than the lower; and their 
manners and appearance confirmed Mrs Miller’s ac¬ 
count of them,—that they were of the first respecta¬ 
bility in Edinburgh, and belonged to the highest 
circles. 

Mrs Miller told her, that many idlers had here 
learnt habits of industry, and blest the day they were 
admitted. 

They next visited the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. This interesting establishment surprised 
Lady Doubtall very much- How people could talk 
without tongues, and hear without ears, was indeed 
an object to excite the curiosity of the most callous. 
The order that was observed, the wonderful attain¬ 
ments of the children, their theological knowledge, 
would have put to shame many who have the use of 
all their faculties. How many united dormant powers, 
indeed, do all of us possess, both of body and mind ! 
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“This institution, as well as others, has been 
much indebted to the ladies,” observed Lady Doubt- 
all. 

“ Or rather, let us give the glory to Him to whom 
it is due,” said Mrs Miller; “ for it is only as taught 
by Him from whom all good proceeds, that any good 
is done; and nought but the powerful impulse of 
Christian principle could have made the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak.” 

“ But, Mrs Miller, I cannot help thinking, that 
ladies who devote so much of their time to out-of- 
doors occupation, must be likely to neglect those du¬ 
ties which are more immediately their own peculiar 
calling.” 

“ When that is the case,” replied Mrs Miller, 
“ we no longer recognize the charity which Christi¬ 
anity inculcates,—‘ Whosoever provideth not for his 
own house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.’ But as far as my observations go, I would 
state the contrary as a fact, unless you reckon amongst 
household duties, making gossiping visits, tormenting 
shopkeepers by turning over their goods, or sitting 
at home receiving these said gossips, or embroidering 
with the needle dresses already too highly orna¬ 
mented. Depend upon it, madam, these are the only 
domestic duties that the Christians of my acquain¬ 
tance neglect; whereas, when I have been called upon 
to mingle with the world, I have observed that the 
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engrossing nature of its» pleasures, and its business 
falsely so called, have interfered with domestic du¬ 
ties entirely. Oh, bow often have I thought with 
feelings of deep regret. Would these worldly charac¬ 
ters as conscientiously perform their domestic duties, 
as those whom they decry for neglecting them, how 
soon would the sweets of domestic comfort be again 
restored ! ‘ Domestic happiness, thou only bliss that 
hast survived the fall,’ thou art slighted by them, 
not by the Christian.” 

Lady Doubtall felt charmed, in spite of her preju¬ 
dices ; and as she listened to the fine tones and mo¬ 
dulations of Mrs Miller’s voice, she gave a kind of 
tacit acquiescence. Mrs Miller went with her to the 
Ileggar’s Repository, where Lady Doubtall was sur¬ 
prised to find a gentleman busily overlooking the 
books; and still more surprised when she heard that 
he and others, like the ladies, devoted their time to 
eonsider the cause of the poor. “You are certainly 
all good people in this town,” said Lady Doubtall. 

But Mrs Miller dealt too much in truth, to reply 
to this speech otherwise than by a shake of the head. 

Here they saw several old women, who. brought 
their spinning, and received payment. Lady Doubt¬ 
all remarked, perhaps with some truth,—“ I think it 
would be better if all these institutions were branches 
of one another, associated together, and united into 
one system.” 
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“ Imperfection is marked upon everything hu¬ 
man,” said Mrs Miller; “ however, I hope in time 
to see Christians unite in benevolence, as I hope 
they do in toleration to each other.” 

They now took their way to the New Town, to 
Queen Street, where was a Repository of a different 
and higher description. The elegance, the neat¬ 
ness, the fancy, displayed in this compendium of fe¬ 
male industry, charmed Lady Doubtall, who again 
opened her charity purse, and purchased an elegant 
ruff and cap. 

Mrs Miller explained to Lady Doubtall the na¬ 
ture of this Repository.—“ Here,” said she, without 
disclosure of the names, “ many persons, reduced by 
misfortune, find a sale for their work, and means to 
procure the comforts of their better days.” 

“ Why,” answered Lady Doubtall, “ I daresay 
many a miss gets a feather to her cap by these means.” 

“ I have heard such things alleged against it,” 
replied Mrs M iller, “ but, I trust, without foundation 
I hope the pride of my countrywomen is of a higher 
description. Pride also leads the unconverted into 
many a snare! How many baits does Satan make of 
silk and lace!” 

The exertions and self-denial of the ladies who 
conduct this Society are but slender, when compared 
with the sacrifices of those who are engaged in the 
other institutions we havejust visited ; though there 

2 
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are many here who are also engaged in tlie meanest 
offices of charity. But were I to indulge in a fanci¬ 
ful scale for the measurement of Christian virtue, I 
would say, that its force appears strongest in the 
Societies for the Sick and the Aged—the Clothing 
Society, and others of that description. There, 
scenes are beheld which cannot sooth the feelings, 
or indulge romance. Next in degree, I would place 
the House of Industry and the Deaf and Dumb In¬ 
stitution ; and a fainter shade of Christian charity 
is even perceptible in this receptacle of elegance and 
industry; though here, the absence of everything 
that is disgusting, renders the workings of self-denial 
less conspicuous.” 

Mrs MiUer felt herself running into the fault of 
jutlging others. “ I am now presuming to do,” said 
she, “what I have often reprobated in others; to speak 
as if I alone knew the way of doing good, when alas, 
it is one of the most difficult parts of knowledge. 
God will certainly bring good, even out of evil; and 
a Christian’s highest attainment is to endeavour to 
know His will as revealed in the Bible, and seek to 
do it. 


Q 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

There was a very brilliant party at the Marquis 
of Vainall’s; where Lady Doubtall was not the only 
stranger. Miss Matilda Sydney, and her cousin, 
Miss Arabella Treadwell, had arrived to spend some 
days at the Marquis’s house. 

Arabella Treadwell had newly come out, and was 
an acknowledged beauty. She was a finished beauty, 
a conscious beauty, and a real beauty. She had been 
already much admired by the happy few who had be¬ 
held her, before she was displayed to public view. Her 
love of admiration had grown with her'growth, and 
engrossed her whole soul; and, blind to herself, the 
soul this beautiful casket contained was bnt a neglect¬ 
ed gem. She had some good feelings ; but they were 
all repressed when her master passion came into play. 

She might have been capable of seeking to please, 
from the benevolent desire of making others happy. 
But alas, this beauty, which was her idol, under¬ 
mined, tainted, and spoiled all the best feelings of 
her heart. She did all in her power to please, be¬ 
cause she wished to be admired; and she had the 
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tact to discover, that even a beauty, if unpleasant in 
her manners, would not succeed. 

The motive of all her actions was the acquisition 
of admiration; and she succeeded with many of the 
vain of the other sex, who claimed hers in return. 
But Captain Dash, and Henry Fop, and Sir Wil¬ 
liam Shineall, all wore her chains in vain; their for¬ 
tunes were limited, and she loved none of them. 
Her mind was too much engrossed by herself to go 
out of its own orbit, and though she could discern a 
handsome man from a plain one, a quiz from a beau, 
yet she measured men’s quahties chiefly by the ex¬ 
tent of their admiration for herself. When men 
were absent, the admiration of the weaker sex was by 
no means to be despised; she seemed even to wish 
that the very brute creation should be struck with 
her charms—and sometimes allured Cupid from the 
caresses of Mrs Pelham for that purpose. 

Lady Doubtall had some points of character in 
common with Miss Treadwell. She never had been 
a decided beauty; but the love of admiration was 
also with her a dominant passion, and she had now 
ceased to attempt the beauty. The agreeable, good- 
humoured pleasant woman, was too tame for her. 
She had attempted the genius, but her wings, like 
Phaeton’s, had been singed in the flight. The well- 
informed woman, who had seen a great deal of the 
world, the accurate judge of men and manners, places 
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and things, was her present aim; and her eharacter 
was rising in this line. She talked much, and even 
thought a little of what she had seen with Mrs 
Miller. It was, in fact, unexplored ground to most 
of her auditors, and she filled them with wonder at 
the feats she intended to perform next day, in com¬ 
pany with her benevolent friend. 

Lady Maria Murphy was also at the dinner-party, 
and one of the listeners to Lady Doubtall, and one 
of the admirers of Miss Treadwell;—for her aim al¬ 
so was to be agreeable, though in a humbler line than 
either Lady Doubtall or Miss Treadwell; and her 
sense, which, though not great, was good, pointed 
out to her, that to admire other people’s qualities, 
rather than display yoiir own, was the game to pur¬ 
sue in order to be generally agreeable. She contri¬ 
ved, therefore, as much as possible, to give her ears 
to Lady Doubtall, and her eyes to Miss 'I’rcadwell, 
and her general smile to the whole company. 

Amongst the gentlemen was Sir James Sweetly, 
who sat next the Marchioness, and complimented 
her on all things which could possibly admit of com¬ 
pliment.—“ This jelly’s good, that malmsey’s heal¬ 
ing.” 

Colonel Portly, another of the beaux, was a very 
agreeable person, who had seen a great deal of the 
world, had spent much of his life at courts, and con¬ 
sequently was reckoned a well-bred man. Captain 
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Clatterwell, a pleasant fellow, who had many good 
jokes of his own, and a ready laugh for those of other 
people; and Mr Henry Hackbone, from the country, 
a very intelligent good listener to all stories, new and 
old, and all jokes, good and bad, contributed to fill 
up the party. And there was Mr Scrape-ofall, a great 
literary character, who happened to be seated next 
Mrs Pelham. That lady seemed to have some idea 
that learning was infectious. She therefore drew her 
chair close to him, and fixed her eyes upon him, and 
questioned him on the most immaterial points, with as 
much gravity and earnestness, as if she had been “ on 
reasoning high intent.” But as his aim, for the pre¬ 
sent, was somethuig ek e than a mere feast of reason, 
and was, in truth, nothing else than to feast upon 
the Marquis’s excellent mutton, he would have glad¬ 
ly postjjoncd profiting by her conversation, at all 
events till he had dined; but Mrs Pelham justly 
concluded that she might not soon have so favoim- 
able an opportunity of displaying her acquirements. 
She therefore attacked him with a violent round of 
short questions; preparing her second attack, while 
he answered the first, as regularly as a soldier loads 
and fires. But he was a man of quick decision, and 
having met with and suffered much from such cha¬ 
racters before, he bolted suddenly from her persecu¬ 
tion, by addressing a deep question to Sir John 
Wouldbcwise, who sat opjwsite, and contrived to 
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turn the brunt of Mrs Pelham’s artillery in that 
direction. 

Those who are at all acquainted with Edinburgh 
dinners, will no doubt cordially assent to the propo¬ 
sition, that, with scarcely any exception, they are 
meetings of a nature calculated to make the frequent 
participators cry out, “ How weary, stale, dull, flat, 
and unprofitable, seem to me aU the uses of this life!” 

The conversation in the eating-room is flat and in¬ 
sipid ; it increases in said qualities when the ladies 
ascend to the drawing-room, where common-place re¬ 
marks, downright stupidity, or ridicule of our neigh¬ 
bours, is the usual entertainment. 

■ They may be endured in the dark months of win¬ 
ter ; but in spring, to be tied to a chair, looking at 
smoaking viands, instead of walking in the fields, 
listening to the feathered songsters!—“Ah, who can 
forfeit these, yet hope to be forgiven ?” 

The Marquis had selected Miss Treadwell and 
Lady DoubtaU as his companions at dinner. Miss 
Treadwell fed for her complexion. Lady Doubtall for 
her mind. 

The Marquis of Vainall shone more at his own 
table than anywhere else; he was much accustomed 
to company, and was naturally hospitable, good-na¬ 
tured, and kind; he liked to see people eat and 
drink, and would rather hear them laugh than con¬ 
verse. “ Laugh and grow fat,” was one of his favour- 
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ite proverbs. He hated to see sorrow and weeping, 
for he eould not extend his social powers so far as 
“ to weep with those who weep.” 

To furnish food foi' mirth, he was obliged to tell 
some stories, and call upon his guests for theirs in 
return. To be dull was with him a high offence, and 
no man could be pleasant who did not make him 
laugh. 

“ I assure you, Miss Treadwell,” said he, “ I am 
very happy to see you here, and hope that you will 
like Edinburgh so much, that you will not think of 
leaving us for a long time.” 

Miss Treadwell bowed gracefully enough. It was 
not, as usual, overdone. “ You are very good in¬ 
deed,” said she. 

“ And, Lady Doubtall,” continued his lordship, 

“ you surely cannot be so cruel as to leave Edin¬ 
burgh to-morrow you will stay and go with us to 
sec Kean.” 

“ I certainly shall not go to-morrow,” said Lady 
Doubtall; “ for I am to be dragged about by my 
old friend Mrs Miller, I presume, all over the Cow- 
gate.” 

“ Ha ! are you bit also .f'” said the Marquis. 

“ What do you mean ?” rephed she. “ I am ra¬ 
ther a biter than bit at present, as I am eating your 
excellent mutton, I had almost said venison.” 

“ Ha, ha, that is very good,” said the Marquis; 
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“ but you surely know that Mrs Miller is a Metho¬ 
dist.” 

“ Oh, I know that she is a little wild, but she will 
do me no harm, I assure you*;” and she drew back 
her head, with an air that said, “ My good sense is 
shield sufficient, and I am cased against anything 
foolish or methodistical.” 

“ Let us drink a little Burgundy to her reforma¬ 
tion,” said the Marquis; “ and afterwards I shall 
tell you a good story ; but I hope Amelia does not 
hear; you know she is half mad upon these sub¬ 
jects.” 

“ No, no, she is too busy flirting with Mr Syd¬ 
ney,” said Lady Doubtall, “ to attend to our gossip.” 
The Marquis here related, in his happiest manner, 
the well-known story of Sarah Bell. He added a lit¬ 
tle every time he told it; and it was now become a 
very good story. 

“ Excellent!” said Miss Treadwell. 

“ How very good !” said Lady Doubtall. 

“ Very good indeed i” said everybody near him ; 
and everybody laughed; and everybody that could 
not hear, laughed upon trust. 

“ ’Twas indeed monstrous good,” said the Mar¬ 
quis, as the company began to compose themselves, 
and again resume their knives and forks. 

During his story, the heads of one half of the ta- 
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ble were turned towards the Marchioness, for the 
company was large. 

She, too, had been telling a story; the company 
shook their heads, in token of admiration, and the 
words, “ Lord John Puft^—true benevolence—true 
charity—DrPurdie—Dean Moderate,” &c. &c. broke, 
at intervals, upon the ear. 

“ What a bore that story of my mother’s is be¬ 
come!” said Lady Jane, in a whisper, to Lady 
Maria. 

“ ’Tis a beautiful picture of human nature,” said 
Dr Pelham to Lady Maria Murphy, who was seat¬ 
ed next him. 

“ Ileautiful indeed !” said she; “ these are the 
proofs of religion.” 

“ What a fine fellow your friend must be !” said 
Sir James Sweetly to the Marchioness. 

“ He is inddfed a good man,” answered her lady¬ 
ship emphatically. 

“ Very good, in another sense,” was still heard in 
murmurs from the foot of the table. 

A silent pause of admiration took place for about 
two seconds, till the usual noise of plates and knives 
was again resumed. 

“ Allow me to send you some jelly. Lady Maria,” 
said Sir John. 

“ Pray, may I have the honour of taking a little 
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wine with you, Miss Treadwell ?” said Mr Scrapc- 
ofall. 

“ May I trouble you for some macaroni ?” said 
Lady Maria Murphy, bowing to Mr Wouldbewise. 

“ These pies are quite cold !” exclaimed the Mar¬ 
quis, with indignation, as he threw down his knife and 
fork. “ The cook ought to be made to eat them him¬ 
self. Take them away, Tom.” 

“ ’Tis almost impossible,” said Mr Scrape-ofall, “ to 
have all things in season, in the present mode of put¬ 
ting down a dinner. As my friend Lord Managewell 
used to observe, the saying, ‘ too many cooks spoil the 
broth,’ ought to have been converted into ‘ too many 
dishes spoil the cook.’” 

“ Very good indeed,” said the Marquis. 

“ To eat with elegance is a science better under¬ 
stood on the continent than in this country,” said 
Mr Woiddbewise. 

“ Temperance will, after all, be found the best of 
physicians, as hunger is the best of cooks,” said Mr 
Sydney; “ and he that eats to live, has perhaps more 
of the actual pleasure of the gourmand, than any city 
alderman whatever.” 

“ You would not say so,” replied Mr Wouldbewise, 
with feeling, “ had you ever dined at Goutabouches, 
the Restaurateur, Rue de Sensuelle, a Paris. Ah, 
there, I confess, cookery assumes the form of enlight¬ 
ened science ; and men of genius, and liberal educa- 
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tion, are not ashamed to devote their time and talents 
to its improvement. I imderstand there are some 
thoughts of having a professor of that science at our 
universities.” 

“ ’Tis a practical one at least,” said Colonel Port¬ 
ly. “ We must all of us,” he continued, “in our 
day, more or less, have experienced the bore of get¬ 
ting our victuals spoiled by unskilful cooks. The 
excellent wines, however, we can now procure, which 
I consider as one of the greatest blessings of peace, 
are some consolation.” 

“ Pray, Colonel,” said Mr Scrape-ofaU, “have you 
drunk any of that rare wine, made of a Madeira grape, 
called Quinta vino ?” 

“ No,” said the Colonel, “ I never happened even 
to hear of it.” 

“ Nevertheless, with all due submission,” said Mr 
Scrapc-ofall, “ ’tis a wine much celebrated, though by 
no means in general circulation.” 

“ I wish I could get a little of it circulated down 
my throat,” said the Marquis. 

“ I happened to taste it at the Duke of Brag- 
about’s,” continued Scrape-ofall, “ he received some 
dozens, which I assure you was no small present, 
from Prince de Tasteall Drink. I remember he said, 
when he tasted it, that Bacchus himself must have 
owned it was nectar.” 
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“ Do you happen to know how it is made ?” asked 
Mr Wouldbewise. 

“ I heard a few particulars,” said Mr Scrape-ofall. 
“ Its excellency depends much on the season being 
fine. The grape docs not ripen above once in the 
seven years; and the vessels in which the wine is 
made are of the finest china. The fermentation is 
allowed to continue only two days ; and the oxygen 
and other gases are drawn oft' through silver tubes, 
from the sides of the china vessels. ’Tis astonishing 
the difference even a few yards makes in the soil of 
a vineyard; and the same gr.Mpe makes quite a dif¬ 
ferent wine, when perhaps there is but a hedge be¬ 
tween.” 

“ I am sorry I cannot give you any of it,” said 
the Marquis; “ but I shall write to Twirlacork, my 
wine-merchant, about it. Meantime, here is some ex¬ 
cellent hock, which has been in my possession twenty 
years; and I believe it belonged to my grandfather. 
—Glassfill, hand that bottle round.” 

“ What a delightful party we had last night at 
Mrs Shewmeoff’s!” said Lady Maria Mur|)hy ; 
“ were you there. Miss Sydney .^” 

“ No, I regretted it much ; we only left the rural 
shades this morning,” 

“ You missed% great deal, indeed; we had some 
charming music from the Miss Harmonys. What 
dehghtful girls ! they arc so good-humoured and obli- 
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gilig. I hope you and Miss Treadwell will go with 
me to-morrow, to Lady Sitever’s assembly. I go first 
to Kean's benefit; I am in hopes of a large box, and 
in that case can easily accommodate you all.” 

“ How sadly Kean is fallen oflj” said Colonel 
Portly ; “ though as yet he has no rival at Drury- 
lane. He is a sad dissipated dog; I fear he will not 
live long.” 

“ 'Tis a great pity,” said Lady Maria Murphy; 
“ for he is so good hearted; does not care for money 
at all; gives it away with both hands. Kemble was 
an ornament to society.” 

“Oh! but Kemble was a far superior man to 
Kean,” said Colonel Portly. 

The disputes ran high upon the respective merits 
of these great actors; but, for the taste and penetra¬ 
tion of the company be it spoken, the voice was in 
favour of Kemble. There was a good deal of mixed 
conversation after dinner ; a good deal of satire upon 
characters who no doubt merited it; nay, there were 
some sharp replies and cuts given to each other. But 
when a religious character came to be discussed, 
then, as if by a charm, all differences were composed ; 
and they united in cutting it up, and turning it into 
ridicule, if it coidd not be treated with contemptuous 
indifference. 

When' the ladies came up to the drawing-room, 
the female orators came more into play, and some of 
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the young ladies seemed to take their tongues out of 
their pockets. Mrs Pelham, too long restrained, broke 
forth into a strain of panegyric upon Miss Tread¬ 
well’s whole appearance. 

“ Y ou are a charming creature,” said she. 

Her curls, her foot, her complexion ; and above 
all, her dress, drew forth Mrs Pelham’s warmest 
heartfelt encomiums. 

Miss Treadwell laughed, and said, “ How fool¬ 
ish !” but at the same time she thought, “ How just 
is her praise! the others are cold creatures.” 

There was a great deal of gossiping, and a great 
many very ill-natured remarks made by most of the 
party upon people like themselves. 

Some marriages were talked of as certain ; some 
flirtations as likely to end in matrimony ; and some 
as already off. 

Some people were applauded for dressing well; 
and some were decried, for looking as if their clothes 
were thrown upon them by chance. Some people 
were praised up to the skies, for merely being inof¬ 
fensive ; and some were cut up, through envy and 
rivalship. 

Lady Amelia <;ouversed with Miss Sydney ; and 
their conversation was at least moral. 

Miss Matilda’s music was good, and the ladies were 
contented to listen. Miss Treadwell was seated in 
an attitude; and Mrs Pelham sat admiring her. 
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In the course of the evening, Lady Amelia con¬ 
trived to retire to her own room. This was no self- 
denial ; she had too much mind not to weary of her 
companions, and too much modesty to think her con¬ 
versation would tend to their improvement. To keep 
herself from being infected by their worldly discourse 
was her great aim; and after an hour’s quiet, she again 
rejoined them, better guarded against idle talk, fool¬ 
ish jesting, and slanderous tongues. The evening 
concluded, as usual, with a party. 

Lady DoubtaU next morning, when she rang Mrs 
Miller’s bell according to appointment, felt like a 
knight-errant on the point of concluding some peril¬ 
ous adventure, and looked upon herself as Charity 
personified. 

The day proved favourable, which was fortunate 
for Lady Doubtall; though by no means important 
to Mrs Miller, who, from long habit, and in spite of 
a delicate constitution, had become inured to clime 
and climate, hot and cold, wet and dry, joy and sad¬ 
ness, poverty and riches. She took Lady Doubtall 
through some of the most wretched abodes of the 
Cowgate and West-port. Lady Doubtall piqued 
herself upon her feelings; and^he really was not 
hard-hearted; she was more than once moved to tears 
by the scenes she beheld. They visited also some 
virtuous poor; for tares and wheat grow together in 
this class, as in the higher ranks of life. She saw 
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aged grandmothers, and pious grandchildren sooth¬ 
ing their pillows—she saw darkness and penury with 
cleanliness and contentment—she saw patient suffer¬ 
ers racked with agony, yet hoping in, and blessing 
their Redeemer—she saw some scenes that harrowed 
up her soul,—^w orthless parents, and suffering, appa¬ 
rently innocent, children. 

“ Good God !” said Lady Doubtall, “ and is it 
literally so, that the children suffer for the sins of 
their parents!” 

“ The Governor of all the world is wise and just!” 
said Mrs Miller; “ I have sometimes remarked, that 
wicked parents have proved useful, as warnings to 
their children.” 

Many blessings were poured upon the ladies, in 
leaving the sad dwellings of misery. 

“ Would to God they might be heard for me!” 
said Lady Doubtall.—“ This must be Christian cha¬ 
rity,” thought she, as she looked upon Mrs Miller ; 
“ no other principle could be strong enough to make 
any woman frequent such scenes.” She haiJ a heart 
which had, hitherto, onl)' been occupied with herself; 
but she now emptied her purse into Mrs Miller’s 
hands. 

“ Alas, alas!” said Mrs Miller, “ money ean do 
little—He that hath the true riches, can alone effec¬ 
tually relieve them. But I shall use your bounty to 
the best of my knowledge, and do you join your 
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prayers with mine, that God may send his blessing 
with it, to these poor ones of the earth.” 

“ And can it be that there are such scenes in this 
town,” said -Lady Doubtall, “ where till now I have 
never seen but feasting and jollity, nor heard but the 
sounds of music and dancing ? 

‘ Ah! little think the gay licentious proud—’ 

\^'hat a world is this! Good God! could I have 
believed it!” 

The scenes she had visited made a deep impression 
upon her mind—her own charities ceased to speak 
peace to her soul; and when far away from Mrs Mil¬ 
ler, the recollection of what she had witnessed in her 
company, filled her with admiration, and with the de¬ 
sire of “ doing so likewise.” And we shall hope that 
that essential change of heart, so important to the 
Christian, took place, through the power of God, in 
the heart of this (hitherto) daughter of the world, and 
heir of wrath. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

DtiKTNc the residence of Miss Sydney and Miss 
Treadwell at tlie Marquis of Vainall’s, the indefa¬ 
tigable endeavour of the latter of these young ladies 
to please all who approached her, attained its end, in 
drawing forth plaudits of admiration from the Mar¬ 
quis and Marchioness, and the other inmates of their 
house. 

Mr Sydney alone seemed to have lost his eyes; 
for he saw only Lady Amelia. Miss Treadwell 
claimed too much ; she expected his admiration as a 
right; and he claimed the privilege of refusing it. 
Had Miss Treadwell been aware, that to the eye of 
taste, no charms are much prized which do not be¬ 
token the existence of something fair within, she 
would have known better how to imitate that modes¬ 
ty, that tenderness, that diffidence, that thoughtless¬ 
ness of self, which, combined, give indefinable charm 
to female beauty. 

Mr Sydney was a man, whose lips would have dis¬ 
dained to utter, as many do, the language of insincere 
compliment ;• and on this account he was particularly 
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provoking to Miss 'iVeadwcll, for he seemed neitlier 
to see nor feel, that this resplendent beauty was nigh. 
Miss Treadwell had no plan to engage his affections ; 
—but why should he not admire her beauty ? Why 
should he not worship her at a distance ? It was an 
insult at the shrine of her charms, the bare idea of 
which she could not brook. Accordingly after some 
private misgivings, she settled it to her own satisfac¬ 
tion, that he was playing a part, and that he merely 
pretended not to admire her. How weak and deceit¬ 
ful is the human heart! Miss Treadwell was per¬ 
suaded she had no love of admiration, and piqued 
herself on being free from this weakness, incident to 
beauties. Some characters are so deep, that their 
traits are not perceived till intimacy and frequent 
meetings unfold the disposition; but Miss Treadwell’s 
was discernible at first sight. None were so blind as 
not to perceive that she endeavoured to throw more 
than nature’s fire into her sparkling eyes, and that 
her pretty mouth was enlarged to shew her teeth. 

She read French novels, committed Lord Byron’s 
poetry to memory, and formed herself upon the mo¬ 
del of his heroines. The character Miss Treadwell 
acquired in Edinburgh, may be gathered from the 
observations of her friends, or ratlier from the remarks 
of her acquaintances. 

“ She is a very handsome creature,” said Lady 
Maria Murphy. 
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“ Yes, and she knows it as well,” replied Dr Pel¬ 
ham. 

“ Her affectation would spoil the handsomest wo¬ 
man upon earth,” said the Marchioness. 

“ She’s a fine woman,” said the Marquis, “ though 
rather thin.” 

“ Is there anything in her said Dr Spleen. 

“ Why, if she has any wit,” said Lady Maria, 
“ she has still more modesty; for none of it has ever 
reached my ears.” 

“ According to Spurzheim, her head is not over¬ 
loaded,” said Mr Sydney. 

“ Pray, is she good tempered ?” said Lady Jane 
to Miss Sydney, in a tone expressive of doubt. 

“ Why, as to that, you must judge for yourself,” 
was the reply. 

There were various insinuations conveyed in the 
questions and answers with regard to this beauty, 
whose charms might literally be said to be cut up 
amongst them; for one admired her eyes, another 
her nose, a third her mouth ; each took a feature in¬ 
to favour, and condemned all the others; and each 
one spoke as if he could have mended his Maker’s 
workmanship. Her figure underwent the same criti¬ 
cism, and escaped no better. Yet this was the beau¬ 
tiful Miss Treadwell, and such arc worldly friends. 
Her age, which was actually eighteen, was next dis¬ 
cussed ; and Miss Sydney said, .she knew that she 
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was no older, as she was born the same year and 
month as herself. To the force of this evidence Dr 
Spleen assented with a suppressed humph. 

Lady Amelia alone spoke of Miss Treadwell as if 
she had been present. The rule of “ do as you would 
be done by,” she carried into “ speak as you would 
l)e spoken of” It were to be wished indeed, that 
('hristians more frequently prayed that “ a watch 
might be set before the door of their lips.” 

Miss Treadwell was not insensible to the beauty 
of Lady Amelia’s manners; personal charms she ne¬ 
ver yet discerned in any woman but herself. Lady 
Amelia spoke and looked the truth, and when any¬ 
thing was said in her company militant against her 
ideas of right, a sorrowful look was all the reproach 
she conveyed. 

The hearts of the unconverted are the same in aU 
ranks ; outward circumstances are but the dress, and 
the heart of Davie Snuffawee, sinner, with his tatter¬ 
ed coat, whining tone, and shuffling gait, is exactly 
a counterpart of Earl I’uredescent, sinner, with his 
ribbands and orders, distinct tone, and commanding 
gait. 

The Marquis of Vainall, being an indolent and an 
idle man, felt himself dependent upon others for that 
entertainment which his own mind could not supply. 
People of all descriptions found themselves welcomed 
to his house. Even people whose faith differed widely 
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from his own, he would gladly have entertained; but 
those who were esteemed religious characters in Edin¬ 
burgh, were shy of mingling in the society of world¬ 
lings. “ Come out from among them, and be ye se¬ 
parate," said the Scripture to them,—“ what fellow¬ 
ship hath light with darkness But trivial occur¬ 
rences arc often the means of bringing about the most 
unlikely events. The Marquis of Vainall, from pure 
idleness, and as a device for killing the time, had 
chosen to become a student at the' Chemistry Class, 
where the great celebrity of the Professor, and the 
skill and elegance with which he exhibited his in¬ 
teresting experiments, contrived to allure at once the 
scientific student, and such idlers as the Marquis, 
who came pour passer le terns. He found himself 
generally seated beside a gentleman, whose intelli¬ 
gent good humour comprehended the subject both 
for himself and his companion. 

A more acute man than the Marquis would soon 
have discovered that this was no ordinary character; 
but there was nobody to tell him so, and the IMar- 
quis was not in the habit of making discoveries for 
himself. But his vicinity to the hospitable Marquis 
procured him so many invitations to dine, that, con¬ 
sistently with good breeding, he could at length no 
longer decline. 

The stranger’s name was Mr Moreland, the bene¬ 
volent unknown who had relieved the Simpsons. 
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From his early youth, he had devoted a naturally 
fine understanding to the study of evangelical truth; 
and what had been so diligently sought for, was re¬ 
vealed to his humble mind. Yet to him, as to many, 
“ strait had been the gate,” and numberless the ol)- 
struction^ His passions were strong, and at many 
periods of his life the whole artillery of the devil ap¬ 
peared to be planted against him. How light are the 
outward trials that worldlings talk so feelingly of, 
compared with the struggles of mind, the contest be¬ 
tween good and evil, which takes place in the heart 
of the (Christian ! Yet Moreland stood armed “ with 
the shield of Faith, the helmet of Salvation, and the 
breastplate of Righteousness.” lie now felt assured 
thf^t things were well for him in Heaven, and he stu¬ 
died to live conformably to the precepts of the Gos¬ 
pel. He was not a member of any profession ; his 
fortune was ample, and chiefly spent in charitable 
uses. His great aim was to be a lover and follower 
of truth in all its various modifications—to think for 
himself, and to act upon what he believed. But this 
is by no means so easy as some might imagine—in¬ 
deed, when undertaken in our own strength, it may 
be said to be utterly impracticable; and Moreland 
often groaned under his incapacity to discern the 
leadings of that Providence, which he longed to fol¬ 
low as his only guide, through all the mazes of chan¬ 
ging life. He had travelled much, and seen what is 
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called a great deal of the world, which only served 
to convince him, that a very faithful epitome of it 
was to be found in every domestic circle; and the 
passions of men were displayed to him, when he ex¬ 
amined his own heart. His home was with an uncle 
who had been a parent to him, and at whose death 
it was supposed he would succeed to great wealth. 
The uncle was a mere moral character, and but an 
indifferent moralist. The nephew was an evangeli¬ 
cal Christian; and often, in moments of disgust and 
weariness, wished to leave his uncle and live by him¬ 
self—for his uncle’s pleasures were not his pleasures ; 
his precepts he could not assent to, and his example 
he could not follow. But his uncle was an old man, 
and an old man who loved him, though he hated his 
Christianity. The nominal friends of Moreland were 
not idle in passing their remarks upon the palpable 
difierence between his character and theirs. 

“ What a change religion has made upon him !” 
said Tom Pleaseman. “ He now absolutely thinks 
it a sin to spend an evening at cards with his uncle. 
Poor man, he is now sadly neglected—I will not be 
surprised if he cuts off Moreland with a shilling. 
How any man can so far deceive himself, is amazing ! 
To think the Christian religion enjoins him to ne¬ 
glect domestic duties, and to lavish those attentions 
upon strangers, which are due to his own relations!” 
and Tom Pleaseman held up his hands, and shook 
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his head, and gave a slow intelligent speaking shrug 
with his shoulder; and drew in his chair and sat 
down with an air which expressed—“ From such 
follies how guiltless am I.” 

Moreland felt these remonstrances deeply, and la¬ 
boured for some time at the impossibility of pleasing 
everybody. He next sought the advice of pious 
Christians, and in some degree allowed himself to 
be led by them; but, upon reflection, he found that 
they often led him wrong. 

He then rejected all advice but such as was con¬ 
veyed to him through the Scriptures, according to 
his own understanding of the passages. StiU he fell 
into errors which pained his conscience. 

“ Whither shall I now turn ?” said he ; and he 
prayed earnestly for the Holy Spirit to direct him. 
His prayer was heard ; for soon he remarked in his 
Bible, instructions he had hitherto passed carelessly 
over. They told him of a leading, a guiding of Pro¬ 
vidence, upon which Christians might surely rely. 
“ 'I'his, then, is my sure anchor,” said he; “ this will 
1 hold fast.” He was now comparatively at peace; 
and his heart, while believing, found rest in God, and 
a strong assurance that he was doing the divine will. 
Yet occasionally this faith, was weakened, and again 
his doubts and perplexities returned. 

Much passed in the mind of Moreland on this in¬ 
teresting subject; and sometimes it broke forth eveti 
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in conversing with the worldlings who frequented his 
uncle’s house. His uncle often wished that fate (or 
Providence, as his nephew called it,) would provide 
an helpmate for him; but the choice of the uncle 
would not have been the choice of the nephew ; for 
they difiered in all things. 

“If Heaven would indeed direct me in the choice 
of a wife,” said Moreland to himself, “ then, not in¬ 
consistently with my duty, I might know domestic 
felicity ; then I might leave my uncle’s house, with¬ 
out hurting cither his feelings or my own. Then I 
might have a happy home with those I love. Hut 
why do I repine ? Doth not God direct all my steps ? 
If a change of state were good for me, would it not 
be provided 

“ I wonder if Moreland expects I’rovideiicc to 
open the door and push him out by the shoulders,” 
said some of the scoUcrs ; “ lie says l*rovidence has 
not sent him a wife; does he expect an angel to come 
down from the clouds for him 

“ That is all in my eye,” said Tom Plcascman ; 
“ Moreland is a sensible fellow, and bears with liis 
uncle, as is his duty; knowing that virtue will be its 
own reward, in the shape of an estate of J;’4000 per 
annum.” 

Moreland’s mind was in this condition when he 
came to pass a month or two in Edinburgh ; to see 
and become acquainted with the men of the north. 
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He had an introduction to Mr Mansfield, and other 
evangelical Christians ; and, as has been before re¬ 
lated, he happened, at Dr H-^’s class, to be seat¬ 

ed by the hospitable Marquis of Vainall, one of whose 
numerous invitations he at length agreed to accept 
for the following day at six o’clock. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ Let no one say tliat tlierc is need 
Of time for love to grow; 

Ah no, the love that kills indeed 
Dispatches at a blow. 

The spark, which but by slow degrees 
Is nursed into a Hame, 

Is habit—friendstup—what you please— 

But love is not its name.” 

At six o’clock next day, Moreland found himself 
surrounded by the liveried menials of the Marquis 
of Vainall, who echoed his name up the elegant stair¬ 
case, as they ushered him into the drawing-room, 
where, in a few seconds, he found himself seated 
next to Miss Treadwoll. Ilis appearance and man¬ 
ners were very prepossessing; and that lady imme¬ 
diately spread her snares for his admiration. Never 
were her efforts to please more successful. Moreland 
appeared, and really was, smitten in a very sudden 
manner. It is in vain to attempt to account for such 
occurrences. He greatly admired her, and soon fell 
in love with her; and, of course, thought her a mo¬ 
del of perfection. Whence such delusions arise it is 
impossible to tell. 
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The Almiglity superintends the most minute trials 
and concerns of his creatures, and for them that love 
him “ all things shall work together for good.” Yet, 
according to human views, Lady Amelia should have 
been the choice of Mr Moreland, and Miss Tread¬ 
well of Mr Sydney. 

The match-making Marchioness soon perceived 
the impression Miss Treadwell had produced upon 
Moreland; and the result of all the inquiries that 
were made concerning him, stimulated the Sydne3's 
to favour the prospect, notwithstanding his metho- 
distical tenets ; for his fortune and connections were 
good, his expectations were great, and rumour and 
four hundred miles distance magnified and multiplied 
the whole of his advantages. 

Moreland had more of the harmlcssness of the 
dove, than of the wisdom of the serpent. The know¬ 
ledge of the world, which is so much prized by world¬ 
ly people, did not make a part of his character ; and, 
in common with many others, he was apt to judge of 
the minds of others by his own. 

Dr Spleen having the same propensity, was often- 
er in the right in his judgments, and was in general 
esteemed a man of more penetration than Moreland, 
merely because his own mind held up to him a more 
faithful picture of the mass of mankind. 

Moreland had much too'exalted an idea of Miss 
Treadwell, and much too low an opinion of himself, 
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to suppose or perceive that there could be any plot 
upon him ; He wished to fly ; he was perplexed and 
displeased to find himself fascinated by a woman, 
wlio, in spite of his attachment, he perceived was 
not deeply impressed with evangelical truth. The 
thought sometimes occurred, “ Were I married to 
her, I might be the means of bringing her round to 
my sentiments.” Dangerous the experiment! fatal 
the failure ! 

Everybody knows that a man can pay a lady no 
attention in Edinburgh, without having his marriage 
to her fixed by the gossips of that city, long before 
the lady has had it in her power either to accept or 
refuse him ; and a letter from his uncle soon inform¬ 
ed Moreland of what all the town had heard of but 
himself. The old gentleman gave it his warmest aj)- 
probation, and offered to assist him in making suit¬ 
able settlements. 

This letter threw hfm into an agitation he could 
scarcely conceal, and he retired to his chamber to con 
over its contents. “ I must leave her,” said he; yet 
how his heart sickened at tiie thought! “ Whence 
is this weakness which overwhelms me surely it })ro- 
ceeds from the Author of Evil.” He prayed to God 
for wisdom to direct him, and for strength to act. 

Hope whispered to his heart, “ Am I not fasti¬ 
dious ? Am I certain that Miss Treadwell is an un¬ 
believer Am I not uncharitable ? '■ Judge not, lest 
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ye he judged.’ I will try to ascertain this point; she 
may be toiuid, after all, to be a Christian, though 
certainly not an advanced, one.” Thus doth Satan 
often make use of the passions of men to blind their 
reason, and confound their sense of right and wrong. 

Yet Moreland was sincere in wishing to ascertain 
precisely what were the real sentiments of Miss 
Treadwell; but how to discover them he could not 
well teU. She was so facile in her manners, and so 
desirous to please ; so obliging, so easily persuaded. 
Who, then, could discover the mind of her whose 
mind seemed always to reflect the sentiments of every 
one who approached her ? 

It was Sunday ; and he asked her to go with him 
and hear Mr Mansfield preach. She readily com¬ 
plied ; and after the service was over, joined cordial¬ 
ly in his admiration of the preacher ; but, alas, she 
also joined cordially in the Marchioness’s admiration 
of Dr Sweetly. She assented to everything he said 
with an alacrity which, to an impartial observer, 
would have expressed rather a compliment to the 
speaker, than any concern for the subject of his con¬ 
versation. Poor Moreland felt much embarrassed, 
and at a loss how to act. “ Shall I consult IVIr Mans¬ 
field P” said he to himself; “ no, he can only derive 
knowledge from a source equally open to me. I 
shall consult no one, but pray for faitl), and act u))- 
on it.” 
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I am aware tliat all these doubts and perplexities 
will appear to those who have not experienced simi¬ 
lar trials, like the waverings of an unsettled judg¬ 
ment, or the inconsistencies of a fickle mind. But 
even worldly characters, upon a faithful examination 
of the thoughts which pass through their hearts, will 
perceive how often such distressing doubts are re¬ 
pressed, merely by the workings of a self-sufficient 
mind. 

“ I must do as I would be done by,” said More¬ 
land ; “ I wUl therefore lay open my mind to Miss 
Treadwell, and judge accordingly.” 

When he once formed a resolution after mature 
deliberation, he never changed it; and was not driven 
by the wind of occurrences from one plan to ano¬ 
ther. He therefore determined to bring his fate to an 
issue next morning. He spent the preceding evening 
at the Marquis of Vainall’s. Miss Treadwell was 
more than usually beautiful; her colour was higli; 
her eyes were bright; her beauty was at its height; 
—for, alas, she was seized with sickness anti shiver¬ 
ing, and next morning was declared to be in a vio¬ 
lent fever. 

Moreland’s prayer seemed likely to be answered 
in a way he had little dreamt of. She swam for her 
life for some weeks. 

He felt deeply interested in her fate, but at the 
same time deeply submissive to the will of God. 

14 
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But at length Dr Doomdie and Dr Fearnought 
declared her out of danger. 

Moreland felt his passion increased by the fear of^ 
losing her; he intrusted his secret to Lady Amelia, 
and told her his determination to depart for a 
year; and if he found Miss Treadwell’s senti¬ 
ments such as to induce her to give up the world, 
and unite herself to a man who would love her next 
to his God;—then, (if she consented,) he would re¬ 
turn and claim her hand. “ If she can love an evan¬ 
gelical Christian,” said he, “ she cannot hate the 
truth.” 

Lady Amelia was much surprised. “ This should 
be my rule if Sydney should ask me,” she thought 
with a sigh. 

Miss Treadwell continued to recover slowly, but 
her strength and beauty were both much impaired. 

The danger from which, she had escaped, the fear 
of death, the temporary loss of beauty, all combined 
to impress her mind with serious thought; and she 
received the communication of Lady Amelia with 
much feeling, and in a flattering manner for Mor<v 
land. 

He delayed his departure for a few weeks longer, 
and had the happiness of seeing her once more. 

She had piqued herself upon her beauty; her glass 
told her that it was fled; and jealousy of her idol, 
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painted it as more irretrievably gone than it really 
was. 

She was humbled; and perhaps the first victory 
she obtained over herself, was seeing Moreland ;— 
aware, herself, of her faded beauty, and convinced 
that all others must be as sensible of the change as 
she was. 

Where were her golden ringlets ?—Cut oft’; and 
Mr Ladiescue was busily employed making them in¬ 
to a wig. 

Where was her brilliant complexion ? —Fled, per¬ 
haps never to return. 

Where were her sparkling eyes ?—Their sjnritwas 
languid, and their lustre dim. 

Where was her musical voice ?—Feeble and weak, 
and not again to be exerted in bravura. 

Where was her pride—Happily it seemed also 
fled. 

A slight sufi’usion came over her cheek as More¬ 
land entered; and she jealously watched for the sur¬ 
prise of disappointment, naturally to be expected 
from one who had been so great an admirer of her 
beauty. But strong partiality or love is blind; and 
his aft’ection for her was too deeply rooted, for the 
loss of her looks to deface the image imprinted on 
his mind. 

He talked to her of the Power which had saved her 
from the jaws of death. Tears flowed from her eyes; 
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he thought he never before had seen her look so 
beautiful; and he flattered himself, that the diamond 
within was still fairer than the casket. 

He repeated all that he had said to Lady Amelia; 
and having tom himself away, he departed to return 
in a year,—hoping that in all things they would then 
agree. 

“ Her beauty was her greatest fault,” thought he, 
as he bid her adieu, and, not without effort, stepped 
into the mail which was to convey him far away from 
her, to painful duties, and to a home where his heart 
resided not. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The natural character of Mr Sydney had a strong 
resemblance to the natural character of Lady Ame¬ 
lia Truefeel; but her renewed character had much 
more resemblance to the renewed character of More¬ 
land. 

Sydney had a fine mind; he had an honourable 
mind; he had a refined mind. Put he was a man 
of the world; had he lost the esteem of man, he 
would have lost his own; his character was formed 
upon the highest standards of what was esteemed 
praiseworthy in the world. All that man could do for 
himself, he had done ; and all that nature could do 
for man, she had done for him. Lady Amelia felt 
his attractions, and feared to feel them still more. 
She wished to avoid him ngw, not as formerly, from 
fear of encouraging a passion on his part, which her 
conscience might prevent her from returning; but,— 
mortifying thought to female pride ! it was now from 
fear of its increasing power over herself; for his at¬ 
tentions continued, but were not increased. He look¬ 
ed like a lover, but neglected every opportunity of 
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declaring himself. “ Why do I think of him at all ?” 
said she ; “ my mind should soar to higher things. 
No, I do not, must not, love himand she prayed 
to be preserved from the weakness of her own heart. 
But to avoid him was impossible; for, upon some 
pretence or other, he contrived seldom to be a day 
without being much in her company. “ Will you go 
with my sister and me,” said he to her one day, “ to 
visit Lady Trifle? she is to have a concert this 
morning, and I know that you are fond of mu¬ 
sic.” 

“ No,” said she, “ I cannot go; I have an engage¬ 
ment with Mrs Miller. My father has allowed me to 
go with her for once, to hear that celebrated mission¬ 
ary, Mr Darkhindoo, who is to speak this forenoon; 
and there is to be a collection for the cause.—You 
had better both come with me.” 

“ No; that I shall notsaid Sydney. “ I do not 
like these fellows ; and I promised my mother to go 
with her to Lady Trifle’s. Do, Lady Amelia, favour 
me, and give up going with Mrs Miller. My mother 
and the hlarchioncss will be so pleased to sec you at 
the concert.” 

Lady Amelia looked melancholy, and shook her 
head, and replied, “ I cannot.” Sydney looked 
piqued, yet wliy he had any right to be so, he could 
scarcely define. Lady Amelia was sorry she had 
grieved him, yet almost flattered she had it in her 
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power to excite an interest, which shewed at least 
that her actions did not appear indifferent to him. 

She went, therefore, with Mrs Miller to the Mis¬ 
sionary Meeting, and there she heard several speakers, 
whose monotonous tones, and ill-selected phrases, fill¬ 
ed her with weariness ; but there were others, whose 
zeal, whose animation, whose eloquence, charmed her 
eager attention, arrested her every thought, and fill¬ 
ed her with enthusiasm for converting the Heathen. 

“ Would that Sydney had been here,” thought 
Lady Amelia ; “ that last speaker would have clear¬ 
ed aw’ay his prejudices.” 

The room was crowded with people ; well-dressed 
nominal Christians. 

“ I am happy to see that there are so many good 
people in Edinburgh,” said Lady Amelia to Mrs 
Miller. 

Jlrs Miller smiled. “ Would that all assembled 
here were real Christians,” said she. “ It is an easy 
matter to come to a lliblc or JMissionary Society. 
However, it .shews that the frequenters of these meet¬ 
ings have no enmity to the great cause, and it is to 
be hoped that they contribute their mite towards the 
furtherance of it. For my own part, unless on a par¬ 
ticular occasion, I seldom frequent them.” 

“ And is it Mrs Miller I hear talking thus 
coolly ?” a.skcd Lady Amelia. 

“ J find my time more jirofitably employed in the 
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service of my Redeemer,” answered Mrs Miller, “ in 
visiting the poor, and instructing the ignorant; yet 
I do not altogether deprive myself of the pleasure of 
meetings like this. Though I cannot partake the 
labours of the self-devoted foreign missionary, yet we 
arc all called upon more or less to be missionaries at 
home, and by every means in our power to promote 
the common cause of Christianity. Where are there 
more sinners to be converted than in this town, where 
all are called by the name of Christ 

The meeting ended, as usual, in prayer.—A vio¬ 
lent deluge of rain came on unexpectedly, and put 
the audience in fear of rheumatisms, toothaches, and 
colds. Some trembled even for their bonnets and 
pelisses; for the saints have all those feelings in 
common with sinners. One of Mrs Miller’s friends, 
jVIr Henry Trueman, came to assist them in getting 
out. 

“ AVhat a charming speech was Mr Darkhin- 
doo’s !” said he. “ I hope you had a good seat; I 
lost mine by assisting some ladies to get in at the 
s})cakcr’s door. Are you to be here to-morrow even¬ 
ing.^ Mr I’artarfill is expected to give some very 
interesting intelligence.” 

“ No,” said Mrs Miller, “ I shall not come. I 
have promised to drink tea with my old acquaintance, 
Mrs Cardlove. She has been confined to bed for 
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some time, and her fashionable friends are too much 
engaged at this season to be much with her.” 

The carriages and chairs moved off. 

“ This is not very unlike an ordinary assembly,” 
thought Lady Amelia.—But an obliging spirit seem¬ 
ed to pervade the company; for all the carriages 
were crowded, and each seemed anxious to assist his 
neighbour. 

“ Upon the whole, religious characters have cer¬ 
tainly more amiable manners than the worldly,” said 
Lady Amelia. 

“ Doubtless they have,” said Mrs Miller. “ What 
more visible operation does Christianity perform than 
christianizing the manners ?” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


And mtich they arc deceived, that think to find 
A state without some blemish or a stain; 

(’onceit may cast ideas in the mind, 

And forge strange forms, in the inventive brain ; 
But states consist of men, and men will still retain 
Our nature’s badge, which unto all doth cleave, 
That is to be deceived, and to deceive.” 


W HiLE Lady Amelia was at the Missionary Meet¬ 
ing, ]Mr Sydney was seated at Lady Trifle’s gxand 
concert, in profound silence. * Solos, duets, trios, 
tjuartetts innumerable, were performed; and“ charm¬ 
ing," “ ex(juisite,’’ re-echoed at every pause. Mr 
Sydney was very fond of music, but not of this kind 
of music; yet, to move or come away was impossible, 
without drawing upon himself the anathema of Shak- 
.spearc: 

“ The mall that hath not muiiic in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is lit for treasons, stratagems, and S)7oils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his affections dark as hirebus; 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


Nevertheless, he could not refrain from yawning; 
and his thoughts were anywhere but at the concert. 
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—“ Lady Amelia was wise,” thought he, “ I ought 
to have gone with her.”—The Miss Trifles sung 
some Italian ariettes, aceompanied on the violinecllo, 
by Mr Piantopiano, whose graver studies were all 
neglected in order to shew ofl’ as an indiflerent mu¬ 
sician. Sydney felt the singing a little relief, though 
meditating his escape before the next act; for it was 
a regular concert. lie had risen, under pretence of 
giving Mi.ss Camilla Trifle a better scat; but “ hush” 
was called out, and a solo commenced before he had 
time for flight. lie now resigned himself to bis fate, 
and communed with himself on what was passing 
around him. 

He observed that very indiflerent pcrl'ormcrs gave 
themselves great airs,'and that (as geniuses are often 
alleged to lx; whimsical,) they afl'ected whimsicali¬ 
ty, without evincing genius ; as would-be-great-men 
imagine they are truly gi-eat men, because they have 
the weaknesses that link the little with the great. 
He also made some ob.servations upon the listeners. 
Tliosc who had no real taste for music pretended to 
feel most raptures, and were loudest in their ap- 
])lausc. Ptcal fee ling of every kindjs generally_silcnt. 
Put there were some performances which ple.'tscd 
oven the fastidious Mr Sydney ; they were excellent 
tif their l;ind, though dearly bought, by endurance of 
the insipid, tasteless inoduetions with which they 
weye associated. 
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“ Had I a son,” thought Sydney, “ whose genius 
for music could not be repressed, I would have him 
taught music as a profession, rather than that lie 
should become one of the paltry performers I see 
here.” 

As all things have an end, so had this weary con¬ 
cert ; and the tongues condemned so long to silence, 
now broke loose with unrestrained volubility.— 
“ Charming ! delightful! what a treat! what a 
feast! exquisite ! what taste ! what expression !”— 
'J''o which words of delight Mr Sydney smiled assent, 
while Dr Spleen groaned. 

“ How much Lady Amelia has missed !” said 
M iss Sydney to her brother. “ Does she think it 
■^rrong, 1 w'ondcr, to go to a concert 

“ I do not know,” said Mr Sydney; “ but she 
was otherwise engaged.” 

“ I hope l.ady Amelia is not so fooli.sh,” said 
Mr.s Sydney, seriously. 

The Sydneys had long observed George’s predi¬ 
lection for Lady Amelia, and had their ho 2 )es and 
fears upon this s abject, flut for her religious irrin- 
cqdes, she was as uncxcejrtionable in their eyes as in 
his. 

“ I wish 1 liad been with Lady iVmclia, instead 
of that tiresome concert,” said Sydney. 

“ ^Vl!y, George,” said his sister, I sec you will 
end in becoming a Methodist.” 
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They passed a bookseller’s shop .—“ I shall buy 
a book for Lady Amelia, to make my peace,” said 
he. 

“ Here is a very beautiful edition of Lord By¬ 
ron’s poems,” said his sister ; “ you had better order 
that home for her.” 

The book arrived, and Sydney presented it to 
Lady Amelia.—She blushed, and with some embar¬ 
rassment said—“ I am sorry that that is not a book 
I would wish to have in my library.” 

“ What narrow prejudice !” said Miss Sydney; 
“ George, I would take it much amiss to have my 
present refused.” 

Sydney felt piqued; there was much force, he 
thought, in his sister’s observation ; he was silent, 
but thoughts are sometimes strongest when they dare 
not reveal themselves.—“ What a perversion of a 
fine mind,” thought he; “ and yet she is so amiable 
and so sweet tempered.” 

At home Lady Amelia had met with opposition, 
and decided disapprobation of her religious senti¬ 
ments ; but when she was with the Sydney family, 
polite indiflcrence, not to be warmed to hate or oppo¬ 
sition, was the manner in which her sentiments were 
received—a something bordering on contempt, which, 
to natural feeling, is perhaps more difficult to bear 
than active opposition. “ The world’s dread laugh,” 
is a bug-bear that few can face without emotion; 
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and it is long before even the Christian can be con¬ 
tent “ to be made the off'scouring of all things.” 

When at Heauideal, Lady Amelia felt always 
upon her guard; for there was Mr Sydney to smile 
in scorn, Mrs Sydney to laugh in scorn, and Miss 
Caroline to say that it was a harmless weakness. 
Mr George Sydney alone talked of serious Christians 
with respect; he even considered it as a feeling 
deeper than political opposition, that prompted Mr 
Hardzeal to pray for the Queen; and be blushed 
when he heard people, liberal on other points, as¬ 
cribe such unworthy motives to such characters as 
Mr Mansfield. He was a tory, and a sincere lover 
of his country ; but he judged that it was possible 
for others to think differently from himself, both upon 
politics and religion, and yet be actuated by sincere 
piety, and honourable principle. Liberal as he was, 
however. Lady Amelia perceived his countenance 
often to express, “ may yoti live to be wiser.” Thing.s 
that were indifferent to Sydney, were in the eyes of 
Lady Amelia of great moment, as proofs of obedience 
or disobedience to her Saviour; and he was some¬ 
times mortified to find how inflexible she was in 
what he deemed mere trifles. 

She consented to pay the Sydneys a week’s visit at 
Beauideal. In living under the same roof with a per- 
•son, for but a few days, there are a thousand occur¬ 
rences which unfold the character to each other, in a 
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truer point of view than can l»e attained in years of re¬ 
gular town-visiting. There is time for talking of the 
weather and for sitting silent; and some find time for 
an evening nap; and one can take the liberty of being 
stupid for an hour or two, when sure of having an op¬ 
portunity of redeeming one’s character before the visit 
is ended. Whereas, in town, where a visit is limited 
to a few hours at the utmost, it is usually expected 
that we are to speak and to be spoken to,—“ Ah, 
there’s the rub,”—to be questioned and to reply. 

Yet Beauideal was perhaps one of the most agree¬ 
able mansions in the country. Every person follow¬ 
ed his own inclination ; and dulncss was the failing 
of none of the family; for they all possessed some 
character, and the talents and accomplishments fitted 
to embellish polished society. Of worldly character, 
there could scarcely be a greater variety of fair spe¬ 
cimens assembled in one corner. Their conversation 
was entertaining ; and for all the uses of this life, in¬ 
structive ; and a person of taste, who expected to 
find happiness upon earth, would have thought that 
surely it dwelt with the Sydneys at Beauideal. All 
the literary society that Edinburgh could boast of, 
were on habits of intimacy at Beauideal; and many 
feasts of reason were to be had at the board of Mr 
Sydney. But Lady Amelia’s mind was fast opening; 
and the want, the greatest of all wants, spoiled her 
whole enjoyments ;—for God, if in their thoughts at 
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all, was there below politics ; below the ordinary du¬ 
ties and concerns of life ; below pleasure ; and only 
above gross sin. 

On Sunday, more than any other day, she felt the 
painful conviction, that she and they were not of 
one mind. The text, “ Speak not your own words; 
think not your own thoughts,” which had been often 
quoted to her by Mrs Miller, came forcibly to her re¬ 
collection. 

“ Can I keep the Sabbath holy, with my present 
associates said she to herself; and a deep heartfelt 
sigh escaped her as her conscience answered in the 
negative. 

In the evening there was no difference in the man¬ 
ners or conversation of the family, from any other 
(lay, except that there were no cards, no music, no 
w'orkboxes. Lady Amelia retired to her room, and 
would have continued there for the whole of the even¬ 
ing ; but dread of their pitying compassionate smiles 
brought her back to the drawing-room. Some were 
reading reviews, magazines, and newspapers. Inidy 
' Amelia went and opened a large folio containing 
beautiful scripture plates. 

“ I know you think it wrong to speak upon Sun¬ 
day,” said Miss Matilda, “ or I w'ould come and con¬ 
verse with you upon the fine iirts.” 

“ Hush !” said Mr Sydney, senior, “ and I will 
read you a tolerable satire upon a certain class of no- 
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vels which I find here,” taking up a weekly journal. 
“ I think I detect in it the style of our friend Spleen. 
There is nothing immoral in it; so I hope. Lady 
Amelia, you do not object.” 

Lady Amelia sighed, and determined in her own 
mind never to pass another Sunday in this society. 

“ Proposals for publishing a novel,” continued 
Mr Sydney in his reading voice. “ This novel is in¬ 
tended to be totally different from any other novel. 
For which reason I think it honourable to forewarn 
the public in general, and novel readers in parti¬ 
cular, that in describing the characters of my hero 
and heroine, I mean to take no notice of the nu¬ 
merous and various kinds of sighs, starting tears, 
precious tears, pearly tears, suffusions, roseate blushes, 
timid glances, cast down eyes, speaking eyes, spark¬ 
ling eyes, death-glancing eyes, and all the various mo¬ 
difications of the eye, which, nevertheless, my hero 
and heroine are to possess in common with every other 
hero and heroine. As these essentials to all interest¬ 
ing characters have already been handled by abler 
pens, modesty forbids that I should flatter myself with 
the hope of having anything new to say on the sub¬ 
ject. I mean also to take no charge of their hearts. I 
am neither to relate how they were seen beating, heard 
beating, ceased beating. Neither will I write about 
elastic feet or steps, musical feet, or souls in the feet. 
Neither are my hero and heroine to be quite invul- 
18 
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nerable, and at the same time elegantly delicate and 
susceptible of every possible distress of body and mind. 

“ They are by no means to take three fevers in a 
month, yet look as well as before; nor are they to be 
able to do without food or rest. They are neither of 
them to throw their purses about, as if they were li¬ 
terally trash ; but they are to know precisely what 
is in them, and be able to open them and take out 
even a paltry shilling, or sixpence, without deroga¬ 
tion from their dignity. AH women, high and low, 
are not to fall in love with my hero ; nor all the men 
and boys, with my heroine. But they shall have their 
due proportion of admiration, when their fortunes are 
known. They shall also be indulged in the full use 
of the sun, moon, and stars, from their rising to their 
setting. They shall farther be allowed perturbed 
dreams, and sleepless nights occasionally; but by no 
means to an excess that may endanger their intel¬ 
lects. 1 shall also allow both of them to play upon 
all kinds of musical instruments ; having previously 
been taught. But their harps are not to fly about as 
if they had wings, from grotto to grotto, and from 
rock to rock. They are to be moved from place to 
place, with order, care, and precaution, like the harps 
of ordinary mortals. 

“ I'lieir characters shall be painted according to the 
most correct patterns of human beauty, and loveliness 
of behaviour ; but, like other men and women, they 
T 
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are to have some faults which are not to be consider¬ 
ed as virtues. Of course the terms, ‘ Exalted man !’ 
‘ most perfect creature !’ ‘ celestial woman!’ ‘ angel!’ 
‘ goddess !’ shall never be applied by me to my man 
and woman. I promise that neither of them shall sud¬ 
denly be removed from place to place, and meet the 
other in the centre of a wood, though half an hour 
before there was every reason to think they were 
1000 miles distant from each other. 

“ They shall likewise possess every accomplish¬ 
ment, mental and corporeal, having previously been 
duly taught, and the usual means employed to attain 
them.” 

This morceau do Spleen, for it was actually the 
composition of Dr Spleen, was much applauded, llis 
satire having accumulated after reading some Trench 
novels, when on a visit at Lord Dicaways, vented 
itself in this manner. Mr Sydney discoursed a little, 
and well, on the mawkish style of sentiment that so 
generally prevails in works of tliis description, as cal¬ 
culated to nourish the weaknesses, and depress the 
stronger parts of character. Yet, perhaps, such 
young men as Dr Spleen, (who possessed nothing 
sentimental about him,) might have been almost im¬ 
proved and softened, even by stufl' of this decriptiou, 
whether in poetry or prose. 

The evening, somehow or other, was got through ; 
there was a good deal ofyawnuig and stretching, and 
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apparent fatigue; for even the intellectual resources 
of the Sydney family could not entirely do away the 
tedium that the Sabbath brings to those in whose 
hearts the work of sanctification is not begun. 

Mr Sydney walked up and down the room, put 
some of the books in order, read some cards for a se¬ 
cond time, and tried other devices for passing the 
time differently from the other days of the week. 

“ What a pity,” said he, ‘-'that the prejudices of 
this country prevent one from playing at cards, and 
from having music after having been at church ?" 

“ In the countries where these licences are allow¬ 
ed, the standard of morality is by no means height¬ 
ened by it,” said Mr G. Sydney ; “ and even super¬ 
stition, when it does not go to an extreme, is more 
favourable to morals, tlian lawless liberty, which 
owns no restraint.” 

“ I was much amused,” said his father, “ with the 
warm manner in which Mrs Janet Numskull talks of 
those who differ from her in their code of faith. I 
happened to mention the report of her friend Miss 
Meanwell having become a Baptist. ‘ What,’ said 
she, reddening with rage, ‘ old goose, not content 
with the religion of her late worthy father and mo¬ 
ther, who sat in Dr Doornail’s, without complaint, 
all their life ; and she, forsooth, must be ducked; she 
ought to be drowned.’” 

“ She is a very narrow-minded, bigotted woman,” 
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said Mrs Sydney ; “ had she been in power in the 
times of persecution, she would have lighted the fag¬ 
gots with her own hands.” 

“ She is equally violent upon politics,” observed 
Mr George Sydney. “ Narrow minds are apt to 
think all in the wrong who differ from themselves. 
We may apply to them what Job said to his friends : 
‘ No doubt ye are the people, and wisdom shall die 
with you.’—I hope. Lady Amelia, that you have no 
ftiends amongst the Baptists ?" 

“ I am not acquainted with any of them,” replied 
she ; “ but Mrs Miller knows some of them intimate¬ 
ly, and thinks them sincere, excellent, charitable, ac¬ 
tive, benevolent Christians.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“My heart still hovering round about you, 

I thought I could not live without you.” 

Gb'.orge Sydney, notwithstanding their differen¬ 
ces of sentiment, found his attachment to Lady Ame¬ 
lia so much increased, that he determined at all risks 
to offer himself to her. She received his proposals 
with mixed feelings of pleasure and fear, and hope 
and doubt. Her heart spoke strongly in his favour. 
A few years ago, she would have looked upon her¬ 
self as the most fortunate of her sex. Even a few 
months ago she would have had no hesitation. But 
now, what struggles, what scruples arose! Y et such 
was the affection he had inspired in her, that if her 
conscience could possibly admit of it, she determined 
to accept of him. She received his proposals in such 
a manner, as gave him the strongest hopes; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, he made them known, Jx)th to her family 
and his own. 

The Marquis and Marchioness received him in the 
most flattering manner, and would have looked upon 
her as mad, or very nearly so, had she rejected him. 
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Poor Amelia was much at a loss. “ Where shall 
I turn?” said she; and she found herself at Mr 
Mansfield’s house. He listened to her with com¬ 
passionate tenderness. “ Have you any reason to 
think Mr Sydney a Christian ?” 

“ He professes to be so ; but he differs much from 
you, and much from Mrs Miller, and much even from 
myself.” 

“Christians have diversities of gifts,” said Mr 
Mansfield; “ and we must not judge one another too 
severely. But do you believe him to be a rcnouncer 
of his own righteousness, a firm relicr upon his Sa¬ 
viour, for all his hopes here and hereafter, and one 
who makes the Scriptures his guide through life ?” 

“ I will not attempt to deceive myself and you,” 
replied she. “ I fear, that he cannot conceive that 
his honourable, and apparently virtuous life, is of no 
avail in obtaining mercy from a holy God. I am 
sure he would die for his principles, such as they 
are; his honour, his integrity, his fair fame in the 
sight of men; but he cannot conceive how things 
that are highly esteemed amongst men, may be abo¬ 
minations in the sight of God. I know, were I to 
marry him, he^ might be grieved with our differing 
opinions ; but he never would oppose my acting ac¬ 
cording to the light of my conscience. 1 have guarded 
against loving him; but sometimes I feel as if Pro¬ 
vidence pointed him out as a refuge for me to fly to. 
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when opposed at home. I hope that in time he 
might be brought to adopt my sentiments.” 

“ Or you his,” said Mr Mansfield, with a faint 
smile. “ Gentle enemies prevail, when violent ones 
would fail.” 

“ Oh, my young friend, in a matter so important, 
procee<l with caution; and may He who can alone 
enlighten you, be a lamp to your feet, and a guide 
to your path!” 

I.ady Amelia returned home, and perused her 
Hible with earnest prayer. Her conscience was now 
indeed tender; her heart pleaded powerfully for Syd¬ 
ney ; but she told him that she would give a decisive 
answer in a month ; and Sydney remained contented 
with the ho]>c of then being accepted. 

The family of Beauideal did everything in their 
power to further his views, and obtain for him the 
lady’s consent. Lady Amelia now felt it her duty 
to speak openly to Mr Sydney on the points nearest 
her heart;—^for which purpose she took every opportu¬ 
nity of declaring her opinions; and, as her father re¬ 
marked, seemed to be growing worse and worse, 
which Dr Pelham said, “ was only what he had fore¬ 
told, and invariably proved to be the case.” But as 
the Marquis and Marchioness soon hoped to consign 
her entirely to Sydney, soul and body, she was now 
allowed to go where she would, and hear whom she 
would, and even for the present to forsake the theatre. 
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Love, but not the love of God, so far overcame 
George Sydney’s scruples, that he attended her to Mr 
Mansfield’s; and the happy Amelia felt daily more at 
liberty to love him, and rejoiced in the hope that he 
was now in the fair way of becoming an evangelical 
Christian. Her mind was now made up, and she agreed 
to marry him if he allowed her freedom on all religious 
points. “ Let me be honest,” said she, “ and not de¬ 
ceive him; let not my love deceive myself; and may 
his affection to me not lead him to yield what his con¬ 
science would teach him to deny.” Sydney truly loved 
her, for nothing else but love would have made him 
put his “ unhoused free condition into circumspection 
and confine, for the sea’s worth.” He was happy; yet 
many little circumstances occurred to mate him 
deeply regret their difference in sentiments,—a dif¬ 
ference that once appeared to him and to his family to 
be quite immaterial. But now that Lady Amelia was 
likely to become so nearly united to them, the family 
of Beauidcal became alive to peculiarities of charac¬ 
ter, which hitherto ^hey had despised. No doubt, 
Sydney had promised to leave her free; but he trust¬ 
ed to be able, by judicious management, to win her 
over, to be all he thought a woman ought to be—all 
his wife must be. “ She loves me, and love has over¬ 
come much,” thought he. 

“ He loves me,” thought Lady Amelia, “ and love 
has overcome many scruples.” But like Moreland, 
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she trusted much in the direction of Providence to 
guide her steps. “ Oh, let me be careful,” said she, 
“ neither to deceive him nor myself. Let me not 
yield to a lover what I ought to deny to a husband; 
and may I never have a husband who would attempt 
to give laws to my conscience!” 

My readers must be aware, that Lady Amelia’s 
character was not rising in the estimation of the Syd¬ 
ney family ; they feared she carried things too far; 
and more than once the wish that George had not 
made his proposals so hurriedly, was expressed to one 
another. But they were much too honourable to 
w'ish him now to withdraw, and much too well-bred 
to let their difference of sentiment break out in any 
violent opposition towards her. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


“ Cdui qu’on aime, csit le venffciir dcs faiitcs qu’on .1 comniisc tur 
cette terrc; la divinitd lui pretc con pouvoir.” 


The family of the Vainalls were now full of nup¬ 
tial preparation; and the unexpected arrival of Lord 
Emery, the heir apparent of the Marquis, after an 
absence of many years, increased the bustle, and ad¬ 
ded zest to their satisfaction. 

Lord Emery was a very smart man of fashion; 
but at the same his natural affections were not so 
dead, as to exclude all joy when embraced by his mo¬ 
ther and sisters. This, however, he rather considered 
as a weakness; he had been accustomed to look up¬ 
on himself as a citizen of the world, to associate with 
those whom he found agreeable, and to fly from every¬ 
thing in the shape of a bore, whether it assumed the 
form of old aunt, cousin, old friend, or old anything. 
He had a kind of good-nature about him, which ren¬ 
dered him agreeable to those who only looked at the 
surface of a character—he was called good-hearted. 
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He broiiglit remembrances to all the family—to 
his father, a snufi-box, and a list of his debts—to his 
mother, a necklace—to his sisters, some new songs. 

The novelty of his arrival having gone by, and the 
first burst of joy at meeting with his relations subsi¬ 
ded, ennui began to exert its influence. He thought 
all the people of Edinburgh dull—Prince’s Street was 
not like Bond Street—the assemblies were not like 
Almack’s—Dr Pelham was prosing—^his wife insuf¬ 
ferable—Ladies Maria and Jane frivolous—Lady 
Amelia a fanatic. In short, the only tolerable people 
he knew were the Sydneys; and, to beguile the te¬ 
dious hours, he galloped out to Bcauidcal to talk 
with the ladies, and, when the season permitted, to 
hunt with the gentlemen. Sad was the life of his poor 
nag; for he generally rode thither as if life and death 
depended upon his speed. 

It may be remarked, that though all slow loitering 
people are not necessarily well employed, yet, such 
as arc not stewards of their time, are generally in a 
hurry, and rapid in their motions ; and as those who 
have not a place for everything are generally con¬ 
fused, so those, who have not a time for everytliing, 
have generally time for nothing. As Lord Emery, 
like other idle people, was always too late, so in all 
his journeys he was rapid in his motions. 

Miss Treadwell’s lieauty was now gradually return¬ 
ing ; but Lord Emery did not think her by any 
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means as beautiful as Miss Sydney; neither did he 
think her half so agreeable. Yet she possessed to 
him an indescribable charm—she was engaged—and 
in an idle hour pour passer le temps, he formed the 
resolution of supplanting the absent Moreland; at all 
events of making the lady regret her engagement. 

He had often met Moreland in London, and felt a 
great dislike to his character, which on all occasions, 
he asserted, was that.of a hypocrite. But dislike to 
Moreland was not the prime mover of this project— 
neither was it love to Miss Treadwell; but the de¬ 
sire of having something to do—some difficulties to 
overcome—something to divert him. He entertained 
a great respect for George Sydney, his intended bro- 
ther-in-Iaw, whose morality, both in theory and prac¬ 
tice, was of a standard far above that which was cur¬ 
rent among the men of fashion, with whom he was ac¬ 
customed to mix. Sydney’s attachment to his sister 
Lady Amelia, he looked upon as a weakness ; while 
he considered hor as the most fortunate of her sex in 
having in.spircd it. 

What was passing in hia head with regard to Miss 
Treadwell, as yet, was only known to himself None 
suspected him; and at Beauideal, he passed for, (and 
really was, though not merely or exclusively,) a brave, 
idle, thoughtless, careless warrior, who in time of 
peace had nothing to do, and whose whole principles 
were comprized in what he called honour, which con- 
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sisted in personal courage—^in high respect for him¬ 
self, and in an extreme sensibility to everything which 
could be construed into an affront. 

To supplant Moreland with Miss Treadwell, was 
at present the uppermost consideration in his mind. 
His own marriage he had always looked forward to 
like his death, as a thing of course, as an event that 
might take place sometime or other, with some beau¬ 
ty or other, and that would be brought about some 
way or other; and, certainly, if what he felt for Miss 
Treadwell might be called love, it was wholly inspi¬ 
red by the desire of gaining a triumph over the man 
she was already engaged to. 

The marriage of Lady Amelia 'I’ruefeel, and Mr 
(xeorge Sydney, was now currently reported ; the 
lawyers and mantua-makers had received their re¬ 
spective orders ; and many of Lady Amelia’s evan¬ 
gelical friends had heard of it;—some with hope, 
but more with doubts and fears of the likelihood of its 
proving a happy connexion. The Sydneys were 
much with her, and wished to be still more so ; but 
she was so much with Mrs Miller, and with the 
friends she met at that lady’s house, that one would 
have thought some greater attraction than Sydney 
drew her there. Indeed this idea was more than' once 
suggested to him ; but he was of too noble a disposi¬ 
tion to let causeless jealousy prey upon him, and she 
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was too open and communicative of all her concerns, 
to give him the slightest grounds for it. 

“ Here arc some new songs,” said Sydney to her 
one day. She looked over them : they were such as 
Miss Caroline Sydney would have sung, and such as 
many ladies do sing; but Lady Amelia felt she could 
not sing them.—“ Dear Amelia, you are too fastidi¬ 
ous,” said he; “ to the pure, all things are pure.” 

“ But I am not pure enough to do evil,” replied 
she; “ I cannot sing them with any feeling, or with 
any heart; for, how can I wish to feel such words as 
these ?” 

“ What do the words signify ? It is the music, 
the harmony, which is the principal part of a song. 
Sing fa, la, la, if you like it better. It is your voice 
I wish to hear.” 

“ Do not think me obstinate; let me ask Dr I'aitli- 
ful, if he thinks such songs befitting a Christian’s 
mouth.” 

Sydney reddened. 

“ What!” said he, “ are you going to become a 
Catholic, and have a Father Confessor ? I hate all 
priestcraft, and will never allow one of them to en¬ 
ter my house, or my wife to consult any one but my¬ 
self on matters of that kind.” 

He was off his guard, and had spoken with more 
warmth than I>ady Amelia had ever seen him dis- 
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play. She felt it deeply, and a tear stood in her 
eye. 

“ And would you grieve one who loved you,” said 
she, “ for the sake of shewing your power ? I am 
sure nothing would grieve me more than to cause 
you any pain, and conscience alone could ever make 
me have any will but yours.” 

“ I have also a conscience,” answered he, gravely. 

But what farther he would have said was cut short 
by the opening of the door, and the entrance of Mrs 
and Miss Caroline Sydney. 

“ What is the matter exclaimed Miss Caroline; 
“ you seem both in the pouts.” 

“We have had a little debate upon the propriety 
of a lady singing these songs,” said Sydney, handing 
them to bis sister. “ Lady Amelia rather objects to 
the sentiments in the verses.” 

“ What nonsense !” exclaimed Mrs Sydney, for¬ 
getting her usual good breeding. 

“ Come,” said Miss Caroline, “ I am not so scru¬ 
pulous ; I shall put you all in good humour by sing¬ 
ing them myself.” 

So saying, she sat down to the piano. But the 
family receiving visitors this morning, another inter¬ 
ruption took place. 

The drawing-room soon filled with the inmates of 

the house, and with a variety of morning visitors, 

among whom was Mr Edwards, a friend of the Syd- 

J7 
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neys. The conversation that ensued, took its rise 
from the discussion that the songs had excited. Mr 
Edwards was of opinion that refinement of taste and 
elevation of morality were nearly a-kin. He looked 
upon all that could be denominated genius, whe¬ 
ther displaying itself in music, poetry, or painting, 
as an inspiration from the giver of every good and 
perfect gift. That these gifts were often abused he 
could not deny; but he asserted roundly that the 
abused gift was immediately withdrawn; and that, 
although whatever men of established fame chose to 
write, would be read and by many be admired, yet 
still the duration of their fame depended upon what 
was truly praiseworthy in their works. lie repeated 
many beautiful quotations from old authors, (for he 
had read much,) in support of his opinions. But 
Sydney had much to say on the other side of the 
question, and gave a list of writers whose genius was 
perhaps as well established as their immorality. How¬ 
ever, he certainly assented to the proposition of Ed¬ 
wards, “ that none of refined taste could relish such 
sallies—that the heart must be turned to virtue, which 
can admire it in another; that the soul must feel the 
beauties of music, poetry, sculpture, or painting, ere 
it can appreciate and discern the noble from the base 
in these sublime arts.” 

“ Let all the innumerable host of corrupted novel 
and dramatic writers, enjoy the praises of their delu- 
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ded votaries,” said Mr Edwards. “ Let Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and all who have written to please the cor¬ 
rupted passions of men, perish with the short-lived 
age of their delusions. ‘ Yea, all that they inherit 
shall dissolve, but truth shall flourish in immortal 
youth, unhurt amidst the war of elements, the wreck 
of matter, and the crush of worlds !’ ” 

The conversation was rising towards a sublimity 
which will not last long in an Edinburgh drawing¬ 
room, or indeed in any room in this world, and it 
speedily sunk into the ordinary routine of “ Have 
you seen to-day’s papers ?” 

“ I think we shall have war,” said one. 

“ I think we shall have rain,” said another. 

“ I think wc shall have fine weather,” said a third; 
and a fourth had nothing left to say upon this popu¬ 
lar subject, but “ I think we shall have a change of 
weather.” 

“ Good morning,” said Mr Edwards, getting up 
and bowing an adieu, “ I am going to look in at the 
Royal Society.” 

“ I must also be off,” said Spleen, “ I have to at¬ 
tend the Royal Infirmary.” 

“ I shall go as far as the Club with you,” said Dr 
Pelham. 

“ I must also go,” said Miss Gostling, “ to see 
u 
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your new dresses at Miss L—ys, but I shall see you 
very soon again.” 

“ Say that I am not at home,” said the Marehion- 
ess, who went nobody knew where; and Lady Ame¬ 
lia again found herself alone with the Sydneys. 

They were again on their usual footing—the dis- 
eussion about the songs had passed away, and again 
they were all well-hrcd, again they were all sweet- 
tempered. In particular, Mrs Sydney smiled gra¬ 
ciously, “ but smoothest waters deepest run;” for on 
her the conversation had made a deep impression, 
and rather an unfavourable one for I^ady Amelia. 

“ I fear my intended daughter-in-law is a narrow¬ 
minded bigot,” said she to herself, “ and little calcu¬ 
lated to make a man such as George happy. Poor 
thing, she is also a very weak girl—much too weak 
to be managed; fools are always obstinate. Poor 
George has been too precipitate in making his pro¬ 
posals,”—and she sighed so deeply, that it sounded 
very like a groan. 

Lady Amelia heard the sigh, and observed the 
thoughtful expression of her countenance. 

“ You are not quite well, I fear,” said she,—“ I 
have dis))leased you. Oh, you do not know how such 
a rcHection pains me.” 

“ I have merely got a little headache,” said Mrs 
Sydney; “ when I put off“ this heavy bonnet I shall 
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be quite welland she went out of the room, saying 
to herself—“ She is an amiable girl too—what pity 
such wrong-headed notions should have entereii her 
brain ! But what is done cannot be undone—we must 
now make the best of it.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

“Les regrets et lescrsinteesepcrdirent danslesnuagesderesperance.” 

The beautiful Arabella Treadwell had left a town 
which she had expected to set on fire by the power 
of her charms; and the company of Lord Emery was 
now perhaps the only circumstance which kept alive 
her deep-rooted desire of admiration. Rut, to do her 
justice, a faithless wish had not yet entered her soul; 
and Lord Emery had the mortification to perceive, 
that he must commit himself in a way he was not 
very fond of, before he could clearly ascertain his 
chance of shaking her constancy. 

Weak minds are sometimes as difficult to work 
upon as strong ones. Hitherto he had piqued him¬ 
self upon never having been refused; but, to ascer¬ 
tain precisely wbat Miss Treadwell’s reply might be, 
to what he deemed a most important question, was 
beyond his reach. Beauideal Lodge, though by no 
means a retirement, was a retreat from the tempta¬ 
tions of routs and balls, as it was too distant, (except 
upon very particular occasions,) for returning after 
the midnight hour. 
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The recollection of Moreland was still strong in 
Miss Treadwell’s mind, and neither her principles nor 
inclination led her to form a faithless wish. “ There 
was no dangerous candidate on the tapis,'" as Dr 
Spleen observed; for even to his scrutinizing eye 
Lord Emery’s views had not transpired,—“ there is 
ho man worth having, to tempt her to annul her en¬ 
gagement with ten thousand a-year.” 

Some people thought she sacrificed a great deal, 
in consenting to give up what they called the world; 
their condolences on this misfortune sometimes reach¬ 
ed her ears ; and her imagination, though not pecu¬ 
liarly vivid, painted the sacrifice she intended making 
in very exaggerated colours. 

Lord Emery thought the stipulations most bar¬ 
barous and tyrannical. 

Dr Spleen, though no religious character, viewed 
the matter in a very dillerent, and perhaps a juster 
light. 

“ I must say,” observed Lady Maria Murphy, 
“ that I think it is a most cruel sacrifice that More¬ 
land demands of one so young and beautiful. Poor 
thing ! I think he is bound to be a good husband, 
when he requires a woman to live for himself alone. 
It must be a great trial to the temper, to be shut out 
from all society with a grave stupid man ; unless one 
has very great resources indeed, within one’s self.” 

“ She will by no means be shut out of all society,” 
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said Lady Amelia. “ She will only be introduced 
to a different circle. Mr Moreland, I assure you, 
is much in society; he is a great friend of Mr 
W-ce's, who sees a great deal of company.” 

But Lady Maria persevered in maintaining that, 
at her age, to be cut off from all amusement was really 
a prodigious sacrifice. 

“ Why,” said Dr Spleen, “ I would really be 
obliged to any person, who would insist upon my 
giving up balls and routs. Instead of a pleasure, 
they are a monstrous bore. To be sure, it is rather 
a hardship that he should not allow her to go to the 
theatre. I think he may allow her six tickets into 
the bargain with the pin-money. As to the other 
hardships, of being obliged to be married to a hand¬ 
some young man with ten thousand suyear, and to 
be condemned to live in a beautiful place, surround¬ 
ed with all the luxuries of life, my sensibility is not 
so great as to enter feelingly into your compassionate 
sensations.” 

Arabella did not know very well whether to look 
upon herself as an object of envy or compassion; 
but she loved Moreland as much as she was capable 
of loving any man ; and the chances were in his fa¬ 
vour of her remaining constant and true. 

She read a few religious books, and Lady Amelia 
was her favourite friend; but still all her efforts were 
to gain the applause of man. 
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She devoted a great deal of her time, like many 
other people, to the care of her health. She slept 
a good deal, and passed a good deal of her time, be¬ 
twixt sleeping and waking, upon a couch. 

She took walks and airings ; read a little, and ac¬ 
tually finished an embroidered trimming for one of 
her dresses. She had the greatest deference for her 
physicians, and would not have moved hand or foot 
without their permission on any account. 

From the absence of striking faults, more than 
from the possession of any prominent virtues, she 
had acquired for herself the character of being a very 
fine girl; which, with the additional qualification of 
a handsome woman, would, in the eyes of many 
people, compose a pattern of female excellence. But, 
alas, hers was a character made up of negatives. 
She did neither good nor evil; she was like a fair 
but scentless flower; a rose without a thorn, but 
without perfume. The character of “ fine girl,” like 
that of “ sweet woman,” is often applied, where “ in¬ 
sipid, unfeeling stock,” would be a more suitable ap¬ 
pellation. 

She had not been allowed by her doctors to go 
to clnmch, since her illness; but now declared her 
intention of going with Lady Amelia to Mr Mans¬ 
field’s, which was Moreland’s favourite place of wor¬ 
ship. She likewise took a book, as a collector for 
the Auxiliary liiblc Society ; and, upon those foun- 
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dations, set up as a saint. But we shall leave her 
to the care of her health, and the adornment of her 
person, while we return to Lady Amelia, who was 
undergoing severe struggles of mind, betwixt a sin¬ 
cere affection for George Sydney, and the impossibi¬ 
lity of reconciling her opinions and actions to his 
notions in particular, and those of the Sydney family 
in general. 

“ Shall I be able,” she anxiously asked herself, 
“ as his wife, to make him happy, consistently with 
the dictates of conscience f”—A deep sigh escaped 
her.—“ Can I go through the round of gaiety and 
dissipation that will be expected from his wife, by his 
relations ? Can I be one soul and one mind with him 
on all points ? ‘ Ah no,’ replied her heart, ‘ and far 
less with his parents and*sisters.’ Can I spend the 
Sabbath day in social intercourse with them ? No, 
no. ‘ He that loveth husband or wife more than me, 
is not worthy of me.’ But my word is passed; I can¬ 
not now draw back; I must not do evil that good 
may come. If he leaves me free to follow the dic¬ 
tates of my conscience, I am his. In another fort¬ 
night I have promised to give up my liberty; to 
love, honour, and obey. Fain would I hope, that 
my love, my duty, my affection, my careful attention 
to please him, may be blessed in turning him to 
Christ, wholly and entirely.” 

The frequent occurrence of little points of differ- 
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ence, widens breaches, perhaps as effectually as greater 
causes; drops of rain in time wear the hardest stones; 
and, without ever having had a quarrel, the con¬ 
stant difference of opinion between Lady Amelia and 
the Sydneys, had created a distance approaching to 
coolness. 

She did not frequent the same place of worship; 
she did not admire with enthusiasm their heroes and 
heroines. She did not dress with the magnificence 
that a young lady of quality was expected to indulge 
in. She did not stay out after half-past eleven o’¬ 
clock on a Saturday night; nor much later any 
night; she called it revelry. What she did not do 
was considered by them as very whimsical; but what 
she did do, was still more seriously to be lamented. 
She spent much of her time reading the Bible in her 
own room ; she seemed to grudge herself many of 
the luxuries that money was calculated to procure, 
while at^he same time she lavished it upon those 
who had no claims upon her. But, above all, she 
insisted upon visiting the poor in her own person, 
which was certainly unsuitable to her rank and sta¬ 
tion in life. The Sydneys were considered as the 
most liberal people in the world; but the peculiari¬ 
ties of one to be so nearly connected with them, they 
could not fail deeply to deplore. 

George Sydney viewed some of the objections in 
a more favourable light. 
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“ When she lives with me in the country,” said 
he, “ we shall do very well. The only point likely 
to annoy me is, that I fear she will scarcely attend 
the parish church, if not supplied with an Evange¬ 
lical clergyman. The dissenters I cannot away with; 
but no doubt my influence will be great,”—and he 
cleared his voice. 

’Tis astonishing how much people may have of 
their own way, in the trifles of human life, when 
they are on good terms with one another; but the 
moment that some of them assert that conscience is 
the prime moycr of their actions, they remain no 
longer indifferent to the rest, but assume a character 
of reproach to those who make not the same profes¬ 
sion. Had Lady Amelia merely said, that she did 
not like the theatre, that the lamps annoyed her, or 
that crowds gave her a headache, there would have 
been no comment made. But when she dared to 
assert, that she thought it an amusement mlbecoming 
a Christian, then the offence was given; then she 
manifestly appeared to be a fool and a prejudiced 
person, a weak girl, nay, and a presumptuous one 
too, for daring to think herself wiser than the Vain- 
alls, the Sydneys, and even the Pelhams. 

Politics is also a great cause of dissention; but 
differing in religion seems to be considered as the 
ne plus ultra of presumption and impertinence. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Je Crains Dieu, cher Abner, ct n’ai point d’autre crainte.” 


While Lord Emery was carrying on his designs 
of supplanting Moreland, a circumstance occurred 
which was distressing in the extreme to this gentle¬ 
man, but which, his lordship conceived, gave him a 
fair handle to depreciate him, even to Miss Tread¬ 
well, in a manner he had never before ventured upon. 
He now affected, and perhaps he really felt for him, 
a sovereign contempt.—“ Coward ! hypocrite ! all a 
pretence,” accompanied with looks and gestures suit¬ 
ed to the words, were epithets he thought himself 
fully justified in bestowing upon the truly brave, the 
truly courageous Moreland. 

Miss Treadwell was a woman, and a weak one. 
“ The world’s dread laugh” she was by no means 
capable of scorning. She could adopt opinions, but 
could form none of her own. That Lord Emery 
hated Moreland, would have been nothing to her, 
because she perceived that hatred seldom lessened 
respect; but to hear Moreland talked of with con¬ 
tempt, with scorn, spoke daggers to her soul; and 
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she felt all the pangs so nerveless a mind was ca¬ 
pable of feeling—the pangs not of wounded love, 
but of wounded pride. 

“ But perhaps Emery is mistaken,” was wisely 
suggested by the Sydneys; and Miss Treadwell’s 
mind received the suggestion, and returned to its 
usual composure. 

But that our readers may be no longer in suspense 
as to the transaction we have alluded to, we shall re¬ 
late it in Moreland’s own words, from a letter he ad¬ 
dressed to Mr George Sydney. 

“ Dear Sydney, 

“ Though you and I differ materially upon a 
most important point, yet 1 hope I have ever appre¬ 
ciated as it deserves the liberality of your sentiments, 
and the toleration towards mine, you have always ex¬ 
pressed in all our conversations. 

“ Your good opinion, though not cssehtial to my 
happiness, will ever form a great addition to it. 

“ To your candour I appeal in the statement 1 am 
about to make; and I know you too well to doubt 
that you will use every means to eradicate any un¬ 
favourable impressions of me which may have been 
produced on the minds of my friends, in particular 
of Miss Treadwell. Yet svuely I wrong her by the 
bare supposition. She cannot love me less for refusing 
to become a murderer; she cannot respect me less for 
having acted up to my own principles. 
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“ But, to be brief.—On Tuesday last, when dining 
at my uncle’s, with a crowd of honourable men, I was 
seated opposite to Lord Brandford. The conversa¬ 
tion, as usual, ran into keen political discussion; in 
the course of which Lord Brandford deliberately as¬ 
serted, that my friend Wilmot had received a very 
large sum from the Honourable Mr JFenton, for the 
part he took in the last election. 

“ I felt (unlike the meek Christian on the occa¬ 
sion) my blood boil within me; and, before I was 
aware of the import of my words, I said, “It was 
false”—“ a base calumny,” and that his lordship was 
totally misinformed. 

“Disgusted with myself and the company, I retired 
soon after. But next morning I received a letter from 
his lordship, importing, that I must either unsay 
what I had said before witnesses, or give him a meet¬ 
ing in Hyde Park. You arc aware that neither of 
these alternatives could my conscience admit of my 
adopting. I wrote to him, that I regretted having 
expressed myself with too much heat; but that to 
unsay what I had said, was as impossible for me, as 
to give him the meeting he proposed. I endeavoured 
to convince him that my principles were totally op¬ 
posed to the opinions of the world in that respect. 
But he adhered inflexibly to his demand; and de¬ 
clared his determination to brand me as a coward 
wherever he went. 
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“ I never underwent so severe a trial. 

“ Many of those whom I used to consider as my 
friends employed every argument to induce me, since 
I would not fight, to retract ray words. It was impos¬ 
sible. A Christian must speak the truth. Oh, if I had 
not had in this matter a clear conscience, where would 
now be my solace and support! There have been no 
valiant acts in my life to appeal to as proofs of my 
courage; and I am now doomed to see myself scorned 
by those, who, notwithstanding my religion, formerly 
respected my character. ‘ It is, indeed, a small mat¬ 
ter to be judged by man’s judgmentbut the fiesh 
is weak, and I fear my spirit is not sufficiently sub¬ 
dued to rejoice in suffering shame for the cross of 
Christ. 

“ Dear Sydney, I will trust to your candour in be¬ 
lieving my statement, and to your friendship in de¬ 
fending the motives of my conduct. I have no doubt 
this transaction will be discussed in the Edinburgh 
circle, trivial as it may appear in the current of this 
world’s affairs. 

“ My feelings have been much hurt. Why do I 
not rejoice in being made, in this respect, like unto 
Him, ‘ who was despised and rejected of men ?’ 1 
have already experienced a great change in the be- 
havioiu- of those whom I was accustomed to meet in 
my uncle’s house. I am now a doubtful personage; 
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and worldly men cannot conceive the principles up¬ 
on which I have acted.” 

This letter had the expected effect upon Sydney; 
he defended the principles of Moreland wherever he 
heard them attacked. 

Not so Lord Emery. He declared he could not 
now consider him as a gentleman; and thought that 
his religion served him as a convenient cloak for cow¬ 
ardice. 

Miss Treadwell, as usual, felt her mind waver with 
every new speaker. Lady Amelia was warm in sup¬ 
port of Moreland, and so was Sydney. 

Meantime Lord Emery was making rapid strides 
in Miss Treadwell’s favour; his assiduous attentions 
were habitual, and had almost beeome neeessary to 
her; how she would have behaved had she actually 
seen the interior of his heart, we cannot pretend to 
say. 

Moreland entertained no doubts of her constancy; 
he judged her heart by his own. 

A few weeks wore off the impression, and almost 
the remembrance of Moreland’s affair with Lord 
llrandfbrd; and in a few weeks longer, when either 
of them was mentioned, the public seemed not to 
know which had refused the challenge—of so little 
real importance is the opinion of the world, to which 
worldly men sacrifice even the world itself. 
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Notwithstanding the numerous olgeotions on both 
sides, there seemed every prospect of the marriage be¬ 
tween Sydney and Lady Amelia taking place;—the 
settlements necessary when great alliances are con¬ 
tracted were now nearly ready for signing. The event 
seemed inevitable. Mrs Sydney had many conversa¬ 
tions with her son, which generally ended with strotig- 
ly exhorting him to have all matters fully settled, 
(previous to the marriage,) with r^ard to the reli¬ 
gious liberty he meant to allow his wife. 

“ I ihuch fear,” said she, “ Lady Amelia will 
hardly agree to go to chapel with you; and surely it 
would be beneath a man of your spirit to give up the 
religion of your father and mother, for the caprice of 
any girl whatever." 

Sydney in many things viewed Lady Amelia’s 
conduct in exactly the same light as his family; but 
such was the love he bore to her, that he flattered 
himself her peculiarities were concealed from all but 
his partial eye, and that he would escape the morti¬ 
fying conviction of being known to yield his opinions 
to a wife. He avoided as much as possible entering 
into discussions with his mother; but many of her 
words sunk into his heart, and embittered his future 
prospects. 

It was a fine evening; the air breathed balm; and 
happy to enjoy a walk apart from the busy streets, 
Sydney and Lady Amelia strolled out together into 
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the fields, where the music of the birds, the beauty 
of the sky, the sweet dehcioua air, combined to delight 
the senses, and refresh the soul. 

“ How happy shall we be together next summer,” 
said he, “ in such an evening as this, when walking on 
the banks of the river at our own retired villa! They 
who spend all the year in town are ignorant of the 
pleasures a bountiful Creator has provided for them.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Amelia, “ I always feel my 
heart accord with the‘poet, and I find it sweet ‘ to 
talk of him in solitary glooms.’ ” 

“ The whole of that hymn is beautiful,” replied 
Sydney: “ And yet the Saviour’s name is never men¬ 
tioned throughout,” said Lady Amelia. “ But surely 
Thomson was a Christian,” continued she; “ and in 
his pious adoration of the Deity, he must mean to 
include the ‘ Woed, by whom all things were crea¬ 
ted.’ ” 

“ Look,” said Sydney, changing the discourse; 
“ look at yon distant spire of a church, how beauti¬ 
fully it glitters in the parting rays of the sun. The 
church we shall sit in, in the country, makes a beau¬ 
tiful object from the hill.” 

“ Is the preacher an evangelical clergyman,” ask¬ 
ed Lady Amelia, in a timid voice, as if fearful of the 
reply. 

“ Much the reverse, I fear,” answered Sydney; 
“ I wish he may even truly believe in Moses and the 
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Prophets; but we have no alternative^ unless we 
should go to the dissenting meeting-house, which, 
you know, would never do.” 

“ Why not said she, with uneasiness. 

“ Nay, I-ady Amelia, how can you ask such a 
question ?" 

Lady Amelia cleared her voice, and in the gentlest 
terms, asserted her right to freedom of conscience in 
this, as in all other matters. 

“ It is exactly the same tMng to me,” continued 
she, “ whether I attend an Episcopalian or a Pres¬ 
byterian congregation ; but I must hear a preacher 
who preaches the truth ; and I understand the inde¬ 
pendant preacher who is near us, is a remarkably 
pious man, and attracts such crowds that the parish 
church is quite neglected. He is quite an orator, I 
understand.” 

“ Orator, or not,” said Sydney, “ I never will con¬ 
sent to your going there. What an example would 
it be to our neighbours ! How would it shock my 
father and mother ! and how justly !” 

His colour rose with the heat with which he spoke. 
Lady Amelia looked timidly at him. 

“ Did you not promise, when I consented to be¬ 
come your wife—did you not promise to leave me 
free ?” 

“ And free you shall be, on all points but that 
one. I did not think that under the name of free- 
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clom you claimed the privilege of becoming a fana¬ 
tic.” 

Lady Amelia wept. 

“ Oh,” said she, “ if my conscience urges me only 
to hear gospel sermons, and they are not to be heard 
in the parish church, will you wound my conscience 
and break my heart, by making me wish to oppose 
you ? No, / never can be happy, if I cannot make 
you so.” 

' “ My love is as generous as yours,” said Sydney; 
“ but I eannot think I would promote your happi¬ 
ness by allowing you to be foolish. I own, indeed, 
the established clergyman is no way to be admired; 
his morals arc very indifferent; and, as has been 
wittily observed of him, he is like a sign-post, which 
points the road he never goes; but I make a point, 
for example’s sake, wherever I am, always to attend 
the parish church ; and more particularly, as a mar¬ 
ried man, I shall think this incumbent upon me. But 
if you do not like him, I never shall insist upon your 
going. You may stay at home, and have prayers. 
But as for your going to a Methodist, or dissenting 
meeting-house, I never will consent to it. Bather 
let our projected union, and all the happiness I an¬ 
ticipated from it, fall to the ground.” 

“ You promised me liberty of conscience,” said 
Lady Amelia. “ Alas, I fear my liberty would be but 
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too seldom exerted, when in contradiction to your 
wishes.” 

“ Dear Lady Amelia,” said he, “ however pain¬ 
ful to me thus to speak, it is my duty not to deceive 
you; and I wiU not promise to sanction your attend¬ 
ing a Methodist meeting, even when urged, as you 
call it, by your conscience.” 

“ Then I fear it is all over,” said she, and the 
tears fell in torrents from her eyes. 

She withdrew her hand from his arm, and he 
walked silently by her side in great agitation. At 
length, recovering himself, he again drew her arm 
under his. 

“ Lady Amelia—my dear Lady Amelia, I can¬ 
not express how deeply it pains me, to give you any 
uneasiness. But my conscience, my duty, my ho¬ 
nour, all urge me to speak with candour and truth to 
you. You shall never find that the promises of a lo¬ 
ver, and the actions of a husband, shall differ. On 
this point I cannot leave you free. Oh, exert your 
reason ! Save this one point, no woman in the island 
shall have more of her own will than my wife.” 

Her tears continued to flow. 

“ You know me little,” said she, “ if you think 
that my own will is my idol. My greatest pleasure 
would be in obeying you; but my conscience would 
never sanction my marrying a man, who docs not 
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promise to leave it free. Alas, alas! I thought you 
had liberal sentiments—sentiments such as I enter¬ 
tain towards you. I do not insist on your adopting 
my religious opinions. Let us be mutually free on 
this point. Why was this subject breathed between 
us ? On our former agreement, I could have freely 
married you.” 

“ ’Twas well it was breathed,” said Sydney : “ Oh, 
what misery would it bo to me, to exert the authori¬ 
ty of a husband, in hurting the conscience of one uni¬ 
ted to me by such tender ties!” 

“ Then it is all over,” said Lady Amelia; “ our 
union on these terms can never take place.” 

“ Dearest Lady Amelia, recal these cruel words ! 
cast not away my happiness and your own for such 
a mere trifle ! What difference can it make in the 
eyes of Ood, to what congregation you belong ?” 

“ A wounded conscience who can bear ?” said 
Lady Amelia, in accents of distress. 

Much more was said on both sides, without any 
approach to agreement; and when they returned at a 
late hour from their walk, Sydney retired to his lodg¬ 
ings, and Lady Amelia to her chamber, where, fall¬ 
ing upon her knees in an agony of grief, she im])lo- 
red the assistance of Him before whom all hearts are 
open, to guide hers into the knowledge of her duty. 

Next day, with much emotion, Sydney informed 
the Marchioness and his mother of what had taken 
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place. To his communication the Marchioness re¬ 
plied with a burst of laughter. 

“ I never heard such nonsense in my life,” said 
she. “ I do not know which of you is the greatest 
fool. She, for making any such conditions, or you, 
for not agreeing and promising anything she pleases. 
Let her have it all her own way before marriage; 
and afterwards, do you take yours. I thought you 
knew enough of the world to be aware, that the pro¬ 
mises of lovers are proverbially made to be broken.” 

Sydney cast upon the Marchioness a look of in¬ 
dignation. 

“■ I am no Methodist, madam,” said he; “ but with 
me a promise is a sacred thing; I hope never to be a 
dupe; but I am determined never to be a deceiver.” 

Mrs Sydney knew her son, and viewed the matter 
much more seriously than it had occurred to the 
Marchioness. 

“ I feel for you, my dear George,” said she; “ as 
I fear that the spirit Lady Amelia has displayed in¬ 
dicates a want of confidence and affection ; a jealous 
reluctance to yield to you in anything. I would 
have thought better of her, had she openly avowed 
that she was tired of her engagement, instead of ma¬ 
king such a foolish pretence to be off'.” 

“ No, mother,” said Sydney, warmly; “ you wrong 
her much by such a suspicion. I am persuaded her 
affkx'tion for me is stronger than ever. '’Tis those 
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narrow-minded doctrines which have perverted her 
fine understanding, and made all this mischief.” 

The Marchioness persisted in treating the matter 
very lightly ; and Sydney was advised to absent liim- 
self for a few days, when every endeavour would be 
used to accommodate dilfercnces. He followed the 
advice with a sorrowful heart; and in the retirement 
of the country reasoned with his own mind, and ar¬ 
gued witli his honour. The result was, a determined 
conviction that, whatever it cost him, he ought to re¬ 
main firm. 

Lady Amelia, on her part, argued much with her 
conscience, and prayed to have it enlightened. The 
result was, that she also must remain firm, or prefer 
tlic things of this world to the interests of eternity. 
In such circumstances, domestic scenes can never be 
interesting, when related, without eonsiderableabridg¬ 
ments. Suffice it to say, that much blame, and much 
discussion ensued ; and many negociations, and se¬ 
veral letters passed on both sides. Some interviews 
took place, and some bitter tears were shed. 

“ Tell me then,” said Sydney to Lady Amelia, 
“ do you still e.vact a promise ? Am I to be forced 
to resign you, for, pardon me, an imaginary objec¬ 
tion ? Say that you will be mine, and trust me in all 
respects, as the guardian of your happiness, the 
guardian of your peace. Say yes, and let all our 
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discussions vanish away, never to be renewed; or,— 
cruel alternative!—say no, and condemn me to leave 
you for ever.” 

Lady Amelia wept, trembled, and hesitated; made 
several unsuccessful efforts to speak; then faintly, 
and almost inarticulately, uttered “ No.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“ O teach my heart that when it loved too well, 
I gave a mortal in Thy place to dwell!” 


Lady Amelia passed a sleepless night. Her heart 
was tom by contending emotions. “ Have I done 
right, or have I been unnecessarily scrupulous ? Oh! 
perhaps he has reflected; perhaps he will yet relent. 
—I cannot bear to give him up. Oil, God, help thy 
poor weak creature !” said this struggling, but sin¬ 
cere Cbristian. At length, towards the morning,, a 
little slccji refreshed her. But, alas! a certainty of 
all she dreaded was now conveyed to her in a letter 
by Drcssal. It was from Sydney, announcing deep¬ 
est regrets, poignant feelings, painful struggles; but 
the sum of all was, that he v/as preparing to go 
abroad, and would see her again no more, till he could 
behold her with indifference. Her heart sickened 
when she read the letter ; and she burst into a flood 
of tears, as if now only awakened to the extent of her 
aflection for him. Deep and strong were her feel¬ 
ings ; and the agitation of her mind afl'ceted her bo- 
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dily health, and confined her to her bed for a few 
days. 

But her great consolation remained; she prayed 
for strength, and received it. “ My friends thou hast 
put far from me,” said she; “ but mine eye poureth 
forth tears unto God,” 

Lady Amelia found herself treated as a forsaken 
damsel, and yet she was not forsaken. She could not 
blame Sydney; he had not jilted her; and yet she 
was spoken to and addressed as one who had been 
jilted, as one who could sympathize with “ talcs of 
love, and maids forsaken.” 

Lady Amelia exerted herself much, now that all 
her cherished hopes had ended. “ Yes, Mrs Miller,” 
said she, “ I bless God that 1 am now cured indeed. 
Like David, while there was hope, I mourned and 
wept. I shall now arise, and wash my face, and bless 
the Lord, and possess my soul in patience. Oh, 
God, grant that he may be happy, and that the lot 
he has chosen may prove a blessing to him, in time 
and eternity !” Lady Amelia seemed now an altered 
being; her cheerfulness returned ; her faith was con¬ 
firmed ; the right hand had been cut off’; and she 
wondered at herself. Such is the cflcct of divine 
grace. 

“ It is to be hoped,” said the Marchioness, “ that 
these raptures will last; but raptures and rhapsodies 
are rather near akin.” 
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The Marchioness, and Ladies Maria and Jane, 
told a few particulars of the circumstances under 
which Lady Amelia’s marriage had gone off; and the 
Marquis had a knot of confidential friends at the Club, 
to whom he thought it incumbent upon him to relate 
a few facts. And Mrs Comfit, the housekeeper, had 
also a few confidential friends, to whom she related 
the second-table edition of the catastrophe. And 
Drcssal had her confidants; and Tom, and Jack, and 
all the domestics, had their edition of the story pub¬ 
lished in confidence among their friends. These 
friends had friends; and friends had friends again, 
till friendship ended in the public. “ Henny penny 
told cocky locky,” as the nursery song goes. The 
substance of the story everywhere told was true, but 
the circumstances were variously related; a perplex¬ 
ing variety of editions of it were abroad. 

A number of people who had heard the story were 
assembled at the house of Lady Maria Murphy, 
where it was discussed in all its bearings. 

“ ’I’is a sad thing that Lady Amelia has taken it 
so to heart,” said Lady Maria Murphy to the Miss 
Sclfshews. 

“Jlow has it affected her ?” inquired Miss Self- 
shew. 

“ Oh, with the most violent convulsions of grief 
She fainted away, and has not been quite herself ever 
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since! These highfliers have no more command over 
themselves than other people.” 

“ It must add to her suftbrings,” said Mrs Care¬ 
ful, “ to reflect how much she has been to blame. No 
wonder the poor man was off I think I never heard 
anything more ridiculous than her stipulations were. 
She insisted upon his not speaking upon Sunday; and 
even in the dead of winter a fire was not to bo kin¬ 
dled, because a man in the Old Testament was stoned 
for gathering sticks upon Sunday. He was also al¬ 
ways to fast from Saturday at twelve, till Sunday dit¬ 
to, P.M. The quantity of prosing sermons he was 
to hear I have really forgotten, as well as the num¬ 
ber of priests who were to be at the wedding. And 
then the labours he was to undertake ! He was to be 
president of the Eible Society, and he was to be in 
the chair of the Naval and Military Bible Society; 
and he was to make a speech at all the Societies 
wherever they assembled, whether in town or coun¬ 
try ; and no servant was to be hired without an evan¬ 
gelical character. Tl>e question to bo asked of a 
cook was not, Can you make mock turtle, and cur¬ 
ry soup ? but—^Vhat is your faith founded tqion ? 
In short, the man would have required the patience 
of Job, to have borne with her folly so long.” 

“ Hut did you hear,” said Miss Pert, “ about the 
wedding-rings ? a lady told me they were to be seen 
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at some old-fashioned shop in the Old Town, kept 
by a converted Jew. It is astonishing how absurd 
people will be, when a craze of any kind gets into 
their heads!” 

“ Did you hear about the boxes said Colonel 
Portly ; “ that is the best part of the whole story.” 

“ Oh, I heard of that,” said Miss Pert; “ that is 
really good. Do tell it. Colonel, to Lady Maria.” 

“ Why,” said he, “ instead of having their lobby 
llllcd witli the usual mahogony chairs to be seen in 
lobbies in general, theirs was to be done up with 
wooden boxes, marked with gilt letters, for collections 
from their visitors, for Irish Schools, Gaelic Schools, 
American Schools, Indian Schools, Schools for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Schools for the Blind, Schools for 
the Lame, Schools for the Old, Schools for Sweeps, 
Schools for Rope-makers, Schools for all kinds of 
Men, Women, and Children.” 

“ That is really too absurd,” said Lady Maria 
Murphy. 

“ I don’t vouch for the truth of it; but even be¬ 
lieving the half of it, it is ridiculous enough,” said 
the Colonel. 

“ But it is all true,” said Miss Pert, eagerly. 

“ It is what I will luU believe, however,” said 
Lady Maria, “ unless you could tell me that you had 
seen them.” 

“ I did not sec them with my own eyes,” Miss Pert 
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persisted, “ but Grizzy Credulous told me, that she 
had seen a lady, who had seen another lady, who 
had seen them. "What’s his name, the upholsterer,, 
has them all ready in his hack-shop. I wish he may 
be ever paid for them now.” 

‘‘ Oh, he is pretty sure of that,” said Lady Maria; 
“’tisa maxim with that sect to owe no man anything.” 

“ Poor thing,”-said Mrs Careful, “ her folly docs 
not make her the less to he pitied. I hope it will be 
a warning to all young ladies, who have been in dan¬ 
ger of following her footsteps, to stop in time. She 
was once an amiable, sensible, well-behaved, consi¬ 
derate girl.” 

“ Poor thing, indeed,” said Miss Pert, with a mys¬ 
terious air. 

“ 1 believe the family have been in the greatest 
distress,” added Lady Maria, “ though the message 
came back last night that they were all quite well. 
But the thing won’t conceal. Hysterics, convulsions, 
and delirium, tell upon a naturally nervous constitu¬ 
tion. I daresay, in the present state of things, death 
would be a relief.” 

“ Ah, there arc many greater calamities tlian 
death,” said Mrs Careful. “ However, they oan take 
her to the country, and time and retirement may do 
much. In the meantime, the thing will not conceal; 
the very servants will reveal the real state of matters, 

let them send what messages they please.” 

1C 
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“ Religion and love are both powerful passions,” 
said Miss Truism; “ when both are united, they may 
be said to be unconquerable. It is in vain to reason; 
let it be a call to us all to take things in moderation, 
and to feel pity and compassion for the sad fate of 
the once gay, once innocent, once lovely Lady Ame¬ 
lia Truefeel.” 

The feelings of the party were getting vent in 
sighs, silent interjections, and even a few tears, when 
their emotions were disturbed by the ringing of the 
bell; and, to the horror, surprise, and perhaps dis¬ 
appointment of the company, entered, calm, serene, 
lovely, and unashamed,—Lady Amelia Truefeel. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Lady Amelia was not so selfishly engrossed with 
her own feelings, as to forget to inquire about little 
Amelia Bell, who was daily experiencing all the hard 
usage that poor and ungodly parents bestow upon 
their offspring. 

This poor child generally found herself most at 
home, when wandering up and down the Cowgatc. 
She sometimes cast a wistful look, when she saw 
Patty Mowbray so neat and clean pass her door up¬ 
on Sunday to go to church, and afterwards to Mrs 
Miller’s school. 

Mrs Miller’s house w'as in one of those squares, 
formerly inhabited by the nobility of Edinburgh; 
but now forsaken for more spacious mansions, and oc¬ 
cupied by respectable, though less wealthy inhabi¬ 
tants. Time changes the inhabitants of every place; 
and the dwellings of princes become sometimes the 
habitations of crows. But Mrs Miller found her pre¬ 
sent abode particularly convenient for one of her 
philanthropic disposition ; as aflbrding easy access on 
all sides to the dwellings of the poor. Mrs Miller’s 
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iiicnag'r u]>on Sunday’s differed somewhat from her 
an-angements on the ordinary days of the week. 

Her dinner was prepared for as many guests as 
her room could contain ; but the principal part of the 
cooking took place the day before ; for her domestics 
were encouragetl by their mistress to u.se every means 
of keeping the Sabbath-day holy, and had it always 
in their power to repair to what place of worship they 
pleased. Among her guests there were often friend¬ 
less young men, whom she invited, she said, for the 
purpose of preventing them from seeking their din¬ 
ners in taverns; and at her house the Sabbath passed 
with less tedium, than some luke-warm characters 
have experienced in their endeavours to keep it holy. 

At six o’clock she repaired to her drawing-room 
with as many of her guests as chose to remain ; and, 
with the Llible before her, she instructed fifty chil¬ 
dren in the lower ranks of life. They were all clean 
and neatly dressed, and anxious for the approbation 
of their justly beloved and benevolent mistress. Her 
school was deservedly very popular; for unlike the 
manner of too many of the teachers of Sabbath schools, 
she had the gift of adapting her discourse to the age 
and capacity of her auditors. She became, indeed, a 
little child in her selection of words, and in her ar¬ 
rangement of her similics and instructions; and so 
must every one who would hope to engage the atten¬ 
tion of the young. How often have we lamented in 


y 
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a line summer evening, to sec crowds of children shut 
up in a hot airless room, listening with weary ears, 
and closed understandings, and heavy hearts, to dull 
prayers, and deep ill-explained doctrines—delivered 
in monotonous tones by some misjudging, though 
well-meaning youth, who seizes the opportunity of 
displaying the oratory with which he hopes, at no very 
distant period, to charm a crowded audience—instead 
of devoting his whole tlioughts to choose simple words, 
and simple illustrations, adapted to the young, and, 
in many instances, weak understandings of the rising 
generation. How different was the teaching of Him 
in whom all wisdom dwelt! He knew that much 
should remain untaught till we were able to bear it. 
Yet how forcibly, how strongly, did his illustrations 
strike the minds of those who heard him ! 

“ What man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
breatl, will he give him a stone, or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent 

“ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father, which is in heaven, give good things to them 
that ask him 

The prophets of God deemed no simile too home¬ 
ly to illustrate important truths; and the very words 
were put into their mouths by God himself. 

Mrs Miller possessed in a more than ordinary de¬ 
gree the talent of simplifying her ideas; and when 
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the clock struck eight, the hour of dismissal, instead 
of the usual joy depicted on the countenances of the 
children in most places of the kind, the regret was 
very apparent. As an Italian poet elegantly express¬ 
es it, she sweetened the lip of the cup from which 
the medicine was swallowed. To her pupils her ways 
were ways of pleasantness. 

Mrs Careful had spent a Sunday with Mrs Miller 
—prompted by curiosity to see how she would go on ; 
but with her usual caution, she did not take her little 
daughter. She related all that she saw and heard to 
Miss Kate Spielittle, and we shall give it in her own 
words :—“ Well, you sec, after our dinner, and be¬ 
fore our wine was well over our throats, Mrs Miller 
rung the bell, and we followed her up to her draw¬ 
ing-room. She sat with a Bible before her; and her 
daughter Anna, like a little beadle, stood at the door, 
tolling all the children as they came in where to sit. 

1 think it wrong to expose a child in that manner. 
What diseases may she not contract! Mrs MUler 
has certainly not the ordinary feelings of a mother 
about her. 

“ When the room was quite filled, Mrs Miller, with¬ 
out seeming in the least abashed, began to sing a 
liymn. It was really very pretty when all the chil¬ 
dren joined ; but what a display ! Then she said a 
short prayer, and a very vulgar one, I thought. I 
have no doubt it was her own composition—just what 
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children might have thought of saying. Then she 
read a chapter clearly and distinctly, I own, and ex¬ 
plained it in a way I never lieard of before. I have 
no doubt it was out of her own head. Tor instance, 
she told them that all children were wicked; not even 
excepting her own daughter Anna, and I even thouglit 
she alluded to mine, which I did not think polite. 
And surely it was not well-judged to intimate, that 
there was no diflerence between the rich and tlu^ 
poor. 

“ I never heard such doctrines before; ’tis a pity 
she is so wild, for she is well-meaning, and not a fool; 
but I mean to talk with her, and give her some ad¬ 
vice." 

“ I am sure you will do her a great favour," said 
Miss Spielittlc. 

“ Then she questioned the children very minutely 
on what they had read, and some of them answered 
very well indeed ; but I have no doubt it was all pre¬ 
pared beforehand, and that they knew well enough 
what questions were to be put to them, just as the 
conjurors have people prepared to perform their tricks 
upon. Little Anna distributed tickets to the scholars 
who had answered well. I daresay she spoke to every 
child who was there. The whole concluded with the 
Lord’s Prayer, I suppose with some addition of Mrs 
Miller’s own. I must say she repeated it very beauti- 
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fully, almost as well as Mr A. of St W. The whole 
concluded with another beautiful hymn.” 

Miss Sj)ielittlc, of course, joined in every senti¬ 
ment uttered by Mrs Careful. 

Of how many mixed passions is the uneonverted 
mind eomposed! 

Mrs Careful, while she affected to despise, actual¬ 
ly envied the talents and qualities of Mrs Miller; 
;ind felt, that if she were wrong in some things, she 
was right in so many that her very failings made her 
somebody ; wliile even Mrs Careful’s supposed vir¬ 
tues, upon which she piqued herself, marked her as 
nobody. 

Like Dr Pelham, .she did not hate Christians vio¬ 
lently, so long as they could be called weak or stu¬ 
pid ; but when they ha])pened to be gifted with ta¬ 
lents, then her asperity, like his, knew little restraint 

Hut what signify the opinions of cither Mrs Mil¬ 
ler, or Mrs Careful, or Dr Pelham P 

Mrs Miller trusted not in herself, but in the gui¬ 
dance of Him, who had promised to be her light and 
her conductor in the way of righteousness ; and her 
actions were blessed with tlie happiest fruits. 

AVhile Mrs Careful, afraid of all enthusiasm, trust- 
ctl to the dark light of her own understanding, and 
her o])inions produced nothing but error. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ I had no house wherein to hyde my head, 
Tlie open strete my lod^ng was perforce; 
Fill oft I went all hungry to my bed— 

My flesh consumed, I looked like a corse; 

Yct in that plyght, who had on me remorse r 


“ Oh, mother!” said little Amelia to Sarah Rell 
one Sunday afternoon, “ may I run after Patty hlow- 
hray, and go with her to the Sunday school 

“ Atweel no,’" replied Sarah, “ I’ve been wantin’ 
ye this while. What taks ye out o’ the way 'i Oae 
wa’ up the close wi’ that short-gown to Lucky Auld- 
Tra.sh’s, and see what she’ll gic ye upon it. Then 
gang for twopence worth o’ snuff*; and dinna stay, 
d’ye hear, or I’ll gie ^ cuff o’ the side o’ the head 
when ye come back.” 

Amelia liegan to whimper. 

“ Haud your tongue thi.s minute, or I’ll gie ye 
something to greet for!” 

Amelia set off. 

“ Where arc ye gacn wi’ that short-gown under 
your arm said a woman to her as she went up the 
close. 
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“ I’m gaen to Lucky Auld-Trash’s to sell it for 
my mother.” 

“ Lord help the wean ! Ye’re ill pit up wi’ a mo¬ 
ther that wad bid ye break the Lord’s day. Tell me 
whar ye live, lassie 

“ Just down a bit in yon pend,” said Amelia. 

“ O ay, ye're Sarah Bell’s dochtcr ! wacs me, puir 
tiling !” 

Amelia proeeeded on her way to Lucky Auld- 
Trash the pawn-broker’s. The one half of the door 
stood open, though the windows of the shop were 
shut, and the clothes usually hung at the outside 
taken in. 

'I'lie form of keeping the Sabbath-day is still ob¬ 
served in Edinburgh, though the spirit of the god¬ 
less in all ranks is the same. 

“ Wecl, what are ye wantin’ the night said the 
female pawn-broker to Amelia. 

My mother bid me see what ye wad gie her on 
this.” 

The woman examined it. 

“ ’Deed it’s no muckle worth,” said she, tossing it 
aside carelessly ; “ but, as your mother’s a good cus¬ 
tomer, I’ll say twa .shillins upon it. Stop, or I gie 
yt! the ticket.” 

Df course, the reader is aware that the jiawn-bro- 
ker retains the goods, unless redeemed by this ticket, 
which bears interest aceordins to the value of the 
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goods impledged. Many articles that had belonged 
to Mrs Bell were converted into money by this means; 
and the tickets received were often made use of in the 
begging trade, to shew the extremity she had been 
reduced to, and corroborate her assurances tliat it 
was to redeem a shift, a blanket, or petticoat, that 
she asked a small supply. 

“ Ah !” said she, “ many a good article I have 
in pawn, which I was obliged to part with to keej) 
from starvin’.” 

Amelia took the money, and straightway went to 
the snull-shop, where the door, like Lucky Auld- 
Trash’s, was half-open, and 'I'om Trustnonc stood 
behind the counter. He kept good snuff, but insist¬ 
ed upon ready money. Amelia got the snuff, and 
returned home. 

“ Weel, where’s the change F” said Sarah. 

Amelia jraid it down. 

“ Did ye meet onybody ye could a begged from 
said Sarah. 

“ Just ae lady,” answered Amelia; “ but she bid 
me gang to the Sunday-school.” 

“ Ye’re a doited thing,” replied her mother; 
“ couldna ye hae dra])})it ane o’ the shillins and grat 
till somebody geed ye anither ? but I’se say nae mair 
the night—ye may gang and play yoursell, but be in 
aforc^ I lock the door.” 

Amelia met I’atty Mowbray returning from Mr.s 
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Miller’s, and again her strong desires to accompany 
her revived. Some of the neighbours interceded with 
Sarah in her behalf; but high words ensued, the 
conversation became spirited on both sides, and end¬ 
ed with Sarah ordering them to quit her mansion. 
Hut at last i\Irs Miller’s perseverance attained the 
wished-for ])oint, by bribing Sarah with the offer of 
clothing her from head to foot. 

O mother, let me go,” said Amelia. 

The mother reflected, that if she promised to let 
her go, she might get the clothes, and that, after¬ 
wards, she might let her go or not as she pleased. 
Amelia’s heart bounded with joy, when .she heard 
her mother say—“ Ye may take her; she’ll beweel 
out o’ the way.” 

No belle on her fir.st presentation at court could 
feel more elated than Amelia at the thoughts of go¬ 
ing to Mrs Millcr’.s. The Sunday, she thought, 
would never arrive; but come it did, and she set of!' 
with I’atty to Mrs Miller’s. 'J'o her young ears the 
music of the singing was like the music of Heaven, 
when contrasted with her mother’s vulgar airs. Mrs 
Miller’s house appeared a palace to her, after her 
mother’s dusty cellar; and the voice and countenance 
of Mrs Miller, while instructing the scholars, con¬ 
trasted with her mother’s scolding, appeared as the 
word.s of an angel; and she listened with all the en¬ 
thusiasm of a young mind, first awakened to thought, 
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first quickened to fee), and, for the first time, glad¬ 
dened with the tidings of a Saviour’s love. “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,” 
said Mrs Miller. 

The impression never was worn off, and on her 
return home, she lay down and wept at her mother’s 
back, with mixed emotions, when she found herself 
again immersed in darkness. Though she neither 
could read nor write, she became, by the blessing of 
God, so attentive on the Lord’s-day, that few were 
better instructed in the knowledge of their duty, and 
her young lijis soon began to pray for the conversion 
of her ])arent; and her heart to be interested in, and 
to love that parent—^liithcrto the object of her terror 
and dislike, lllessed to Amelia Hell was the hour 
when God directed her feet to Mrs Miller’s mansion, 
and put into the heart of her mother to allow her to 
attend the Sabbath Evening School. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“lave in innocence, God is nigh.” 

Imcriplion on the door of JAmutus^s Study- 

Moukland, though a Christian, had, in common 
with other men, a projiensity to gild the future, even 
in this life, in brighter colours than the present dis¬ 
played ; and he counted the days till his return to 
Kdinburgh, when he hoped to commenee a new life 
of comfort and happiness. But though the hopes of 
Christians, in as far as they are mingled with the 
things of this world, prove generally unsatisfiictory 
and delusive, yet their disappointments have not 
the same sting as the worldling’s ; for even though 
they lose all that earth can give, their best treasure 
remains untouched. And the heart that dwells where 
the treasure is laid up soon surmounts the influence 
of disappointment in minor concerns. So true is it 
that “ (rodliness hath the promise of the life which 
now' is, as well as of that which is to come.” 

The affair with Lord Brandford had now ceased 
to give him any annoyance, and indeed was very 
much forgotten ; and where it was rcmcml)ercd, his 
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true motives for declining the duel were, though not 
approved of, yet generally ascribed to him. The world 
after a little time generally forms a fair estimate of 
character. Moreland was looked upon as a very par¬ 
ticular kind of man; but none doubted his being a 
man of honour. 

None doubted the bravery of Lord llrandford; 
yet his honour did not stand upon so high a jrinna- 
ele as that of Moreland. 

Considering it to be his duty, he devoted a good 
deal of time to his uncle ; but, excepting with him, 
as he avoided all gay society, he had still am])le op- 
))ortunity for active good works. Christian lives 
>iot to himself; and the good deeds of Moreland, 
though not here enumerated, and never thought of 
by himself, are recorded in that Book which shall be 
opened on the great day. 

Tn one of his rambles through the streets of l./on- 
don, he was accosted in the language of .su])plication 
by a beautiful little girl, who pointed to a woman 
who had sat dow'ii at a door, unable to move from 
want. Moreland was struck with the Scotch accent 
of the girl. 

“ Where do you come from i'" said he. 

“ I'rom lidinberry,” was the reply. 

“ And why have you come so far from home 
inquired hioreland. 
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I canio witli iny hioiIkt ; that is licr sitting yon¬ 
der on the stone.” 

IMoreland approached the woman ; she looked 
indeed worn out and fatigued, lie put some (jucs- 
tions to her, and gave lier a little temporary rclitd’, 
and telling her to call for him in the afternoon, he 
pursued his way. 

At the hour appointed she arrived ; and Aloreland 
jmrsued hi.s inquiries more leisurely. 

“ What did you eomc to London for i'" he again 
inquired. 

“ I came about my husbaud, who went away and 
left me,” said the woman ; “ and I canna hear word 
of him ; and a stranger in a strange land, what’s to 
become o’ the like o’ mc.^” 

Moreland questioned her more minutely as to her 
residence in Edinburgh—what was her name—and 
if there were any jicrson of respectability to whom 
.she was known. 

To all which questions she replied in a manner the 
reader can easily divine; for it was no other than Sa¬ 
rah Hell, who, being weary of the visits of Mrs Mil¬ 
ler, determined upon this summer excursion, and ac¬ 
cordingly set off with little Amelia in a London 
smack. 

Her story was completely successful with More¬ 
land. The name of the Vainalls, and other parti¬ 
culars, bore such marks of authenticity, that he sup- 
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ported Sarah and her daughter liberally, while they 
continued in London ; and when all hopes of finding 
the husband were over, or, in other words, when Sa¬ 
rah was tired of London, he gave them a handsome 
sum for their passage home, and promised to inquire 
for them in Edinburgh, where he intended soon to 
repair, to claim the promised hand of Miss Tread¬ 
well. 

Sarah Mackay, (for she took always the name of 
Mackay when travelling,) with little Amcha, made 
out their voyage in a few days, and arrived safely in 
little Wark’s Close. This trip was unknown to 
Lady Amelia, who was in the country; and Mrs 
Miller was so accustomed to the rambles of Sarah 
Bell and her associates, that she had ceased to in¬ 
quire into the causes of their various migrations ; 
and at all events had made up her mind, for the 
sake of the child, to wink at all Sarah’s enormities, 
lies, and deceits. 

Moreland having arranged his affairs in London, 
and taken leave of his micle, till he should appear 
again in his new character of a married man, set off 
for Scotland. But here a new trial awaited him ; for 
he soon perceived that Miss Treadwell’s character 
had improved more in his imagination than in reali¬ 
ty ; and that in the most important of all points she 
had remained at a stand, far short of perfection. 

He also soon discerned that Lord Emery was his 
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rival, and that Miss Treadwell viewed his lordship 
with almost as much complacency as himself. 

lie had remained but a few months in Edinburgh, 
when the film that had been upon his eyes was com¬ 
pletely removed, and Miss Treadwell’s character ap- 
jiearcd to him as it really was. 

When his eyes w'ere opened, he felt almost as 
much perplexed about the expediency of fulfilling 
his engagement, as he had formerly done about con¬ 
tracting it. He felt that, were it consistent with his 
honour, the renouncing of it would give him little 
trouble. Rccollct“ting, however, that we must not do 
evil that good may come, his scruples subsided, and 
he determined to look upon her as his wife, and shut 
his eyes upon the thousand foibles that every day 
unfolded more and more to his view. 

Hut that watchful Providence in which he had 
never ceased to trust, knew and designed what was 
better for him ; for the wavering, inconstant, Miss 
Treadwell, in a blessed hour for Moreland, and 
an unhappy one for herself, yielded to the solicita¬ 
tions of the thoughtless Lord Emery, and set off with 
him to Gretna Green. 

The Marquis and Marchioness, and all the Syd¬ 
neys, were astonished and provoked. The Mar¬ 
chioness felt as if she had been outwitted; she who 
piqued herself upon being up to all intrigues, had not 
seen what was going on under her eyes. 
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There was nothing now to be done but to make 
the best of it. Miss Treadwell’s fortune would go a 
certain way in satisfying the demands of Lord I'ime- 
ry's most urgent creditors ; though he might have 
done much better, he certainly might have done 
worse ; and the IVIarquis satislied himself, that if he 
had not got a wise daughter-in-law, he had got a 
handsome one, which latter quality he thought the 
most desirable of the two in a female. But Dr Spleen 
wa.s not to be reasoned into thinking that his friend 
Lord Emery had made a good marriage; he persisted 
in .saying he had let himself go a bargain after all. 

But after all that was done and .said, it was agreed, 
that the fugitives were to be received with decency 
and decorum ; and, accordingly, letters to that effect 
were despatched, whenever their place of retreat was 
known. 

The privacy which new-married couples are ex¬ 
pected to preserve for a certain time after their mar¬ 
riage, is often very tiresome—like the sequestration 
that custom prescribes to people after the death of 
relatives, where no real grief is felt. Lord l<',iuery 
and his lady had already experienced that they were 
not all the world to each other, and gladly returned 
to Edinburgh, very .shortly after their flight from it. 
Here they commenced an idle dissipated life, which 
they reckoned an indispensable duty for newly mar¬ 
ried persons in the station of ladies and gentlemen. 
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They were heartily tired of each other, and were pri¬ 
vately looking forward to the Marquis’s death, as the 
period when their true felicity would commence. But 
lest he himself should die before that blessed period. 
Lord Emery was contriving to contract debt upon 
his future prospects, that he might not altogether 
have lived in vain. This he thought absolutely un¬ 
avoidable ; and in the midst of riches, he groaned 
under poverty all his life, from the foolish necessity 
of having jewels for his lady, baubles for his house, 
horses for his grooms, and a continual change of 
place for himself. 

By these events Moreland was delivered from his 
present perplexities. 

“ Surely,” said he, as he again bid adieu to bldin- 
burgh; “ surely the finger of God is in all these 
events. Shall I then ever doubt of his guidance and 
direction ; of his power, and of his will, to watch over 
us, notwithstanding all the wanderings of our minds, 
and the eccentricity of our ways ? Can I indeed be 
the same man I was but a year ago ? Blessed be that 
Being who withheld my desires from me for good ! 
Surely he ‘ turneth the hearts of men as the rivers of 
water.’ ” 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


SusfMER was now far advanced, and the Marquis 
and Marchioness repaired, with Lady Amelia, to 
Roepark, their beautiful seat in the north. 

Lady Amelia’s anxieties, hopes, and fears, with re¬ 
gard to Sydney, were beginning to be quite subdued. 
If not gay, she was cheerful;— 

“ And on that cheek, and on that brow, 

So soft, so calm, so eloquent. 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 

And tell of days in goodness 6i>ent, 

A mind at peace with all below, a heart 
Whose love is innocent.” 

Tliere is something in the genial air of a fine sum¬ 
mer’s day, refreshing to the mind; and I.ady Amelia 
rejoiced to find herself once more inhaling this sweet 
gift of nature, in the scenes of her childhood, and 
seated on her favourite rustic seat. “ How much has 
passed through my mind,” said she, “ since last I 
sat here.” A pang came over her heart, and a tear 
stood in her eye. “ Rut, oh, what cause have I for 
gratitude to Him who has done so mutHi for my soul!” 
She hastily wiped away her tears, and walked towards 
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her favourite glen—a glen, whose beauties, whose se¬ 
clusion, spoke peace to all whose minds were at ease, 
and open to the “ still voice,” the soft language of 
nature. Here the birds built their nests ; here the 
rivulet meandered peaceably ; here all the world was 
shut out, except the inward world of the heart. 

“ Were it permitted to Cdiristians,” thought she, 
“ to choose earthly felicity; to live for themselves ; 
to court ease of body and ease of mind—surely here 
they should seek it; for surely in such a glen as this 
it dwells.” A little experience and reflection, how¬ 
ever, soon convinced Lady Amelia that vice and 
wickedness were found in romantic glens, as well 
as in populous towns ; that the most romantic out¬ 
ward circumstances cannot change hearts which are 
corrupted to their very core; and, vkc versa, that a 
line mind, an elegant mind, may spring up like a 
rose in a desert, and may even be found in the Cow- 
gate or West-Port of Edinburgh. 

They were rather in a gay neighbourhood; and 
the hlarquis and Marchioness having now no other 
unmarried daughters, insisted on Lady Amelia’s ac¬ 
companying them upon their visits to Grouse Lodge, 
Salmondale, Old Ewe House, and the other resi¬ 
dences of their surrounding friends and acquaintan¬ 
ces. 

Wearied and worn out was I.ady Amelia with the 
worldly conversation, the dull unvaried round to 
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which she found herseif so frequently condemned. 
“ Surely I differ much from these people,” said she 
to herself; “ yet how am I sure whether that differ¬ 
ence proeeeds from religion, or merely from a differ¬ 
ence of taste ? I know that, even as a worldling, I 
would be totally different from them. But would I 
not be a worldling too ? Am I yet in heart and mind 
one of the children of this world ? No; I feel that 
my hope and my trust are not anchored here.” 

On returning from one of these parties of plea¬ 
sure, they fomid letters lying for them from their re¬ 
spective correspondents. One would have imagined 
that Lady Amelia’s letters were at all events from a 
different country, if not from a different world, from 
those of the Marchioness;—the manner of stating 
the same events was so different,—the statement of 
facts so reversed. But specimens and extracts from 
the letters will serve better to illustrate the different 
styles. 

“ My dear Lady Amelia,” began Mrs Miller, 
“ He that keepeth Israel never slumbers. Blessed 
be his name for having gone before you, as the pil¬ 
lar and the eloud; and that, under his guidance, you 
have been preserved from all perils, by sea and land, 
and been conducted in safety to Ilocpark. Oh, my 
dear young friend, may you know more and more 
what it is to have your Saviour interested for you, 
and he more and more enabled to lay hold on the 
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promises of the Gospel, and be illumined by the light 
which emanates from the throne of God, and be nou¬ 
rished by the streams which flow from the fountains 
of living waters. 

“ I rejoice to tell you, that all a mother’s fondest 
hopes are likely to be realized in my little Anna. 
She already evinces much love to the Saviour; and 
the fair blossoms of virtue are beginning to spring 
from the sacred seed sown in her renewed heart. 

“ I went to see your little namesake, and was 
pleased with her artless answers ; her mind seems to 
begin to open, notwithstanding her disadvantages. 

“ I have been much with my valuable friend Mrs 
Faithful. Her tedious illness terminated happily in 
a blessed eternity this morning about six o’clock. 

“ Nature bad a severe struggle about the turn of 
the night; she called, ‘ Lord Jesus, help me, or I pe¬ 
rish !’ but afterwards the Lord dealt mercifully with 
her. I asked her, if she was sensible that the hand 
of death was upon her ;—she said. Yes, and that she 
rejoiced in the prospect; for that to die is great gain 
to the Christian. Her sister and I joined in fervent 
prayer at her bed-side. I do not think the Enemy of 
souls was permitted to assail her. She was so far 
strengthened as to sing, ‘ The hour of my depar¬ 
ture’s comeand she fell into a quiet sleep, from 
which she never awoke. Her sisters are much worn 
out with their attendance upon her, but are enabled 
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to rejoice in the full assurance of her now sainted 
rest. 

“ I was the other day at Miss Fenton’s marriage, 
which perhaps you may have heard of. It has given 
mueh surprise to many of her worldly acquaintance, 
who think that she has thrown herself away. But I 
am of a very different opinion. Mr Beckford is a real 
Christian, and an excellent man; and although their 
united fortune, in the eyes of the world, is but small, 
yet, with the blessing of God, I have no doubt they 
have enough, and that they will do very well. 

“ The Beverend Dr Dolt is dead, and great inte¬ 
rest is making to bring Mr John Biblewise from the 
parish of Needaword, in lus place. 

“ If it be the will of God, there is no doubt it will 
come to pass, in spite of the machinations of worldly 
men; and all who love the Lord Jesus will have rea¬ 
son to rejoice in its accomplishment; for Mr John 
Biblewise is a very promising young man, who 
preaches the Gospel faithfully.” ■ 

In such strains were the letters of Mrs Miller, 
but totally different were those of the Marchioness’s 
correspondent. Miss Grace Cardwell. 

“ My dear friend,” said she, “ it gives me great 
pleasure to hear of your good fortune, in getting safe, 
and without any accident, to lloepark, in spite of bad 
roads and ferries. 

“ I always tremble at the thoughts of that road. 
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when I recollect how Lord Heedless lost his life, 
through the drunkenness of a postilion, who drove 
the horses over Breakneck Crags. It makes me quite 
nervous to think that he was travelling the very road 
tliat you must have passed; but you have so much 
foresight, no accident can happen in your company. 

“ The town is extremely dull; nothing going on 
at all. 

“ I have had a pretty severe bilious attack, ha¬ 
ving been leading a hard life in the way of gaiety. 
I'lierc is no sending onc’.s apology, after a month’s 
invitation. Hut I have been obliged to decline Mrs 
Allthcyear’s very pleasant parties. I hope the Doctor 
will take compassion upon me, and allow me to go 
and hear Miss Quiver sing; she is quite divine; and 
I cannot see, if carefully wrapped up, how I can pos¬ 
sibly get cold. My complaint, he says, is an oppres¬ 
sion upon the spintucl nerve, and requires cheerful 
variety, and change of scene. 

“ Miss Quiver is quite my passion at present; but 
1 am happy to tell you, that your young friend 
(.3)arlotte Dash is also likely to sing well. 

“ Poor good Mrs Placcwell died last week. It was 
long expected by her friends ; though, luckily, poor 
woman, she bad no idea of the kind herself; nay, 
so little, that she had cards out for a party next 
'Thursday. Latterly, her death was occasioned by 
catching cold, in coming from Mrs Overheat’s rou(.. 
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Dr Fib was uneasy about her from the very first; 
but most judiciously assured her, that there was no 
danger. It is said she will cut up zccll; but I have 
heard no particulars of the will. Her son, Jack 
riacewell, will no longer have to pay her jointure, 
which he grudged very much; and will now be ena¬ 
bled to marry Miss Dash, which will console him. 

The religious Miss Fenton has taken, or intends 
to take, unto herself a husband—a ridiculous fanatic, 
who looks more like an undertaker than a lover— 
twenty years younger than herself; and who has not 
a sixpence. It is said, though I cannot believe it, 
that she refused Mr Splash, who has, you know, 
.F5000 per annum; but these good ladies are all 
mad, and think they may do whatever they please. 

You would hear that our late worthy pastor. Dr 
Dolt’s situation is probably to be given to a man no 
one knows any thing of, called Biblcwise. But I 
hope the moderate party will yet be able to prevent 
it. These things, you know, depend entirely upon 
interest. All friends to true moderate religion must 
wish to see that pulpit filled by a man likely to preach 
common sense. 

Poor Dolt’s death was occasioned entirely by 
eating too much melon; the coldness, upon an 
empty stomach, brought on inflammation. His fa¬ 
mily were not alarmed in time, and did not send for 
good Dr Fib till it was too late. People surely can- 
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not be too careful, when they see such fatal examples 
around them, from neglect and carelessness. His 
wife was a cousin of Lord Sinecure’s ; so I hope the 
family will get a pension,—as they have always lived 
up to their income, and cannot have saved any 
thing.”—With these and similar reflections, Miss 
Cardwell concluded her epistle. 

How differently the same facts appear to the child¬ 
ren of this world, and to the people who view the 
things of the world through the light of the gospel! 
Lady Amelia was perhaps in a situation peculiarly 
favourable for forming an unprejudiced opinion; 
for her friends were all religious characters, while the 
visitors of the Marchioness were all of the opposite 
description. By the latter, every event, public and 
private, was ascribed to second causes; and one 
would have thought, from their manner of speaking, 
that it was absolutely people’s own fault if death ever 
reached them—like the old woman, who, on reading 
the wonderful cures recorded in the envelopes of the 
patent medicines, exclaimed, 

“.’Tis downright obstinate in folks to die, 

When here’s for every ill a remedy!” 

Christians often differ from one another in points 
of lesser moment; but in points of grand and leading 
importance, they have but one mode of acting and 
one train of thought. Mercy, in its various modifi- 
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cations, is a universal, a distinguishing feature in 
Christian character. The poor, all around Roc 
Park, were acquainted with Lady Amelia; for she 
had been in their cottages ; she had sat beside the 
aged and infirm ; she had sent many of their children 
to school; and there was scarcely a hut or a hovel 
in the neighbourhood, where some one of the inha¬ 
bitants had not had reason to bless her. 

The woods were tinged with their autumnal tints 
—the sky was clear—its colours were transparent; 
no misty vapours indicated summer heat; the days 
were shortened, and the sun declined at an early 
hour, and before the inhabitants of Roe Park had 
begun to dress for dinner. The moon had arisen to 
light Lady Amelia homewards, in returning one 
evening through the beautifully wooded walks of Roc 
Park, from some of her benevolent excursions. Her 
heart was filled with that heavenly peace that passeth 
all understanding. Her naturally poetic feelings ex¬ 
perienced all the finest sensations that poetical con¬ 
ception has ever expressed. 

That soothing shade, that grateful gloom 
Can, more than day’s enlivening bloom, 

Still every fond and vain desire, 

And calmer, purer thoughts insj)ire; 

From earth the pensive spirit free, 

And lead the soften’d heart to Thee,” 

This evening she had been a little later than 
usual. As she drew near the house she heard horses’ 
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feet, and the voice of her father talking to Squire 
Farewell of Fatlove Grove.—She retired a little till 
they passed. Their reflections upon the beauties of 
the evening, seemed to be of a very different nature 
from hers, as far as she could gather from the short 
but characteristic dialogue, she was under the neces¬ 
sity of listening to. 

“ Very good moon, indeed,” said the Marquis ; 
“ it promises well for our shooting to-morrow.” 

“ I fear we have forgotten the dinner hour,” said 
Farewell; “ the venison will be over-roasted.” 

“ I fear so too,” replied the Marquis ; “ our cook 
is so exact to his hours; though it is the best failing 
a cook can have. However, I give positive orders 
that he is never to heat the pasty till we are abso¬ 
lutely at table. Besides, I am too much of a philo¬ 
sopher to let an accident of this kind prey much upon 
my mind. Where a good table is the order of the 
day, when one dish fails another supplies the void. 
With broiled salmon, and cold grouse pie, I can al¬ 
ways contrive to dine. But shoidd the worst hap¬ 
pen, and the venison really be over-roasted, why, 
Farewell, you must just content yourself with an ad¬ 
ditional bottle of claret.” 

“ I assure you,” said Farewell, “ I don’t fear star¬ 
vation in your house.” 

They alighted from their horses, and gave them 
to the groom. 
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“ Really a fine moon indeed,” said the Marquis 
as he entered the hall; “ and I feel very well ap- 
petised for dinner, cold or hot. How do you feel, 
Farewell ?” 

“ Not amiss cither,” said Farewell. “ Tom, get 
the boot-jack.” 

Lady Amelia entered by another door.—“ Oh, 
what a lovely moon,” said she, as she gained the bril¬ 
liant hall, now completely lighted up, and repaired 
to her room to dress (as is the custom with all per¬ 
sons of distinction) for the dudes and the geese. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

While Lady Amelia was labouring to do good 
in the country, Mrs Miller was pursuing her usual 
course in town. She had persuaded Sarah Bell to 
put her boys into the poor house ; but nothing could 
induce her to part with Amelia; for already she had 
found her a very successful mendicant. The ele¬ 
gance of her form, and the grace of her infant man¬ 
ners, never failed to draw forth a penny from the un¬ 
thinking passenger. She seemed to inherit the ge¬ 
nius of her mother, and promised fair to invent new 
tricks of her own. 

Old Sarah, though she inculcated, both by pre¬ 
cept and example, her telling lies, and cheating every 
human being, yet insisted on the strictest veracity 
and honour towards herself; and the injunction of 
an unsparing use of the rod, was perhaps the only 
precept of the Bible which she strictly observed. 
Poor little Amelia was whipped by her mother when 
unsuccessful, and caressed and indulged when more 
than usually fortunate. Mrs Miller used every ef¬ 
fort with Sarah, but in vain, to induce her to send 
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the child to school. Much money she had collected 
upon this pretence, and much more she still hoped 
to obt;^in; but she could no longer deceive Mrs 
Miller, and at length replied to her offers— 

“ Mem, ye are ower gude. I wad be sorry to 
pit ye tae that expense. Besides, I’m a very gude 
reader myscll, and I gie her a lesson. I couldna 
want her sae lang as to let her gang to the schule. 
Wha have I, binna that poor wean, to gang a mes¬ 
sage, noo that my twa laddies are awa, and I’m turn¬ 
ed auld and frail ? Wha’s to bring me a stoup o’ 
water? Waes me, folk little ken what they arc 
speakin o’.” 

Mrs Miller knew that if she attempted to reprove 
her, her bad temper would probably wreak itself on 
the comparatively innocent child. She therefore, 
without any comments upon her conduct, bid her 
good bye; and patting little Amelia upon the head, 
she told her to come to her whenever her mother 
could spare her, to go to school. 

“ What a fuss they make about Icarnin’ noo-a- 
days !” said Sarah to little Amelia. “ Pit that auld 
shawl round your neck and cum awa’ wi’ me; we’ll 
gang to the ithcr end o’ the toun the day.” 

So saying, they set off on one of their more dis¬ 
tant rambles, some miles from the city; meaning to 
return to their habitation at the close of the day. 
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After walking some miles, they ap])roached the 
mansion of Sir George Self-love, who was one of 
those characters of which every square, and every 
street, and every country, can produce its average 
proportion. He was addicted to no particular spe¬ 
cies of sin; sober, unless when tempted to exceed 
at a jovial meeting; temperate, having rather de¬ 
licate health; and honest, because above the temp¬ 
tation of stealing. He was called a good husband 
because he loved a handsome agreeable woman, who 
was his wife; a fond parent, for he also loved his 
children; but, “ to teach the young idea how to 
shoot,” to teach them to love their God, never once 
entered his brain. He was accounted a good mas¬ 
ter, though he cared not a straw about either the 
souls or the bodies of his servants; but he gave high 
wages, and never scolded them except when much out 
of humour. But what Sir George Sell-love most 
piqued himself upon was, being a sober rational re¬ 
ligious character r, for he went to church every Sun¬ 
day, unless when business, or a cold, or a headache 
came in the way; and he also united charity to his 
other virtues, for he gave an annual guinea to most 
of the charitable institutions, including tjic Royal 
Infirmary, which he found exceedingly useful for 
sick dependants. Moreover, he was never heard to 
swear, except when a beggar or a dog invaded his 
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premises. “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, yet lose his own soul ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul.^” were 
questions which Sir George Self-love would have 
deemed very impertinent, if put to him ; for he took 
it for granted, that his soul, and his wife’s soul, and 
the souls of all his children, were perfectly secure, 
as they had all been baptized, and coidd all say 
their catechism, and jfent regularly to church. Nay, 
they could repeat several psalms; and either he or 
Lady Self-love read a sermon or a chapter of the 
Bible to their family every Sunday morning, when 
they had no company. So far all was well in the 
eyes of the world; though not even the world had 
ever been heard to quote Sir George Self-love as a 
generous, liberal-minded man, or a self-denying, or 
a kind-hearted man; for no one had ever heard the 
widow or the orphan implore a blessing upon his 
head. He had never been eyes to the blind or feet 
to the lame; and no imagination had ever pictured 
to itself Sir George Self-love denying himself aught 
that his heart desired, for the sake of administering 
to the necessities of his poorer brethren. Yet all the 
world had seen or heard of Sir George Self-love’s ele¬ 
gant house, splendid equipages, sumptuous dinners, 
and choice wines. The same spirit pervaded his 
whole family. 
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“ Sir George subscribes to all the charitable insti¬ 
tutions,” rcpBbd, invariably, Lady Self-love, to all 
applications of the poor. 

“ Papa is good to the poor, for he subscribes to 
all the charities,” said the little Masters and Misses 
Self-love. 

Thus, Sir George, for the sake of a few guineas a- 
ycar, contrived to satisfy, or rather to sear, his own 
conscience. But, oh! the deadly blight, which falls 
upon the young heart, thus early taught the wi¬ 
thering lessons of cold indifference, and sordid sel¬ 
fishness ! 

It was a beautiful afternoon, when a poor old man 
who bad wanderedfrom thecity, approached the mag¬ 
nificent mansion of Sir George Self-love, who was 
standing with his family at an open window, admi¬ 
ring the effect of a beautiful sun-set. 

“ I feel my devotion much more excited,” said he, 

by such an evening, than by any sermon I ever 
heard preached. Is it not so with you, my dear ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lady Self-love; “ there is 
no comparison as her eyes followed a barouche, 
which passed over the hill. “ I think I should en¬ 
joy it much more if seated in that barouche. Oui* 
coach and chariot are both so ill hung—I declare I 
would rather walk, than be stuffed up in either. How 
I envy that provoking woman, Mrs Gadabout, such 
an equipage 

a A 
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“ I sec no reason,’' said Sir George, “ why we 
sliould not have a barouche also—we c«a& afford to pay 
for it—and every man and woman has a right to 
whatever they have money to pay for. Our money 
is our own, and I am accountable to no one for it.” 

“ Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou 
mayest be no longer steward. Remember that thou 
in thy life-time receivedst thy good thing.?,”—were 
texts Sir George Self-love seldom thought of, and ne¬ 
ver as at all applicable to himself. For who could 
call him a rich man, when he had a large family— 
and wished to go into Parliament—and woidd like to 
buy that small estate which joined with his own. ble 
had not enough of money for all these things; and 
wlio that has not enough can be said to be rich ? 

Sarah Bell and Amelia were reconnoitring the 
premises, when the old man tottered up to the 
house. 

“ Will it please ye,” said he, in the shrill feeble 
voice of age,—“ AVill it please ye to bestow some¬ 
thing on a puir auld man, that can neither work nor 
want 

“ Get away,” cried Sir George—all his fine devo¬ 
tional feelings giving way to a burst of impatience; 
“ get away this instant, or I shall send for the police 
for you. It is quite insufferable, that after paying a 
guinea a-year to get rid of such vagabonds as you. 
wc must be still infested with you.” 
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The old man was deaf, and lieard only a part; but 
though his eyes too wore dim, he perceived that the 
attitude and physiognomy indicated no heart of pity. 
Eut he stood his ground; “ for where there’s a wo¬ 
man and bairns, there’s aye some kindliness,” thought 
he—“ Oh, my leddy, if it w'as but an auld dud to pit 
next my skin ; I have nothing but this auld coat, and 
oh ! it’s rough on my bones.” 

“ I make a rule never to give clothes to common 
beggars,” said Lady Self-love, with an air of hopeless 
self-approbation. 

“ Oh, my bonny lambs !” .said he, looking to the 
children,—“ God bless your bonny faces, and m,ay 
ye ne’er ken what it is to w'ant!” 

15ut the children, true to the injunctions of their 
father, answered conformably to the cxam))lc that had 
been set them. 

“ ^'ou should go to work,” said ]\fiss Self-love. 

“ You might go and work,” cried a second. 

“ If you had not spent all your money when you 
had it, you would not now have been a beggar,” said 
a third. 

“ If you do not go away I will send my dog after 
you,” said little, thoughtless, spoilt Master Self-love. 

“ Get away, you dirty creature,” cried one who 
could scarcely speak, but who.se infant lips were al¬ 
ready taught to revile the poor. 
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The old man in spite of his deafness made out 
enough to assure him, that he had nothing to expect; 
and fearful and trembling he retreated as fast as his 
feeble legs could carry him. He had been accustomed 
to rebuke, and had learnt, “ when reviled, to revile 
not again. There is another and a better world,” was 
a thought which had often consoled him during his 
pilgrimage through this. 

Sarah Bell and Amelia now approached. The al¬ 
ready irritated Sir George was now out of all pa¬ 
tience. 

“ Leave my grounds this instant, you lazy thief, 
or you shall repent it.” 

Sarah's wrath was also raised; and she began to 
retort in her own style of invective, which roused Sir 
George’s indignation to its utmost height; and, ring¬ 
ing the bell, he ordered the servant to drive her 
from the door. 

“ The insolence of the lower orders is intolerable,” 
said Sir George; “ there is a great deal too much 
done for the poor; the more they get the worse they 
grow.” 

Sarah withdrew, muttering imprecations, and with 
all the worst feelings of her nature stirred up by this 
reception. 

They wandered on till they arrived at the mansion 
of Colonel Goodwill. He and his family were also 
admiring the glorious orb of day. 
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“ Que le soleil couchant brille d’une douce lu- 
miere,” said the Colonel to his lady. 

“ C’est ainsi qu’au terme d’une carriere penible, 
Tame epuis6e va se rajeunir dans la source pure de 
rimmortaUt^,” replied his lady. 

Colonel Goodwill was a man of larger fortune than 
Sir George Self-love; but as he was also a man of 
larger heart, more liberal mind, and, above all, more 
Christian spirit, he did not make so great an appear¬ 
ance in the world as the before-mentioned gentleman. 

He was, perhaps, as free from open vice as it is in 
the nature of fallen man to be—he was at all times 
temperate from principle; and in all his dealings ne¬ 
ver lost sight of the divine precept, “ as ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” He was affectionate to his wife and children; 
but he loved them with the discriminating tenderness 
of one, who loved from Christian principle rather 
than from animal instinct. In all the various rela¬ 
tions of life, Colonel Goodwill was the same con¬ 
sistent character. To have heard Sir George Self- 
love and Colonel Goodwill talk upon the most com¬ 
mon occurrence of life, one would have supposed their 
religion differed as widely as the C.hristian from the 
Mahometan. 

The same barouche which had excited the envy of 
I.ady Self-love, passed Colonel Goodwill’s gate, as 
he and his family were returning from their evening 
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walk. “ Poor Mrs Gadabout, I am glad she has at 
last got a carriage to suit her in her delicate health. 
It must be pleasant to drive about in it in the ojien 
air. But here arc a pair entering, happier perhaps 
than any of us with all our vehicles.”—It was Sarah 
Bell and Amelia. 

“ Oh, what a sweet pretty little girl!” said all the 
little Goodwills; “ and .she has no bonnet,—and she 
will be burnt with the sun.” 

“ Oh, mamma, may I give her my old straw one ?” 
said little Janet, who seemed to be about the same 
age as Amelia. 

“ Yes, my dear, you may do so,” said her mother, 
who never checked kindliness in whatever shape it ap¬ 
peared; and little Janet ran oflP for the bonnet in 
question. 

“ I don't like that w'oman’s looks,” said .Colonel 
Goodwill. 

“ Nor I cither,” said his lady; but I do not 
like to express much suspicion before the children, at 
their early age. Alas ! .sad experience will soon teach 
them, that he wdiosc e.xamplc was our pattern, he 
who had compassion upon the souls of men, was not 
strict to mark iniquity. Far less let us be so, who 
can oidy minister to their temporal wants."’ 

After a few w'ords conversation w’ith Sarah Bell, 
Mrs Goodwill found her suspicions strengthened. She 
therefore merely ordered them a little bread and 
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milk, and gave her twopence. Sarah made her usual 
demands for an old shift, a bit of flannel, a little 
jelly, a little wine, for a ehild she had left at home 
with a fever; to all which Mrs Goodwill replied, 
that she never gave those articles unless when she had 
an opportunity of incpiiring into the facts. “ But 
here, my good woman,” said she, “ is an exeellent 
little tract which you may read at your leisure; and 
I hope you will be enabled to profit by it.” 

Sarah made it arule to refuse nothing, though there 
was scarcely anything she had a greater abhorrence 
to than tracts. “ God bless ye, my leddy!” said Sarah, 
as she departed, with her usual whine. 

She sent her daughter on before to an ale-house 
to order some whisky for her, to be ready when she 
came iij); but the ale-house was erowded with peo¬ 
ple. The old man, who had been repulsed from the 
gate of the Self-loves, had reached it with difficulty, 
and had just expired in a lit. Sarah came uj), and 
found an entrance for herself and child. “ I declare 
it’s the auld body we met on the road,” said she; 
‘‘ I wonder whase aught him i"” 

'• Oh, mother,” said Amelia, terrified at the sight 
of death, “ had ye let me gie him the water, when 
I saw' he wa.s wearied, on the road-side, he wadna 
a dec’d.” 

Ve’i'e an upsetteu brat, indeed,” said Sarah, in 
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wrath, “ to think that ye could save ony body’s life. 
A beggar yersell! ye to pretend to help beggars !— 
unco times, indeed, when a brat like you apes her 
betters. Come awa, ye hae naething to do wi’ him.” 

So saying, this hardened unfeeling woman pro¬ 
ceeded on her way to Edinburgh, and reached Little 
Wark’s Close; while the poor unknown agcdl..azarus 
was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

“ Dire was the tossing, deep the groans; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch; 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook—but delayed to strike!” 

Lady Amelia’s good humour and forgetfulness 
of self recommended her to all. And old and young, 
religious, and merely moral characters, equally desired 
her company. Yet, gradually her mind had lost all 
relish for the conversation and occupations of worltU 
lings, and she felt more self-denial requisite in min¬ 
gling with, than in separating from them. 

The family were at present in Edinburgh; and 
she made her escape one morning after breakfast, 
meaning to go and sit with Mrs Miller. On her re¬ 
turn, she found herself in the middle of a crowd 
which seemed rapidly increasing; and, in order to 
escape it, she turned westward, meaning to find her 
way by the Lothian Road to the New Town; but, 
before she was aware, she found herself nearly in the 
middle of a lesser crowd. Amidst the confusion of 
longues, and the groans of distress, all were talking, 
but none seemed doing. “ What is the matter ?” said 
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rest. 

“ It’s a woman fa’an,” said a man, “ and a cart’s 
gaen o’er her back.” 

“ Poor creature !” exclaimed Lady Amelia. “ Aud 
can no one assist her .p” and she put her hand into 
her pocket for the grand stimidus to all active exer¬ 
tions. “ Can no one assist her ?” again repeated she. 

“ Tweel no, mem, we canna get her lifted.” 

Lady Amelia's first feeling said, “ I.et me Hy from 
this mob but she remembered the parable of the 
ifood Samaritan.—“ I dare not turn aside like the 

O 

Levitc.” She drew her bonnet over her face, and ta¬ 
king advantage of a small opening, she found her¬ 
self in the centre of the crowd, and near to the ol)- 
ject who had drawn it together. It was a large over¬ 
grown bulky woman, with a red nose, and a blotched 
countenance, whom, upon a second survey, she thought 
she had seen before. 'File woman cast down lier eyes. 
It was no other than Sarah Bell, who having been 
more flu.sh of cash than usual, ^vent to see a compa¬ 
nion (for friends she hadnoiie,) who gave her a dram, 
but not cjuitc enough. She therefore went into a 
shop to make up deficiencies, and did the business so 
eom])letely, that she was unable to stand; liaving 
fallen in crossing the road, a cart, in spite of the ef¬ 
forts of the carter, went over her body, broke some 
of her ribs, and bruised her leg in a dreadful manner. 
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Lady Amelia was always collected, and generally 
had power to put her thoughts in execution. “ Can 
no one carry her to the Infirmary ?"” said she. The 
word Infirmary reached Sarah’s ears, stupified as she 
was. All her life she had an abhorreneo of this In¬ 
stitution. Hut her attempts to remonstrate were in 
vain ; her inarticulate pronunciation was not heard; 
and, in spite of her groans, slic was lifted up in the 
arms of a few stout people, and carried to the near¬ 
est house. 

“ As to the Infirmary, it’s past hours noo,” said a 
decent-looking man ; “ and unless ye’re ladyship was 
to gang and speak a word ycrsell, I dinna think they’ll 
take her in till to-morrow at twelve o’clock.” 

Sarah Bell refjuired immediate aid; and though 
the idea of going to the Infirmary was very rejmg- 
nant to the feelings of Lady Amelia, yet she felt her 
conscience urge her to assist the unfortunate wretch. 
She therefore collected her resolution, and gave or¬ 
ders that Sarah Bell should be taken care of till she 
returned, or sent for her, while she bent licr steps 
tow'ards the Infirmary. Never was more feminine 
feeling subdued by higher principle, than when she 
aj)])roaehcd the door, and requested to speak with the 
manager. 

“ There’s a heap o’ doctors in the noo,” said the 
porter: “and we darna disturb them; but if ye’ll 
stej) in here a few minutes, till they come out, no- 
IkxIv will disturb ye.” 
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Lady Amelia had gone too far now to recede, and 
gladly retired into the small apartment near the door, 
to avoid being seen and recognized from the windows 
by any of the doctors. She felt particularly grateful 
for this retreat, when she saw Dr Spleen pass, as her 
courage was not equal to encounter the sneer of his 
lip, and the daggers of his tongue. The consulta¬ 
tions were sooner over than she expected ; for, car¬ 
riage after carriage, containing doctor after doctor, 
passed by; and at last Dr Cutup and Dr Killall drove 
off. The Secretary now appeared, and Lady Ame¬ 
lia having stated the circumstances, begged that Sa¬ 
rah Bell might be admitted, though after regular 
hours. The Secretary informed her, that in cases of 
dangerous accidents, the sufferers were admitted at 
all times. But being a mere man, he found his ac¬ 
tivity increase when he learned the name and quality 
of his visitor. 

“ Would your ladyship choose to walk round the 
Wards said he. “ If you never were here before, 
it might prove satisfactory ; we flatter ourselves that 
the Hospital is in a state not to fear inspection.” 

As the ice was broken, and Lady Amelia thought 
it probable that she never would be there again, and 
being, like the rest of her sex, not entirely without 
curiosity, she accepted the proposal, but first despatch¬ 
ed a chair and proper assistance for the conveyance 
of Sarah Bell to the Infirmary. She then followed 
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tlie housekeeper up several stairs, and through many 
a long passage, and entered a spacious apartment fill¬ 
ed with beds. The cleanliness and good air of the 
place pleased her much; but tears came into her 
eyes, and sorrow filled her heart, when she beheld the 
languid countenances and the resigned patience of 
some of the sufferers. This was the Bruise or Fracture 
Ward, and here it was that Sarah was destined to be 
placed. Upon the whole, the cheerfulness was won¬ 
derful, considering how many had lost their arms and 
legs since their entrance into this place. 

She walked also through the Rheumatism Ward, 
where the groans were more frequent and the suffer¬ 
ings more acute. She heard a soothing voice at a 
distance—her Redeemer’s name arrested her atten¬ 
tion. It was the pious Mr Friendly, who came to 
pray with and for the sick. Some heard him not, 
but to others his words were the words of comfort. 
Lady Amelia, having put a little money into the 
poor’s box, left the Hospital and pursued her way 
homew^ards, musing much on what she had seen. 

She immediately wrote to Mrs Miller, giving an 
account of what she had done, and begging her to 
look after the unfortunate Sarah Bell, as it would not 
be in her power to return again to the Infirmary, 
without giving offence to her relations. She gave the 
note to Tom, who at the same time was going a round 
delivering cards for a rout. Tom had two hundred 
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cards to deliver, and Mrs Miller’s, which made the 
two hundred and first, though of a different form 
from the others, was somehow or other dropped. This 
circumstance, for reasons best known to himself, Tom 
thought proper to suppress; so Sarah Bell and her 
concerns were for the present committed to oblivion. 

The day Sarah Bell met with the accident, she 
had gone out alone, no one knew whither; and she 
had ordered Amelia, as usual, to beg and provide for 
herself, and to return before the usual hour of lock¬ 
ing the door. Home is home, even with all its (fi'v- 
agranens, and little Amelia found herself happy, af¬ 
ter a laborious day of begging, as she entered Little 
Wark’s Close, expecting to find her mother as usual 
drinking and scolding at the fireside. She opened 
the door. 

“ Mother,” said she, “ here’s what I have got.” 

But there was no reply; she examined the bed, and 
being convinced that her mother was not in the liouse, 
she began to weep. 

“ Where is she gone to said she; and a forebo¬ 
ding of she knew not what came over her mind. 

She went into her neighbour’s. Lucky Goodwill, 
who lived but and ben with them, but received no 
information. 

“ I’se warrant she’s killed,” said one. 

“ Or maybe in prison, or else in Bridewell or the 
Police, for being fou,” said a second. 
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She walked up and down the Close, asking every 
one she met for her mother, till near midnight; 
and tlicn, being completely worn out, Lucky Good¬ 
will put her into her own bed, and patting her, said, 
“ My dawty, dinna greet.—I ken it’s a sad thing to 
lose a mother, be she gude or be she ill;—but dinna 
greet, my dawty, tak a sleep, and I’se gang wi’ ye the 
morn, and we’ll find her out in prison, or in Bridewell, 
or where’er she may be, be she dead or be she livin’.” 

i\n evening’s sorrow is a long time in a life which 
has lasted only a few years. The sorrows of children 
arc not so slight, or of so little consequence, as people 
imagine. The expectation of happiness is stronger 
in childhood than in riper years; and its blight more 
frequently occurs. When hope is fled as far as this 
world goes, disappointment ceases to rankle ; and, 
though children arc easily made happy, they arc as 
easily overwhelmed with grief. 

Amelia, having repeated the prayer taught her at 
the Sunday Sehool, and a few verses of the Orphan’,s 
Prayer, fell asleep, in the midst of her tears, on Lucky 
Goodwill’s blanket, instead of her mother’s. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

When little Amelia awoke in the morning, her 
affectionate heart ealled loudly for her mother, and 
Lucky Goodwill consulted with Mrs Mowbray what 
now should be done, as no tidings of Sarah could be 
obtained at the Police Office. They agreed to take 
Amelia with them, and to go and ask for the son of 
Jenny Spoilbaims, a mutual friend, who was in jail 
for housebreaking. Nothing but maternal affection 
could have prompted Amelia to get over her horrors 
of a jail. To a young imagination, bars of iron, and 
doors of iron, and chains of iron, convey no little hor¬ 
ror ; but the greater her horror of the place, the more 
ardently she desired to deliver her mother from its 
recesses. The commodiousness, I had almost said 
elegance, of the New Jail, are too well known to need 
an elaborate description. The light which reigned 
in it, so different from the dimgeons of her native 
close, astonished little Amelia, and she might have 
left the prison with much abatement of the horror 
with which she regarded it, had not Jenny Spoil- 
bairns, who had too many relations in this quarter. 
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taken the whole party with her to see a cousin under 
.sentence of death. 

Though the sentence of death be in one sense pass¬ 
ed by the Judge of all the earth on all of human 
kind, yet when man is made the instrument of fixing 
the time and manner—when his days arc numbered 
by a Iiuman judge, and when the sentence is carried 
int(j efleet by tlie hand of the common executioner, 
tliere is in it something inexpressibly solemn and 
awful. 

jVs they pas.sed througli the passages railed and 
■spiked witii iron, as the jailor turned the heavy door, 
wliere everytliing and all things seemed formed to 
guard against the natural wish of escape, Amelia’s 
heart died within her, and she shrunk closer and closer 
to Lucky Goodwill. 

“ I’m seared myscU,’’ said Lucky. 

“ Its a fearful place,” said Mrs Spoilbaims; “ let 
us be thankfu’ we’re no pit in here for breakin’ the 
laws.” 

" It is indeed a fearful place,” said Mr Friendly, 

but it’s a fit habitation for Sin, and better than that 
prison i’or condemned souls we read of in the Bible, 
wliere all impenitent sinners must go.” 

Little Amelia rejoiced to get out of this dismal 
abode; and being persuaded that her mother was not 
here, they all left the jail. After equally unsuccess- 

O |. 
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fill visits to Bridewell and all the Police stations, the 
poor child returned weeping to Little Wark’s Close. 

But my readers are, no doubt, anxious to know the 
fate of Sarah Bell, whose accident was not known till 
some days after its occurrence, in Little Wark’s 
Close, in consequence of the loss of Lady Amelia’s 
card to Mrs Miller.' However, after her friends had 
given her up as lost, and almost reconciled themselves 
to the separation, it was discovered that she was in 
the Koyal Infirmary, and in the Fracture Ward. 
The news was immediately conveyed to Mrs Miller, 
who, on receiving the intelligence, set off to sec what 
state the poor wretched sinner was in. She found her 
in a state of delirium, and in a violent fever, in con¬ 
sequence of the inflamed state of her blood; but there 
were lueid intervals, and in one of these Mrs Miller 
approached her bedside. Sarah plainly ay)peared to 
recognize her, but her voice was too feeble, and her 
words too inarticulate, to make any intelligible com¬ 
munication. The doctors told Mrs Miller that, from 
the state of the pulse and other symptoms, they did 
not think she would last long. A deep groan from 
the poor sinner expressed the horror with which she 
overheard the fatal communication. 

“ It is never too late to call for the Saviour,” said 
Mrs Miller. 

The groans of the patient increased. 

“ He is mighty to save,” continued Mrs Miller. 
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'J'he patient shook her head. Mr Friendly came 
to pray, as was his custom, with all the sick and dy¬ 
ing. He asked Mrs Miller to join him. They knelt 
down beside the suflerer, and prayed for her to the 
God of all mercy. No motion of the lips gave indi¬ 
cation of an attempt to participate in the prayer; 
even her hand remained motionless; and her expi¬ 
ring eye beamed no hope. If there was any expres¬ 
sion beyond pain in her countenance, it was that of 
impatience. 

“ Charity hopeth all things.” 

They left her, remembering, that 

While the lamp hohls on to burn, 

'I'lie greatest sinner may return/^ 

'I'lic same evening she expired; and, hke Cardinal 
Ileaufort, she died and made no sign. 

Mrs Miller, when informed of the event, repaired 
to Little Wark’s Close, and communicated the ti¬ 
dings to little Amelia. The child had strong affec¬ 
tions ; and the time which had elapsed since she had 
been separated from her mother, had in some mea¬ 
sure effaced the memory of her severity and injustice, 
and all the disagreeable parts of her character. Poor 
.Amelia wept much, and intreated that she might see 
her remains ; and after some hesitation, Mrs Miller 
ordered I.ucky Goodwill to take her to see the breath¬ 
less clay. 11 made a strong and an abiding impres¬ 
sion upon the child, which was never effaced. 
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Had Mrs Miller not been afraid that little Ame¬ 
lia might have suffered from the bad habits of her pa¬ 
rent, she would have taken her home; her little 
Anna was already very fond of the poor child. But 
Mrs Miller was well aware at how early an age 
abiding impressions, good or bad, may be imprinted ; 
and those beautiful lines, upon the Sand, she had al¬ 
ready committed to memory :— 


“ Thou image of the jrouthful breast. 

On whose soft heart may be impress'd 
Thoughts foul or fair; yet not like thee, 

Can man's once tainted mind be free; 

Or foul be fair, with the next tide; 

The mind's pollution must abide. 

Guardians of youth, then oh take care. 

The impressions that ye give be fair.” 

“ Yes, Anna,” said Mrs Miller, “ nothing but the 
grace of God can alter our naturally corrupt hcai-ts; 
but let us fear, lest we learn from bad example, to 
call good evil, and evil good.” 

“ But Amelia is surely as good as I am, mamma.” 

“ Yes,” replied her mothci, “her heart, I have 
no doubt, is as good as yours ; but she has been a 
neglected plant, and you have been a cherished one. 
Yet perhaps in a year or two I may take her to live 
with us.” 

Mrs MiUer determined to put Amelia into the 
poor’s house, where she knew that she would be well 
taken care of; and the orphan cherished with delight 
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the hope, that at the end of a couple of years she 
would become the servant of little Anna Miller. 

Sarah Bell was buried by the town, in the parish 
where she had lived, just at the same time with Lord 
John Puff, who died, notwithstanding theeare and be¬ 
nevolence of Dr Purdie. His funeral was attended by 
all the nobility and gentry of Edinburgh and its vici¬ 
nity, while Sarah, “ puir body,” as Davie Snuffawee 
observed with a sigh, “had not even a shoulder- 
high,” but went to the grave in the most economical 
manner possible. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

George Sydney, after his separation from Lady 
Amelia, did not regain the tranquillity he had en¬ 
joyed before their acquaintanee began. He felt deep¬ 
ly mortified; his plans overturned, and even his ideas 
of right and wrong somewhat confused. 

But, notwithstanding these uneasy feelings, his 
conscience, upon the wliolc, did not upbraid him ; 
for “ the light which was in him was darkness.” To 
get the current of his soul again restored to its usual 
tenor, he had recourse to the universal remedy of 
worldly men, “ when crazed with care or crossed in 
love,”—the company of those who were daily in the 
habit of flying from themselves. He mixed much 
with the fashionable society of London, and his prin¬ 
ciples, though greatly superior to the general stand¬ 
ard of the world, had become so liberalized, that they 
were daily getting more and more assimilated to those 
opinions, which, although “ highly esteemed amongst 
men,” are “ an abomination in the sight of God.” 

But vice, in the society with which he associated, 
was refined and decorated, as much as its nature could 
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possibly admit; and was less shocking to the eye of 
taste, and to the young and inexperienced, than 
when exhibited in its proper and natural deformity. 
For a long time the image of Lady Amelia continu¬ 
ally haunted him. How often did he realize that 
beautiful expression of the Prophet, and “ earnestly 
remember her still— 

“ How oft with anguish view’d each female face, 

Wlierc mimic fancy might her likeness trace !” 

His aflection for her at length gradually abated; 
and yet now and then a sigh escaped him, when he 
compared her with the women of fashion in London, 
and confessed to his heart how much he had lost. 

He now but seldom met with Moreland;—the cir¬ 
cles they frequented were so diferent and remote 
from each other; but he still retained his wonted re¬ 
spect for his friend, notwithstanding the contemptu¬ 
ous manner in which his gay associates talked of him. 
Lord Brandford, who had formerly challenged More¬ 
land, was now married to, what was reckoned in this 
polite circle, a charming woman ; their house was a 
general rendezvous of all the gay, the facetious, the 
witty, and the fashionable ; and thither Sydney felt 
himself attracted by the variety and vivacity of the 
conversation it afforded him. 

Oh, could mortals see as they are seen by the in- 
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visible -world! It might well have been said, that Sa¬ 
tan came often amongst them— 

“ Gaily carousing to his gay compeers; 

Inly helaugh''il to see them laugh at him.” 

Lord Brandford had invited him to a parly, where 
the choicest specimens of the beauty, the rank, and 
the talent that London could furnish were assembled. 
There were military heroes, and distinguished men of 
all professions ; and Sydney was seated near the bot¬ 
tom of the table, beside the witty and accoTnjtlislied 
Mrs Claremont, who had acquired for herself the cha¬ 
racter of much talent, by a fearless and unrestrained 
liberty of speech, and by the eamcleon art of chan¬ 
ging and accommodating herself to all variety of com¬ 
panions. She had been entertaining him with a lu¬ 
dicrous description of senne of her husband’s country 
relations, who had been, as .she expressed it, vegeta¬ 
ting in Scotland all their lives. 

“ Beware how you talk of Scotland,” said Sydney; 
“ the land of my birth.” 

“ I will not permit Scotland to be depreciated ei¬ 
ther,” said Lord Brandford; “ for many a happy day 
I passed there.—Apropos, what is become of that 
cowardly fellow Moreland ?—become a preacher, no 
doubt.” 

“ My lord,” said Sydney, “ I am tenacious of my 
country, but still more so of my friend.s.” 
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“ Whoever may be his friend,” rejoined my lord 
with a sneer, “ still I maintain he is a coward.” 

“ Then, my lord,” replied Sydney, veliemently, 

“ I maintain he is not; and that, without excepting 
even your lordship, there is not a braver man in this 
company.” 

Their voices were raised, and the whole company 
heard his lordshij) thus puldicly contradicted. In 
louder, and more peremptory terms than ever, his 
lordship repeated his assertion ; and, in as loud and 
as pcrcm])tory a tone, Sydney contradicted him. 

“ The lie direct,” muttered a young, petulant, 
new-Hedged ensign, who sat near them. 

Hoth were now silent; a calm settled gloom suc¬ 
ceeded, and indicated but too surely a coming storm. 

The ladies soon withdrew. 

A few more pithy words ensued ; but they were 
not words of peace. And Sydney retired to his lodg¬ 
ings to write to Lord 15randfor<l. Hut ere his letter 
was despatched, he received a challenge from that 
nohleman, which he immediately accepted. 

The seconds were selected from amongst the offi¬ 
cers present at the dinner—men who knew the laws 
of honour better than the laws of God—accustomed 
to measure ground, and give the word of death. In 
this hurried manner it was agreed, that early next 
morning these rash men should run the risk of mur¬ 
dering or being murdered. 
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Sydney had a few hours for reflection, and he wrote 
a letter to his father, to be delivered in case he should 
fall. 

“ The laws of honour demand the sacrifice,” said 
he.—“ Nothing but having long held, and professed, 
Moreland’s principles, could now deliver me. But at 
such a moment I leave you to judge if I could possi¬ 
bly adopt them. I have not courage to live suspect¬ 
ed. Truly he is right—the duellist must set aside 
the laws of God for the laws of men. I must rush, 
on my fate—I cannot avoid it. I commit my soul 
to the mercy of God. tJonifort Lady Amelia ; I am 
persuaded she will mourn forme—I have forebodings 
—they are surely indications of iny end. My time 
is short—fate hurries me on—farewell from your un¬ 
happy son!” 

I'he time which still remained he employed in en¬ 
deavouring to hush the suggestions of conscience, by 
reflections on his honourable life, and something of a 
vague reliance on the mercy of God ; and he prayed 
to that Being he was going to disobey, for strength 
to perform the infatuated act. 

While Sydney was thus employing the precious 
hours. Lord Brandford endeavoured to rally his spi¬ 
rits by repeated draughts of champagne, and was 
receiving the plaudits of his thoughtless companions, 
for the indifference with which he talked of the pro¬ 
jected meeting. 
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He forbore, however, to sec Lady Brandford, lest 
his feelings might betray him; for, without being 
capable of strong attachment, he had a kind of skin- 
deep feeling, which had procured for him the cha¬ 
racter of a hot temper and a good heart. He there¬ 
fore continued with his jovial companions till the 
fatal hour drew nigh ; and then this deluded party 
set off on the business of death. 

It was a beautiful morning when Sydney quitted 
his lodgings ; the air was still; all was calm ; Lon¬ 
don was asleep ; the birds had not yet quitted their 
nests. Every thing, to his foreboding soul, wore a 
funereal as])ect, and seemed to anticipate the silence 
of the grave. lie crossed Hyde Lark without in¬ 
terruption, and found the party assembled. Their 
levity was in some degree subdued ; and they enter¬ 
ed into the business with a gravity, which,even such 
beings as they were, thought decorous on such an 
occasion. 

'riie ground was soon measured, and the second.s 
took their places; the word was given. Sydney 
fired and missed ; l,ord Brandford returned the fire, 
and Sydney fell, mortally wounded. 

lie was, however, quite collected, iind able to 
speak. Lord Brandford’s anger was now turned into 
compassion; and he hastily atid bitterly regretted 
the act he had deliberately done. 

“ Fly,” said the generous Sydney, as he fixed his 
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dying eyes upon him; “ you know the laws will con¬ 
demn you; fly, let me not have the guilt of your 
death, as well as my own, upon my head.” 

Sydney’s countenanee was gradually overcast with 
the deadly hue, which those accustomed to view 
the near approach of the King of Terrors seldom 
mistake. The seconds were quite aware of it, and 
hurried off Lord Ifrandford, who had time, on the 
Continent, to reflect on his conduct. Meantime, 
the dying Sydney was carried to his lodgings; where 
he was soon joined by Moreland, who, hearing of 
the fatal event, hurried to proffer his services. 

“ Alas!” said the dying man, “ what an awful si¬ 
tuation is mine! If you arc right, Moreland, what 
must be my eternal doom r” 

“ There is a long-suffering,—there is a mcrcifid 
God,” said Moreland ; “ let us pray, dear Sydney. 
Oh ! yet ere it be too late, turn to Him who died for 
you, for me, for all.” 

“’Tis now too late,” said the expiring man. 

“ The thief upon the cross found mercy,” said 
Moreland. “ Oh! Sydney, turn to your Saviour; 
doubt not his power to save !” 

Moreland knelt down, and, in a fervent prayer, 
poured out his soul for the sufferer. 

Sydney seemed to join in his supplications. lie 
grasped the hand of his friend with a dying pressure; 
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the agonies of death were upon him ; and in a few 
minutes Sydney was numbered with the dead 

Deep was the afflietion of Moreland on this dread¬ 
ful occasion. On him devolved the sad task of com¬ 
municating the particulars to the Sydneys. And all 
that the truth of a Christian would permit him to say, 
he expressed with all the aflcction of a deeply feel¬ 
ing heart. 

And all that the world could convey of consolation 
was theirs. For the world declared that he could 
not avoid the duel;—the world asserted that he was 
universally lamented, and that had he lived he would 
have done honour to his country. And the Sydneys, 
being worldly people, consoled themselves with the 
consolations which the world afforded—such as they 


were. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

“ O’erwhelm’d with shame, the Lord of life 1 see, 

Abhor myself, and give my soul to Thee ; 

Nor shall my weakness tempt thine anger more; 

Man was not made to question, but adore.” 

Though Moreland had taken every precaution to 
get the melancholy intelligence conveyed 4;o tlie par¬ 
ties interested in the gentlest manner, yet it so hap¬ 
pened, that the first tidings which reached I,ady 
Amelia, came through the public papers. '^I'hc shock 
overcame her, and she fainted away. When she re¬ 
covered, it was to the most bitter reflections. Ratal 
indeed was the termination of all her hopes and fears 
with regard to Sydney. How gladly would she have 
died, not to have been united to him, but to have 
restored him to life ! 

The idea that his immortal spirit had perished in 
the very act of braving and defying its Creator, 
haunted her continually. Had she been a Catholic, 
what penances would she have undergone, what pil¬ 
grimages would she not have undertaken !—'J'hc 
cold stone.s would have been her bed ; sackcloth her 
dress; her food the shepherd’s alms. 
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“ Oil, what is the death of those we love, when 
they die in the Lord,” said she. “ Short is the sepa¬ 
ration ; eternal the re-union. But Sydney—shall 1 
ever see him again The thought preyed much up¬ 
on her mind. Sydney in a state of perdition! was an 
idea she could not bear. It was too horrible even to 
mention; and in the privacy of her own character 
she brooded over the appalling thought tUl her rea¬ 
son was bewildered, and her heart involved in dark¬ 
ness and confusion. Her amazed spirit, like Job’s, 
sought to question with the Lord, 

“ But found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

Fatal would have been the delusions to which, in 
these sad hours, I.ady Amelia would have looked for 
comfort. But the good Shepherd, who never slum¬ 
bers, but continually watches over the souls of his 
creatures, saw the .state of her mind; and though 
great was Lady Amelia’s love to Sydney, yet greater 
far wa.s the love of Christ towards her. “ Many wa¬ 
ters cannot quench his love, neither can the floods 
drown it.” 

Frovidentially Moreland soon after visited Edin¬ 
burgh ; and, feeling much interest in her character, 
he soon discovered the gloomy state of her mind. He, 
too, had been warmly attached to Sydney, and had 
needed and found consolation on the same subject 
himself. He communicated to her the thoughts which 
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had brought comfort to himself. 'J'hc riches oi' di¬ 
vine mercy—the free grace of God—of that long- 
suffering God who willetli not the death of a sinner. 
He recalled the examples of the saints in the Hihle, 
who had been tried with ungodly children, and had 
left all in the hand of God. And he at last succeeded 
in convincing Lady Amelia, that it was impious to 
repine at the dispensations of God ; for “ the .1 udge 
of all the earth will surely do right.” And perhaps 
the doubtftil state in which Sydney tlied, contributed 
more than any consideration to prevent her from 
brooding over his memory. The very doubt which 
commands our submission, places us in the attitude 
most suitable from creatures to their (Creator. She 
shortly became reconciled to this dispensation, and 
truly felt that in this, as in all things, “ good is the 
will of the Lord.” 


1 . 

(), cliild of grid ! why weepest lliou? 

Why flroops thy sad and mournlul brow ? 
Why is thy look so like despair ? 

What deep sad sorrow lingers there 9 

2 . 

Tlioii mourn’st, j)crha])s, for sonic one gone '■ 
A friend—a wife—a little one; 

Yet mourn not, for thou hast above 
A friend in God, ami God is love.” 


Was it remorse that laid thee low 9 
is it for sin thou muurnest so ? 
Surely thou bear'st alicavy grief; 
Yet, mourner, there is still rdid'. 

17 
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There’s one on high can pardon give, 
Who gave his life that thou mayest live; 
Seek, then, comfort from above— 

Thy friend is God, and ‘‘ God is love.” 

Has cold unkindness wounded thee ? 

Does thy loved friend now from thee flee ? 
O, turn thy tlioughts from earth to heaven 
Where no such cruel wounds are given. 

6 . 

In all the varying scenes of woe, 

The lot of fallen man below— 

Still lift thy tearful eye above. 

And hope in God, for God is love.” 

7. 

Sweet is the thought—time flics apace— 
This earth is not our resting-place ; 

And sweet the promise of the Lord, 

To all who love his name and word. 


8 . 

Then, weeping pilgrim, dry thy tears* 
Comfort on every side appears; 

An eye beholds thee from above— 
The eye of God, and God is love,” 
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